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RIGHT: HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM E 


N Hil enterprize, thaw: is, ſome- 
times, a high ſpirit of honourable 
adventure, which riſes far above timid or 
affected modeſty, yet keeps as diſtinctly 
clear of the confines of arrogance and 
preſumption, * can only be compre- 
hended and exemplified by minds which 
are delicate, as well as ardent. By this 
ſpirit, I flatter myſelf, that I am at pre- 
ſent actuated. While it diſdains both 
| the Language and the Patrons of ordi- 
nary Dedication, it has been ſo long in- 
2 Z 


5 iv 3 
Aruted and modelled by many alurary, 
but painful documents of experience, that 
1 hope it will not, now, be juſtly accuſed 


. of indecorum, either. on account! of it's 
objedt, or from the ſtrain of it' s exertion, 
x 2 True and virtuous ambition never plays 
the hypocrite and the ſlave; for it's ends 


are never unwarrantable. Mine, 1 own, 
| is ſtrong; and it's aim is noble: it has 
long been indefatigable and invineible, 

in aſpiring to the laurel of intellectual ” 
merit, But, as in the ſevere ſchool of Ad- 
verſity, I have been gradually detached 
from unreaſonable defires ; from the love 
of extravagant pleaſures, and ſplendid ex · 
rernals, I am in no danger of adopting 
that inordinate and un principled ambition, 
which, when, i it is gratified, often proves 


only 


| "+8 #3 = 
| equally. prejudicial. to a community, and 
to the individual whom it inflamed, | 


. 
4 ; 


- 


Tus diſtin guiſhing at liberal Reader : 
will allow, that I feel that generous, ſpirit z 
of enterprize 90 which 1 have 1 referred; 
that noble pride which a literary cha- 
rater ought never to relinquiſh ; and YA 
| that I maintain. A. proper veneration of 
ſacred truth, when i it is publickly known, 
that 1 have taken the liberty to adorn and 
dignify this Volume with the illuſtrious 
and immortal Name of Prem, 505 


| Ir. ſeams now incumbent on me to a- ; 

5 quaint you, Sir, and the world, , why the 

following Diſcou rſes, at a vacant hour, 
may * be en of your attention, 


3 
LA wo F;.f 
. . 


You 


K * 3 
ve will naturally nip; that i in my 


own judgement, theſe Sermons 6„ in owe 
degree, deſerve the honour of your peruſal; 


though they will not be recommended to 
vou by national partiality, nor by thoſe 


vulgar arts, by that enten 1 pane- 
gyrick, which have, of late, remarkably 
diſgraced the Republic of Letters, He 
ho makes a ſerious appeal to your literary 
deciſion, in a ſtyle Which a Fcophant 


: would tremble to uſe, can never acknow- 
ledge a mean opinion of his abilities, and | 

. application, without being guilty: of hy- 
pocriſy, and of more criminal ingratitude 
to Heaven. There is an ethereal principle 
within us, whoſe calm, but articulate NE 


| whiſpers, if we give them a fair heating, are 


oracular, next to the immediate voice of 


| Gow; and fo vigorous is it's flame, in aQive 


wr 


and 


"of vii. 5 * 
- ind minds, that it 3s not. tobe 
deadened, it 18 not to. be repelled, by the 
| moſt oppreſſive and mortifying calamitics. 


of accident, or perſecution. It $ dickates 
aud it 8 energies are che ſame, whether i it 
be | in faſhion or ; unpopular 3 ; whether it : 
be in adverſity or ſucceſs, Diſtreſſes can- 
not. make it forget the prerogatiyes of i To 55 
nature; Nay, they make it afſert them with 
| more alertneſs and ardour 3 as a rude ex- 
t ternal preflure gives a more forcible ſpring 
to material elaſticity. The violence of the 
: affault 1s almoſt compenſated by the ſu- 
periority which we feel in the action of 
reſiſtance, If there was not a ſecret ſenſe 
of pleaſure; 2 ſeeret Trade of triumph, . | 
our intrepid and perfeyering conflits with 
fortune, how could the ingenuous mind | 


often endure, through life, her capricious 


+? 


and tyrannical hoſtilities ! 
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Res. tt 


potions be their origin, give thai oli 
deſert, and embolden - their Authour 0 
ſend them i into the world, under the au- 


Fices of Mr. Pirr. I was not fiimulated 
to write thera either by intereſt or by va- 2 
nity, While I devoted. my time to them, | 


my faculties were not invigorated,” and 


6 brightened, by the fangvine hopes of 1 pre- 


ferment, nor by the flattering g conſciouſ- 


. DEE] 1 ED 1 92 25 


neſs that they were | immediately intended -- 


; 18 5 1 1 


for an, elegant con gregation. I vas 45 


termined that they ſhould « occu py a : foltary 


7 8 8 


part. of my l life, merely that 1 might be 


nt e 


well employed; 3 that 1 might procure ta 


myſelf, at leaſt, an equivalent t to agreeable | 


circumſtances, in ſatisfaction of mind.— 


: What I have now . aſſerted, may be de- | 


monſtrated by my precarious and humble 


firvations 3 


"= 


| 2 is ) 
lituations ; otherwiſe 1 ſhould be aha 
for laying ſo much to m own: advantage, | 
to our penetration and knowledge of the 
world. 


by irwie dedicate these Serben to | 
you, Sir, becauſe I am ſure I am tequeſt- | 
| gr them a Patton whoſe character re- 
flecks honour on his high ſtation; and 


who is worthy of the Religion which they . 


endeavour to inculc ate. Though you. might 5 
have recourſe to the ſtrongeſt pleas that 

diflipation and folly can urge in their des 
fence ; the meridian of youth; conſpi- 
cuous birth, talents, and power 3 the 
means and incentives of our metropolis to 


the gratification. of every irregular wiſh ; 


thoſe preſcriptive privileges, which, | with 
the 2 and unthinking OY 
A 3 | of- 


(#3 - 


| of ank, antholize the nn in- 


duſgence of the Juvenile paſſions 7 yet you 
are a great adept i in the moſt excellent, 


in the ſublimeſt of human arts, that of E 


ſelf-government ; ou conſecrate your | 
time to temperance and ſtudy; * to the 
AL zealous and invariable practice of private. 
| and publick virtue. Vour el6quence | is a 
5 counterpart to your life; luminous, not 
glaring ; ; ardent, without , Thus 
your mind i is actuated by our beſt ambi- 
tion; you warmly and ſteddily perſue the 
nobleſt ends of our exiſtence. And thus 
te Sovereign, in conferring on you his 
= molt diſtinguiſhed. favours, - diffuſes ir 8 
bri ghteſt luſtre around terreftrial majeſty ; 


„ by acting with a determined and inflexible 
Obedience to the Ma nerv oF  Huaven, 
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„ 55 
Can a Send or a foe 8 to me a 
more appoſite Protector of Diſcourſes on | 
Chriſtian Morality ; on that morality which ; 
far excells the ſyſtems of the moſt virtuous 
and celebrated fages- of Antiquity ; - | on : 


„„ * A $i 8 3 


that morality, whoſe uniformly generous, 


amiable, and. falutary tenets, evince the 
| divinity of it's Authour ! 


. honeſt encomium f am n proud chus | 
openly to pay; for it excites no ingenuous 
remorſe, on the ſevereſt reflection. And 1 


am confident, that the character of the 


Man will exempt me from the charge 
of adulation to the Miniſter. He who | 
. accuſes my Dedication of fattery, will 
bring a more atrocious impeachment 

5 eint his\ own heart ; ; he will brand it 

1 bas A 4. 5 with 


J- 


x * 
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with groundleſs and moſt virulent male- 
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War 1 am doſing my „ Dedication : 


my views are expt anded and com prehenfive; F 
they are directed to Beings of this, and a 


better . 1 already en Joy. in thought, 
your willing acceptance of this Addreſs; 


which, as you poſſe; 8 great vanes, 

Ll” is, certainly, no extravagant ſuppoſition. | 
; Methinks, the awful ſhade of a Father 

18 pleaſed with this ſincere tribute to 

| | his son; and the Gzxrus or BRI AIn 
bene to ratify it with Hrs  approbation. 


W 


— 


As che W of a Poet are extremely 
circumſcribed, 1 know that your buma- 
| nity will forgive me the luxuriance of 
; imagination. Even; a ſelfiſh and parſimoni- 
ous | 


ous world, when fortune ſpreads around us 


the horrours of perpetual Winter, would, 
ſurely, not preclude from us an Elyſium 


of our own formation. 


hy I am, 
A 
With great Reſped, 
| | Your moſt obedient, 
. And 5 l Servant, 
PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 


LONDON, | . 
Anril 8, 1784. CE 
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SERMON I=— 


ON proſperity and adverſity. | 


Job. chap. i. part of. verſe Daz Pr 
ag God wo nought ? Why, 


U 


SERMON CTY 
on the ſame ſubject 


SERMON 16. 
On ſelf-knowledge. N 
1 Cor. chap. Xi. part of verſe 28. Let a 
man examine himſelf. 


..SER- 


1 *I Ps 


SERMON 94s. 55 
on humanity tw the animal creation 


Proverbs, chap. xii. verſe 1 0.—4 merciful 
man regardeth the Ie of bis begf 


117. 


| SERMON v. 


on the forgiveneſs of f injuries 


Matt. | chap. xviñ. 'verſes 21, 22.—77 en 
came Peter to him, and ſaid; Lord, how 
oft foall my brother fin againſt me, and I 
| forgive him? Till ſeven times? YTeſus 


5 _ faith unto him, I ſay not unto thee, until 
| ous? 85 us until ſeventy times ſeven. 


8E R 1 N . —135 
| Preached on Chriſtmas Day 1 778; ar 
: Groveſnor Chapel. 


dh, chaj P- li. part of verſe 3 . is 
| deſpiſed and rejefled of men; a man of 
* ws, and acquainted with grief. 


SER- 


SERM 0 N val Vlog ET 
I his a. PN ns ua of behaviour dur- 
ing the ſervice of the Churen. 


Eoccleſ. chap. 1 i. part of verſe 1 1 —Keep thy 


Foot, when thou gogſt to the Houſe of 


J E R M o N vm 


On the good. effects of a ftrenuous s appli | 
| cation of the mind. 


* 


Prov. chap, xii, Hatter part of verſe 2 — 
The ___ of a 4 gent man is «ARDS 


= 1 to the Divine Wil. 


Luke, chap. xxii. part of verſe 42.—. Net 
my will; but thine be dont, 


| 5 ( u) 


SE R NM ON Es 1 


On reſignation to the Divine Will. 0 
0 Lake, chap. XxIi. part of verſe 42. N 
N will ; 1 dhe be done. HE 


x . 0 
* * 


| on the ſame ede. 


1 8 
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SERM ON. Xl 
7 Preached on Eaſter Day. = 


Cale chap. It. part of verſe L—[/ ye : 
then be 7! riſes with cb. Fe theſe things | 


which. are 8 


* 


12 * M- S N XIII. 
On Ge: ſame objet. F 


30g. 


8 E R M 0 N Weg 


On falſchood and veracity. 


Epheſ chap. iw. part of verſe 2 5 — Putting 


aloay Hing, ſpeak every man truth ava 
57 nerghb#ur. 


SER 


( ix 
SERMON XV.— 337. 
Againſt religious enthuſiaſm. 

2 Cor. chap. xiii. part of verſe g—Ex- 
amine your ſelves, whether' ye be in the 
ue; prove your own e. 


=: R M O N XVI—-361. 


E 


5 Againſt : a vindictive diſpoſition. 
Epheſ. chap. iv. verſe 26.—Be ye angry, 


and fin not; let not the fun go * _ 
_ n 


8 E R M O N XV. —357. 
| Againſt 1 intemperate drinking. 


Iſaiah, chap. v. verſe 22.—Wo unto them 
that are mighty to drink wine; and men 
of firength to mingle. firong drink. 


SERMON 


. 


2 3 
7 . — — 
as n — 
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PN PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


JOB, CHAPTER I. PART OF VERSE QTH. «- | 


—DOTH JOB FEAR GOD FOR NAUGHT 


HESE words are a part of the 

* anſwer which Satan, the great 
enemy of mankind, gave to God, whoſe 
divine benevolence had been repreſenting 
the almoſt unparalleled virtue, and piety 
of his ſervant Job, Doth Job, ſaid our 
ſpiritual adverſary, fear God for naught? 
Put forth thine hand now, and touch all 
that he hath ; and he will curſe thee to thy 
face, v. 11. I need not tell you what an 
admirable example Job hath left us, both 
TIE * | in 


3 SERMON I 


in home and in miſery ;—that as he 
was moſt eminently humane, generous, 
and. gratefully attentive to his Creator, in 
the one, he was moſt memorably patient, 
and reſigned to the will of Heaven in the 
other. Nor need I inform you, that the 
expreſſion of fearing God, is often, and - 
with good reaſon, ſubſtituted, in ſcripture, 
for all active virtue. When we have 
fixed, and when we conſtantly entertain 


in our minds, a rational, that is, a 
truly religious fear of God, all the ex- 
cellent qualities and habits, of which 
our nature is capable, riſe to a mature 
and durable growth: But without that 
fear, we always find, on impartial exa- 
mination, that the boaſted virtues of the 
human race are very defective, languid, 


* 


and inconſiſtent. | 
1 intend, in this Diſcourſe, to offer 10 


your conſideration, ſome objects, which, 
1 hope, you will not think foreign to my 
text, nor to the hiſtory of Job. I intend 


to ſhow what effects proſperity and ad- 
verſity ; 


9 
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SERMON a. 3 


verſity generally have, and what effects 
they ought to have, on the human mind. 
I ſhall ſurvey my ſubje& in its moral, ac- 
tual, and permanent view. My obſerva- 
tions on the conſequences of good and 
bad fortune to human nature, ſhall 
not be confined and invidious. They 
ſhall be as extenſive as time and the world; 
they ſhall be applicable to all ages and 
nations; they ſhall be applicable to man- 
kind; to our ſpecies, indefinitely ; to the 
aggregate of human beings. Hence, I 
ſhall bring to my preſent employment, 
ſome fair and honourable advantages: It 
will be allowed by people of the leaſt 
candour, to be free from prejudice, and 
partiality ; it will eſcape the cenſure, and 
the odium, of any perſonal implication 
and fatire ; a cowardly, and malicious uſe, 
to which I am ſorry to know, that the 
1 pulpit is ſometimes proſtituted, by thoſe 
who never deſerve to have the honour of 
addrefling : a reſpectable audience from this 
reſpectable place. Hence, too, more ex- 
35 (ü tans 
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tent and dignity will be given to. MY 
and important truth; and hence I ſhall 
| ſhow the comprehenſive deſign of chriſtia- 
nity; the neceſſity of that inſtitution, 
and its all- ſufficiency, if ſeriouſly adopted, 
and ſtrenuouſly obeyed, to direct and ani- 
mate our lives; to regulate enjoyment, : 
and to alleviate diſtreſs ;—hence I ſhall 
univerſally apply its univerſal laws. For 
by calling religion to my aid, that ſacred 
and powerful auxiliary, I ſhall evince 
and ratify my moral theory: —It was for 
the ſake of religion, and with an humble 
| endeayour, in ſome degree, to ſtrengthen, 
its influence, that I meditated and plan- 
ned this diſcourſe; which, without that 
laudable and ſalutary aim, I ſhould have 
thought a vain and idle ſpeculation. It 
is by the chriſtian ſcheme alone, that we, 
can fully and ſatisfactorily account for 
the extreme inequalities of fortune, and 
ſituation, in this world; and without the 
generous fortitude and activity which are 
_ enjoined us; without the comforts which 
| _ are 


19 


4 


are afforded, and the rewards which are 
promiſed us, by that ſcheme, thoſe in- 
equalities, to a feeling and thinking mind, 


ſhort, we ſhall find, that only by never 


ſerved from inſolence and licentiouſneſs ; 
and the unfortunate, from deſpondency 
nnd rapine. 


rate, and clear in my ideas and expreſſions 


| me. If I ſhould be aſked what is proſpe- 


rity, and what is adverſity, the queſtion 
would not be abſurd ; if we recolle& our 


loro; and the no leſs various opinions of 
| mankind, concerning youu and evil, from 


S E R M ON 1. YY 


would be dreadful and intolerable. In 


ſuffering the eye of the mind to loſe ſight 
of a ſtate of future retribution, the fortu- 
nate can be equally and conſtantly pre- 


I ſhould wiſh, as I proceed, to be accu- 


myſelf ; and to have them juſtly, and per- 
ſpicuouſly apprehended by thoſe who hear 


almoſt infinitely different ſituations in 
life ;—the unexpected and contraſted ſhift- 
ings of the ſublunary ſcenes, which the 
poet calls, the 1 turns of chance be- 


13 SERMON * 


the Mfinitely diverſified conſtitutions, and 
habitudes of their minds: The queſtion, 
however, it is not my buſineſs, at prefent, 
to reſolve, by a minute and philoſophical 
diſquiſition. Under the terms, proſperity 
and adverſity, I mean only to couch thoſe 
ideas which are affixed to their obvious 
and common acceptation. I ſhall make 
proſperity one of thofe bright and en- 
vied fituations in a highly poliſhed country, 
in which, either by conſtant and preſcrip- - 
tive tenure, or by one of the ſudden and 
-capricious whirls of fortune, we enjoy 
the elegances and the luxuries, the va- 
-rieties, and the plumage of life. By 
adverſity, I mean that extreme penury to 
which many people are deſtined, from tlie 
cradle to the grave; that cruel war with 
famine and the elements, and with the 
ſcorn and taunts of more unmerciful man, 
which they are obliged to maintain — 
that lethargie and ſtagnant ſtate of mere 
animal exiſtence in human life, in which 
the mind is never ſuffered to expand and 
_ flouriſh, 


flouriſh, but all its 8 Sni 

are locked up in a perpetual froſt ;—or, 
that unrelenting train of diſappointments 
and mortifications, which j erſecute and 
ſhock our ſelf-love and our pride; or 
which deeply wound our better and more 
tender affections. Or, adverſity, as I ſhall 
uſe the word, ſignifies another diſtreſsful 
| ſpecies of human deſtiny, and perhaps 
the hardeſt and moſt tormenting of the 
three; — an eligible and agreeable ſitua- 

tion, contraſted with one that is mean 
and painful; our baniſhment from afflu- 
ence and ſociety, to poverty and obſcu- 
rity. In this abrupt, and oppoſite ex- 
change of ſituation, we feel almoſt a new, 
dreary, and horrible mode of exiſting ; 
which it is impoſſible for us to ſupport 
with ſerenity and grace, unleſs we are 
armed with the panoply of chriſtian phi- 
loſophy ;—eſpecially if the mind of the 
ſufferer is warm and ſentimental; if it is 
peculiarly formed by nature to enjoy the 
charms of civilized, enlightened, and po- 
B 4 : liſhed 


2 SERMON. 1. 


ſhed kfe; but hath been unfortunately 


thrown out of its orbit, by the violent 


workings of the apparent chaos of by 


bunary events. 
Theſe are my definitions of proſpe- 


rity and adverſity; and 1 intend that they 
| hall run- parallel with my following ar- 


_—_— obſervations, and deſcriptions. 

When we talk of bearing adverſity, we 
have the idea of bearing a load, or oppreſ- 

ſion:— When bearing proſperity is our 


expreſſion, the word. bear has a very dif- 


ferent import; it conveys an image ana- 


logous to that ſtrength of head, which 


bears the power of wine without intoxi- 
cation. Adverfity particularly demands 
fortitude and patience; proſperity, watch- | 
fkulneſs and reſolution. 
It is a common remark ; it is . 5 
proverb; that it is more difficult to bear 
proſperity than adverſity. For this ob- 
fervation we have to thank the inatten- 
tion and barbarity of mankind, whoſe 
obſervations are, in general, ſuperficial * 


and 


* 
— 


* * NN 


* Aud who ſeem ſtrenuous. to promote in- 
ſenſibility to the condition, and to the 


merit of the poor. The rich are not 


fſatisfied with being often induſtrious to 
obtrude on the minds of the miſerable, a 

; melancholy compariſon, by. the dif} play of 
| pomp, and the air of dom Anion; 1 they 


muſt likewiſe aggravate their 3 calamities * 
kypocri- |. 


with inſolent nonſenſe, which 
tically aſſumes the garb of primitive, and 
apoſtolick conſolation :—=They tell them, 


that they have an cafier part to act in life 


than themſelves. With equal propriety 
might they aſſert, that it is more eee 
to wear a chain than a bracelet; or that 
the current of life flows more briſkly on 


a mountain of Siberian ſnow, than in a by 2 8 


blooming Italian arbour, enlivened with 
the genial influence of the ſun, and with 
the muſic of the choriſters of the ſpring. 
An objection may here arife in the breaſt 
of a candid, equitable, and friendly, but 


an unwary critick : He may tacitly ap- 


peal to facts; be would tell me that they. 
diſprove 


if 
| 


5 1 my 7 theory; - for that ms 8 
are as apt to forget our moral and chriſtian 
duty, in proſperity, as in adverſity; and 
therefore, that it is, at leaſt, as difficult © 
to act well in the former as in the 
r fate, 4 I am an enemy to all : 
21 aft 7 thebrics ; ; and wiſh to ſee every 
0 ab | truth demonſtrated by multi- 
Plied Examples ; 3 by the unchangeable : 
laws of nature, and by the well-known 
courſe of the world. I readily grant, be- 
8 cauſe I am thoroughly convinced, that 
= there is more miſconduct among the 
+ = i 1 5 wealthy and the powerful, than among 
Ac. Y hoſe * are in ſtraitened circumſtances. 


| . * 1 from accurate and dif eee 5 
* ſervation; I am ſure, not from any envy 
with which I have been ſtruck by wealth 
and grandeur 3 which, if I was ſtupid, 
and pitiful enough to entertain, I ſhould 
ſuppreſs it here. But till I deny that it 
is more difficult for the rich than for the 
indigent, to act their part with moral pro- 
_ priety 


EA » Fricty, and a If 1 feem bea. 


5 Mo cal And unintelligible, IJ now beg leave 
+ NF to aſſert, what I ſhall afterwards endeavour 
=o illustrate; that difficu/ty has, in general, 


| 3 nothing to do with the conduct of thoſe 
T7 A who enjoy the moſt propitious ſmiles of 
WF. 1 rtüne; that the word, and its idea, 
« Th ſhould. be expunged from thoſe deſcrip- 


8 tions which characteriſe the manners of 


** 
* ths 
— * 5 BY ks 
8 N 

Wo . 
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& 
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eceome among, us, from ſome better fphere; 
2 50 were lie told that one part of the 


. he affluent and the great. 8 
V Vere. 2, tation and good being to 


human race enjoyed all that was deſirable 
in nature and in art; that they were bleſ- 
ſed with all poſſible affluence and deli- 
caries ; 3 but that the other, and by far 
the greater part, pined! in want, and were 
galled with all the aſperities of life: This 
benevolent being would immediately con- 
clude, that the rich and powerful were 
ever anxious and diligent to relieve the 
miſeries of their brethren; of beings formed, 
in body and in mind, exaRtly like them 


PT 


1 
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ſelves. He would immediately 1 - 7 
that when a periſhable mortal fat down Hoe 
in the extreme inclemency of the ſeaſon, . 
to a ducal repaſt, ſurrounded with all 
thoſe objects that charm the ſenſes and _ 
the imagination; our amiable ſtranger 9 Pp 
would conclude, that he would ſometimes, | 
at leaſt, recolle& his unhappy neighbour, at 
ſhivering with cold, and ſtung with 3 
Funger, and that on the rec ollection, # off 
noble ſickneſs would ſeize his: appetite ; ; his 
| ſplendour would grow dim around him; 3 
and the tear of humanity” and R Fraternal © Dy 
love, would liſten 1 in his eye. e eee 
The very reverſe of this ſuppoſition 3 is 
the fact; and it ſhows us how cautious 
we ſhould be, not to form ſerious propo- 
ſitions without ſolid foundations; not to 
diſcredit the little knowledge that we can 
acquire, with oſtentatious pretenſions to 
knowledge. It ſhows us the futility of 
the aſpiring arguments 4 priori, when 
compared with the ſubſtantial evidence 


which reſults from experience. 
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SERMON I. 13 
Let us now more particularly obſerve 
the effects which proſperity and adverſity 
uſually produce in human nature; and 
what effects they ought to produce in us, 
as men and chriſtians. 
The man of rank and fortune has the 


moſt powerful incitements to the moſt 


generous conduct, and to every great and 


laudable enterprize. The very nouriſh- 


ment with which he 1s ſupported, tends to 
make him capable of magnanimous action: 
For while the body and mind are united, 
they will conſtantly and intimately ſym- 
pathize. And though all intemperance 
ultimately weakens and deadens both 
our external and intellectual frame, yet 
the moderate and proper uſe of ge- 
nerous ſuſtenance dilates the heart and 
mind, and gives elaſticity and vigour to 


the whole man. He has every opportu- 


nity to acquire uſeful and elegant know- 
ledge; to ſhine in public or in private 
life. Then, if he excells in virtue, or in 


talents, he is ſure to be rewarded with 


| honourable and extended fame; with the 


applauſe | 


14 8 ER MON I. 
applauſe of a nation, which is certainly 
a ſtrong incentive to noble deeds. For in 
one circumſtance he reſembles the apoſtles 
of Chriſt : He is as a city that is ſet on 
Bill; therefore, his good qualities and ac- 
quirements cannot be hid, Matth. c. v. v. 14. 
By what cogent reſtraints, too, is he pre- 
vented from habituating himſelf to that 
intemperance and licentiouſneſs, Which 
indiſpoſe us from all liberal and worthy 
conduct; ruin health, and” are an uncha- 
ritable and deſtructive example to the 
lower orders of ſociety; if he ſeriouſly 
conſiders, that it is in 5 power to make 
all the true comfors, and pleaſures of life, 
the concomitants of his exiſtence ! How 
amply is he empowered to perform acts 
of charity and beneficence; if he could 
be but perſuaded to take the path to true 
happineſs if he but once felt the exalted 
pleaſure of doing good : He might wipe 
tears from many eyes, and ſtimulate the 
enorgy of many an ethereal mind, without 


conti aQting the becoming ſplendour of his 
ſtation z 


SERMON I. T: 
Nation ; without relinquiſhing one genuine 
| enjoyment. What a friend to the welfare 

and order of ſociety would he be; what a 
friend to religion; if he viſted the ſather- 
eſs, and widows in their allliclion; if he 

ſoothed their grief, and ſupplied their 

indigence; if he invited unfortunate ge- 
nius and virtue, from poverty and ob- 

ſcurity, to his protection, and gave them 
their proper place and dignity. If he 

made iheſe maſt amiable and noble actions 

the great objects of his life, what angelic 
raptures would he feel; and what rap- 

tures of joy and gratitude would he com- 

municate to mankind ! He, whoſe very 

bow 1s benignity, whoſe ſmile is merito- 

rious ! 

But alas! this is all hypotheſis] a 3 
ing picture, but not drawn from the life; 
it bears not the leaſt ſimilitude to the 
moral lineaments of the rich, and of fitu- 
lar nobility. The wealthy and the great, 
unfortunately for their real and durable 
happineſs, are not trained to think. We 

| are 
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ſuppoſe that they who are engroſſed by 


are ſtrongly ſolicited by our natural pro- 
penſity to pleaſure: Hence they — 
precipitated into intemperance and ex- 
ceſs; and they ſoon contract thoſe habits of 


: | ſenſuality which accompany them through, 


life; becauſe they reflect not on their 
dreadful conſequences. It would be un- 
juſt, indeed, to make Bacchanalian in- 
temperance a general characteriſtick of the 
men of faſhion of theſe times. The en- 


joyment of the bottle is too rough and 
violent a pleaſure for modern effeminacy. 


But that invaluable time which would be 
devoted to ebriety, is as deſpicably and 
ediouſly proſtituted to the infernal ſpi- 
rit of gaming, which rages more than 
ever in this iſland; and to the lighter. 
ſcenes of infantine amuſement, which, 


have, of late, been extravagantly multi- 


pled in our metropolis, by the "rapacions. 
panders to idleneſs and vice, to attract 
our languid and feveriſh minds, tired with 
paſt, yet eager for new follies. Can we 


this 
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this "ol" infamous trade, and by theſe 

frivolous entertainments can ſubmit, (can 
ſubmit did I ſay, can  afpire ) to that liberal 

application which 18 requiſite, if we mean 
to make a manly progreſs 1 in literature and 
lcience? We commonly ſit down with 
great reluctance to rational compoſure ; and 
to thought. The human mind, even 
when habituated to intellectual atchieve- 
ments, often retires, not without ſome 
difficulty, from the objects of ſenſe, from 
the trifles of the | day : concenters itſelf in 
itſelf, and there performs thoſe beautiful 
and wonderful operations which become 

the monuments of genius, the admira- 
tion of ages. Can we ſuppoſe, then, that 

they whoſe manners I have been deſer bing, 
will ever have reſolution enough to com- 
bat and to conquer the pain which always 
attends the commencement of cloſe appli- 
cation? They, WhO by their indolence 

And eher fatal indulgences, have reduced 
themſelves to the helpleſs {tate of a ſecond 
childhood, in the prime and maturity of 
„ life: 
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life Who W walk from one ſtreet 
do another, nor put on their own Goaths ? 5 
| Their obduracy to the diſtreſſes of the 
bodies and minds of the unfortunate would 
| be incredible, if it was not notorious from 
every day s experience. For though Eng- 
| land is famous for what we call its cha- 
' Fitable endowments, I will venture to aſ- 
ſert (however unpopular may be the ſound 
| of the aflertion) that we owe thoſe en- 
dowments, in a very ſmall degree, to true 
[ _ chriſtian charity, or the love of our neigh- 

bour. They are the benign effects of 
| ſelfiſh cauſes, One rich man ſubſcribes 


a certain ſum to one of theſe foundations, 


becauſe another rich man has ſubſcribed 
the ſame ſum ; or perhaps he gives a few 
guineas more than his rival in wealth and 


ſhow, that he may purchaſe a triumph 
for his vanity. Or, we may be indebted 
for his contribution to a prudent and 
. cautious motive; he may recol lect, that by 


the inſtitution of the work-houſe or hoſpi- 


tal, tor which his generoſity is ſolicited, the 


num 


N 
1 
3 


1 - 


and recommended, 


to relate. 


ment; 


number of the idle and the vagrant will be 
diminiſhed, and conſequently that his pro- 


perty will be more ſecure from thieves 
and robbers. 
rich and great, diſpenſe their Charity 1 in 


Not one in a thouſand of the 


any of the ways which I have mentioned 
and which are the 


genuine conſequences of paternal and fra- 
ternal, of chriſtian, and univerſal love. 
The behaviour, indeed, of the luxurious 


and the gay, when accoſted by a perſon in 
diſtreſs, if they even know that he is a 


good man, and in real diſtreſs, is terrible 


The very * ſight of him of- 
C2 | fends 


* Soit que les hommes ſoient naturellement | 
cruels, toutes les fois qu” ils peuvent Petre impune- 
ſoit que les riches, et les puiſſants regardent 


la miſere comme un reproche de leur bonheur ; ; ſoit 


enfin, qu' ils veuillent ſe ſouſtraire aux demandes 
Mportunes des malheureux; il eft certain qu' ils 
maltraitent preſque toujours le miſerable. La vue 
de Vinfortuns fait ſur la "plupart des hommes 
Veifet de la'tete de Mcduſe : a fon aſpect, =. cœurs 
ſe changent en rocher. 


Helvetius ; De L. Epprit : Diſcours, III. Chap. XIV, 


6 Whether the human ſpecies are naturally cruel 


hs when * 
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fends them, and hardens them againſt tl | 


miſery. They are thus affected, partly 
from a falſe delicacy, which is ſhocked 


with a view of the appendages of poverty, 


and partly becauſe. his eloquent and re- 


monſtrating wants, ſeverely reprimand 
them 


„ whenever they can exerciſe cruelty with impunity; 


* or whether the rich and powerful feel the miſery 
„of their fellow- creatures a reproach to them, for 


. engrofling the enjoyments of life to therſe}ves 


re, or whether they : are offended with the importunity | 


© of the diſtreſſed ; - it is certain, that calamity is al= 


0 moſt conſtantly aggravated by: barbarous treat · 
„% ment. The fight of an unfortunate perſon has 


the effect of Meduſa' s head on the human heart; 


« it turns it to ſtone.” 


The lame great maſter of human nature e in 


à note on this paſſage : 


La moindre faute qu'il [ le malheureux] fait 


eſt un pretexte ſuffiſant pour lui refuſer tout ſecours; 
on veut que les malheureux foient 2 


e Of the feaſt fault which is committed by a 


4e perſon in diſtreſs, we make a ſufficient reaſon, for 


a 444 


40 refuling him any aſſiſtance. Perfection is re- 


0 quired of the unfortunate.” 
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them for the monſtrous advantages which 


they have over bim in this life; and for 
their ſhameful inſenſibility to human woe. 


Such are, in general, through life, the 

morals of the favourites of fortune. Some 
of them, indeed, intimidated by a long 
and dangerous malady, turn external and 
mechanical proſelytes to religion. Their 
piety is worthy of its origin; a miſtaken 
fear of the Deity; not a rational, filial, 
and practical, but a gloomy; and ſervile fear. 
They now attend the ſervice of the 
Church, with a ſurprizing punctuality 
and decency; but have as little in them 
as ever, of the ſpirit and efficacy of 
Chriſtianity; and are ſtill cold and parſimo- 
nious in acts of benevolence. As his 
world grows flat and joyleſs to them, 
they are anxious to obtain Heaven; and 
to ſecure their momentous aim, they 
have recourſe to a legerdemain, and 
hackneyed ingenuity. They bequeath all, 

or the greater part of their fortune, to 
charitable uſes, Thus, they dotingly 
15 C3 and 
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and impiouſy imagine, that they cheat 
three infinitely different Beings, and that 


they ſerve themſelves, to eternity. "T trem- 


ble while 1 mention theſe Beings 1 in the 
ſame period: I hope I mention them 
with proper diſtinction and awe. They 


| cheat. ſome ſelfiſh and eager expectant, 
Who anticipates the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtate: They fancy they cheat the devil, 
whoſe ſtandard they have deſerted in good 


and critical time; and their audacity muſt 
fancy that they cheat God too, as they 
think they gain Heaven without the ex- 
pence of one virtue or of one farthing: For 


wealth ! is annihilated to a man as ſoon as 


he 1 is dead. 


From this view of the manners of the 
wealthy and the noble, it appears that 
difficulty and they, as I have already obſerv- 
ed, are in general totally unacquainted 
with each other. They colle& not their 


minds, they do not eſtimate the different 
value of ſublunary objects, they reſiſt not 


the impulſe of the moment; they glide 
unrl down the deluſive ſtream that 


bears 
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bears . to th ork of deſtruction. If 
they had the reſolution to endure but a 
moderate conflict with themſelves, would 
they not effectually determine to obſerve 
the laws of temperance, and to ſeize every 
opportunity of performing judicious and 
ſalutary acts of benevolence ?—A prudent 
and a noble ſtrain of conduct! which 
would be ſo far from diminiſhing and 
reſtraining, that it would multiply and aug- 
ment their pleaſures. We have been taking 

a humiliating view of human nature; let us 
turn to its heroical characteriſticks, and 
aſſert with good authority, that when it 
is brought, or when it brings itſelf to the 
teſt, it will perform a thouſand times more 
arduous deeds than thoſe which I have 
juſt been propoſing to the rich and the 
great. Therefore, though they certainly 
bear or uſe proſperity very ill, we cannot 
from their immediate conduct infer, whe- 
ther or no it is difficult to act well in good 
fortune; for they will not encounter any 


difficulty. 


C4 If 


8 If I did not now offer to your conſide- 


ration thoſe particulars with which we 


ougght to ſoften our cenſures on the rich 
and powerful, I. ſhould think that I de- 
ſerved the imputation of prejudice and 
malignity. In extenuation of their miſ⸗ 
conduct, let us then reflect, that when we 


have all aur Wants and conveniences ſup- 


plied, all the means of pleaſure procur- 
ed for us without any care or induſtry of 
our own, we are apt to be indolent and 
ſupine; we are apt to avoid all action of 
body or mind, that produces not ſome 
immediate gratification. Such is the epi- 
curean genius of mankind K and it is only 


to be conquered by virtuous effort and 


vigorous, perſeverance, Let us likewiſe | 


reflect, that moſt of the generous throes of 


3 enterprizes and atchievements, have arifen 
from the hard and imperious, but impor- 


tant and deciſive command of neceſſity. 


. us conſider too, that people of high 
rank and large fortunes continue ignorant, 


mes 
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not only from their OWn mental inaQivity, 


þut that they are induſtriouſſy kept in. ig 


norance by their dependents, companions, 
and pretended friends. Theſe intereſted | 
and artful beſiegers of the great, find their 
ſchemes promoted by keeping their patron 
unacquainted with ſalutary truth; and 


that the ſoft language of ſubmiſſion and 
homage are moſt grateful to his ears; for 
the ſuperficiality of his knowledge, and his 
8 high opinion, of his. own merit (a weed 
that ſhoots moſt luxuriantly in barren 
minds) will not ſuffer him to-diſtinguiſh 
between ſelfiſh adulation and honeſt en- 
comium. And ſince the miſcondu& which 
J have exhibited, is the miſconduct of the 
great majority of thoſe on whom Providence 
hath beſtowed a ſuperabundance of the 
| good things of this world ; let all of us 
to whom heaven hath aſſigned very limited 
5 poſſeſſions, inſtead of indulging envy and 
malignant cenſure, join in a liberal ſym- 
pathy with the infirmities of the human 
frame. Let us check the confidence that 


each 
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tach of us is too apt to entertain, that we 
could acquit ourſelves with propriety and 
decorum, in any ſituation ; let us rather 
ſuſpect, ſince we ſee ſo many victims ta 
the profuſe and i intoxicating gifts of Mam- 
mon, that we | tog ſhould fink under 
his auſpices, 1 in ignorance, indolence, and 
inglorious luxury. And let us never dwell 
particularly e on the defects, the faults, and 
extravagances of the great, but from a 
laudable, and it is to be hoped, not a 
romantic wiſh, to weaken their prevalence 
in ſome degree; ; never, but as Brutus con- 
ſpired againſt Cæfar, with a noble gentral 
view, and common good ta all. Nor let 
us ungenerouſly and ungratefully forget, 
that among the poſſeſſours of wealth and 


power, in every highly cultivated com- 
munity, there have been exceptions to this 
general depravity ; ; that ſome happy fa- 
vourites of virtue and of God, have eman- 
cipated themſelves from the ſilken fetters 
of eaſe and pleaſure, and ko ſhone forth, 


illuſtrious examples of private and of pub- 
lick virtue. 
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JOB, OHAPTER' I. PART OF VERSE TH. 
——DOTH JOB FEAR GOD FOR NAUGHT?. 


SHALL now conſider the ſituation and. 
conduct of the poor ; how they bear 
adverſity, and how they ought to act under 
that ſevere oppreſſion. Their hiſtory is 
not ſo extenſive and complicated as that 
of the rich; therefore its eſſential facts 

; may be contained in a ſhort abſtract. | 
The poor man's objects of duty, like 
his powers of action, are few; yet perhaps 
not ſo eaſy to be practiſed, as they are often 
pronounced to be by indolence and inſenſibi- 
lity. The domeſtic and ſocial affections, 
temperance, honeſty, induſtry, reſignation 
to the will of Heaven, and a conſcientic us 
attendance on the public worſhip, comprize 


bis 
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each of us is too apt to entertain, that we 
could acquit ourſelves with propriety and 
decorum, in any ſituation; ; let us rather 
ſuſpect, ſince We ſee ſo many victims to 
the profuſe and 1 intoxicating gifts of Mam- 
mon, that wwe too ſhould ſink under 
his auſpices, 1 in ignorance, indolence, and 
inglorious luxury. And let us never dwell 
particularly c on the defects, the faults, and 
extravagances of the great, but from a 
laudable, and it is'to be hoped, not a 
romantic with, to weaken their prevalence 
in forte degree; never, but as Brutus con- 
ſpired againſt Cæfar, with a noble gentral 
view, and common good 10 all, Nor let 
us ungenerouſſy and ungratefully forget, 
that among the poſſeſſours of wealth and 


power, in every highly cultivated com- 
munity, there have been exceptions to this 


general depravity ; ; that ſome happy fax 
vourites of virtue and of God, have eman- 
cipated themſelves from the ſilken fetters 
of eaſe and pleaſure, and e ſhone forth, 


illuſtrious examples of private and of pub- 
lick virtue. | 
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ON PROSPERITY AND | ADVERSITY, 


JOB, OHAPTER' I. PART OF VERSE orn. 


—DOTH JOB FEAR GOD FOR NAUGHT.F? 


SHALL now conſider the ſituation and 
conduct of the poor; how they Bear 
adverſity, and how they ought to act under 
that ſevere. oppreſſion. Their hiſtory i is 
not ſo extenſive and complicated as that 


of the rich; there fore its eſſential facts 


may be contained in a ſhort abſtract. 
The poor man's objects of duty, like 


his powers of action, are few; yet perhaps 
not ſo eaſy to be praftiſed, as they are often 
pronounced to be by indolence and inſenſibi- 
| lity. The domeſtic and ſocial affections, 
temperance, honeſty, induſtry, reſignation 


to the will of Heaven, and a conſcienticus 
attendance on the public worſhip, comprize 


his 


28 SERMON II 
his moral and religious ſyſtem. To * 


domeſtic affections and obligations, the 


poor are more faithful than people in ele- 
vated ſtations. The deluſive and glitter- 


ing charms of vice are not diſplayed for 
them; the does not incite them by her 
meretricious and inexhauſtible arts, to a 
criminal variety and to a ruinous expence. i 
To their neighbour and their friend, they 
will not make ſo many, nor ſo fluent and 


85 polite ſpeeches as the, hypocrites, of elegant 


life; but they will do more to, ſerve them. 


than the latter. They cannot ſerve. them. 


with r money or with power; but on any. 
emergency, they will commonly be liberal. 


to them of their perſonal attendance and 
labour. Their benevolence toward one. 


another i is not ſo much impaired, as it is in 


the higher orders of ſociety, by competi- 
tions of intereſt or vanity. Yet it muſt 


be owned, that theſe good offices proceed 


more from good nature, from an unpre- 


meditated and impaſſive flexibility of 
temper, than from warm 1 ſentiment or 
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a conſcientious diſcharge of duty. For- 
tunately for thoſe whom I am now de- 
ſcribing, their ſenſations and their ſenſibi- 
lity are not exquiſitely fine; if they were, 
how could they, in a mere moral view of 
human deſtiny, fuffer being here below ? 
Coarſe and unenlivening ſuſtenance, hard 
labour, few ideas, a ſameneſs of exiſtence, 
: give moderate feelings to the poor. —Cauſes | 


which, on a ſuperficial view, one ſhould 
ſuppoſe, would molify the ſoul power, 


homage, wealth, pleafure, form the ob- 
duracy of the great. 


Perſons in low circumſtances are not 


ſo ſteadily temperate as many who enjoy 

a happier fortune. Their feaſts, their gay 
hours, are few and accidental; therefore, 
they too precipitately obey the dictates of 
the exhilarating moment. Paſt fatigue, 
and cold and hunger, give a zeſt to tlie 


ruſtic board; animate obſtreporous mirth, 


and baniſh modeſty and ſobriety. Un- 
doubtedly they deſerve to be blamed för 


their temporary exceſs and licentiouſnels. 


It 


3 SERMON tt. 


If temperance preſided - over their con- 


vivial pleaſures, for thoſe pleaſures, they” 


would have no forfeit of pure and un- 
clouded health to pay to, nature : They 


would return to their labour with more 
alacrity; ; their nerves would be better 
ſtrung, and their minds would be more 


ſerene and chearful. I envy not, however, 


the firmneſs of the cenſor, whoſe diſap- 


probation of theſe revels is not ſoftened 


with great lenity and indulgence. 


It ſometimes too unqueſtionably has: 
pens, that a perſon of low degree has a 
great natural delicacy and force of mind. 
Such a man may forget his humble ac- 
quieſcence i in the ſituation allotted to him 
by his Creator; he may deſpiſe the dreary 


and circumſcribed orbit in which he 18 


obliged to move; he may catch a baleful 


re at the fi ght of elegance which he can- 


not obtain ; ; he may ſpurn his manual 


' drudgery, and abandon himſelf, in a ſpecies 


of deſpair, to low difſipation. But his ex- 
travagances and debaucheries e. cannot 
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long maintain. The calls of abſolute in- 
digence he feels irreſiſtable: He invades 
property, and dies an ignominious 
death. In our eſtimate of human merit 
and demerit, we loſe fight of all rational | 
and moral diſtinctions; and our tenderneſs 
to a public criminal, if by his ſtation and 
dexterity he but eludes the juſtice of the 
law, riſes with the enormity of his guilt. 
The rigorous fate of the petty villain is 
not ſoftened with one tear of pity; his 
retribution is a halter. The plunder of a 
nation is rewarded with a garter, with the 
inſignia by which our generous and mag- 
nanimous Edward was * diſtinguiſhed. 
But 


* Le conquerant, dit le corſaire Demetrius à 
Alexandre, eſt un homme, qui, à la téte de cent 
mille autres, vole, a la fois, cent mille bourſes, 
ẽgorge cent mille citoyens ; ; fait en grand, le mal 


que le brigand fait en petit; et qui, plus in 
juſte que ce dernier, eſt plus nuiſible à la ſociete. 


Le voleur eſt Veffroi du particulier. Le conquerant 
eſt, comme le,deſpote, le fleau d'une nation. Qui 
determine notre reſpect pour les Alexandres, les 
Cortés; et notre mepris pour les Cartouches les Raf- 
- hats? La puiſſance des uns, etl'im puiſſance des autres. 


Dans 


"5 


| 
| 
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Aut it is far from bei eing my intentien to 
ſactifice truth to a miſtaken and unjuſt 


compaſſion for the poor. The lower de- 
grees of life abound with baſe characters, 
who ſeem, from native diſpoſition, from 


the 


Dans le brigatid, ce n elt Pas 1 le crime, 
mais la foibleſſe qu'on mepriſe. 


The conqueror, ſaid Demetrius the pirate, to 


40 Alexander, is a deſtructive adyenturer, who, at 
4 the head of ' an hundred thouſand men, takes an 
hundred thouſand purſes by one fortunate en- 
counter, butchers a hundred thouſand people, 


„ perpetrates that kind of evil with immenſe effect, 


« which is committed by the robber in detail, and 


% who, as he is more unjuſt than the latter, is more 


% jtijurious to ſociety. The robber is dreaded by 


individuals; the conqueror, like the tyrant, is the 
« terrour of a nation. Why do we admire an Alex- 


ander and a Cortez, and deſpiſe a Cartouche and a 


« Raffiat? Becauſe Alexander and Cortez had great, 


| « Cartouche and Raffiat IIe power, We affix in- 
«6 famy to the robber, on account of his weakneſs, 


*« not on account of his crimes.” 


 Helcetius ; de Homme, Chap. Nth, 


A muchos les parece baſtante para acometer qual- 


quier maldad, el deſeo de reynar. 


Many people think av an ambition 858 
« empire authorizes any crime.” 


Aoariana- 6. H; Nory of Spain. 


SERMUN'EK ͤ 
the years of infancy to have been the 
ſlaves of vice; and who at length perpe- 
trate thoſe daring crimes which are highly 
injurious to ſociety, and in the end prove 
fatal to themſelves. By native diſpoſition, 
J here mean an inexplicable formation of 
the man, on which bad impreſſions and 
| habits, if they are not carefully avoided, 
and ſtrenuouſly combated, gain a very 


: early and a peculiarly ſtrong and durable 


influence. Ingratitude, in return for kind 
and effectual protection, is common in 
the inferiour claſſes of mankind. It is, 
indeed, a crime which is every day com- 
mitted by all the ranks of ſociety; and it 
ſeems to be equally diffuſed through all na- 
tions; it is epidemical to the world; and 
it is one of the moſt infamous ſtigmas that 
we can apply to human nature. With 
regard to this crime, the rich cannot with 
any reaſon upbraid the poor. It is im- 
poſſible for the latter to act more ungrate- 
fully to their friends and benefactors 
than the former; from whom, however, 


Db We 
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we have a right to expect more ey -þ 
as they have far better opportunities to AC- 


quire liberal ſentiments and liberal conduct. 
Cunning, in the people whom I am 


characterizing, is a common, and it is a 


very mean quality. The poor man wiſhes 
to gain ſome point, which in your opinion 
18 trifling; to him it is momentous : : He 

has not the courage to attack your proper- 
ty, nor to addreſs. your humanity, He 

makes his advances i in ſome timid, oblique : 
way; by ſome blundering deception; 3 
blundering, becauſe if it gains its end, it 
is ſoon detected. I muſt here again ob- 
ſerve, that a violation of integrity is con- 
demned by the world only for the obſcu- 
nty of the perſon by whom, and againſt 

whom it is committed; and for its impo- 
tence or feeble conſequences. It is made 

meritorious by its magnitude and ſplendid 


effects. The poor man over- reaches an in- 
dividual, and is deſpiſed: The ſtateſman 
breaks his faith with a neighbouring king- 


dom; 
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dom; and if afterwards his meaſures are 


ſucceſsful, he is * applauded. 
= D The 


* Qu'on examine les hommes; on verra qu'il 

n'eſt point de crime qui ne ſoit mis au rang des acti- 
ons honnè tes par les ſocietẽs auxquelles ce crime eſt 
utile; ni d' action utile au public, que ne ſoit blamee 
de quelque ſocietẽ particuliere a a 5 cette mème action 
eſt nuiſible. 


60 11 we examine 5 Sor 3 and the ſtate of 
4 the world, we ſhall find, that the worſt crimes are 
6 claſſed with laudable actions by ſome ſocieties, 
„ which derive advantage from thoſe crimes; and 
* that the moſt amiable and beneficial virtues are 
«© condemned and ſeverely diſcouraged by certain 
« communities, with whoſe policy thoſe virtues are 
« inconſiſtent.” | 


 Helvetins ; De Þ Efprit : Diu IT. Chap. II. 


Such is the ſtrainof the Helvetian b duch 
is this great writer's theory of man. And that 
theory is one of the ſevereſt, becauſe one of the 
trueſt ſatires on the human race. It is not a ſpeci- 
ous, philoſophical romance of the cloſet ; but the 
work of a penetrating and active mind, which had 
been n long ee with the worls, and intent on 


moral 
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The poor, by their idleneſs, and other 
vices, or by a long and deplorable malady, are 
ſometimes reduced to an abſolute want of 
the neceſſaries of life; and commit theft 
or robbery, to procure thoſe neceſſaries. 
Heaven forbid that I ſhould excuſe thoſe 
violent acts! But while I own that they are 

illegal 


moral and political obſervation. We muſt indeed 
own it a juſt, as well as a ſevere ſatire on the hu- 


man ſpecies, if we recolle&t that its author was not. 


only a perſon of illuſtrious talents, but that he was 


not ſtimulated to form his theory in the gloom of 
retirement, after a feries of ungenerous and barba- 


rous treatment. For he enjoyed a hereditary and 
affluent fortune; he practiſed the mild, the gay, the 
beneficent virtue; he was loved and eſteemed in 
France; and he was admired by Europe. A ruth- 


leſs inquiſitor, ignorant of the genius and benevo- 


lence of Helvetius, but well acquainted with his in- 
fidelity, will claſs me with h in unbelief, for offer- 
ing this eulogium to his memory. But I wiſh to be 

Judged by liberal minds, who will determine, in a 
moment, whether our inquiſi tor or the writer of 


| this note is, at leaſt in on- inſtance, the better Chriſ- 
tian; — the man who takes up a haſty and unchari- 


table ſuſpicion of his neighbour, and who denies 
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illegal and wicked, Heaven forbid that I 
ſhould not deeply feel for the- unhappy 
criminals ! A country *ſquire, a church- 
warden, or even a pariſh prieſt may tell 
me, that they deſerve no quarter ; for there 
are work-houſes to receive and maintain 
ſuch people. To this objection J reply, 
that if they abhor going into a work-houſe, 
as ſuch inſtitutions of pretended charity 
are generally conducted, I think much 
may be {aid in their favour, The mana- 
gers of theſe houſes ſeem to conclude, that 
poverty, fortunately for its victims, 1s a 
Torpedo; that i it renders our ſpecies as in- 
3 ſenſible 


che exiſtence of the moſt bb merit; if 3 
exiſts with faults which are injurious to his intereſt; 
or he, who hath always ingenuouſly and openly 
given his tribute of encomium to conſpicuous merit, 
whether its poſſeſſor was a Chriſtian or Deiſt ;— 
friend or foe. With impartial and enlightened ' 
umpires between the prieſt and me, un ſuffrage, to 
the talents and virtues of Helvetius (to adopt the 
words of Monteſquieu, after his praiſe of Julian the 
= Apoſtate) un ſuffrage, ainſi arrach;, ne me rendra 
= point complice de ſon infidelite. 


—ͤ— 


—ͤ—H—— —— — — — 
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ſenſible as ſtocks or ſtones. I know that 
in theſe miſerable aſylums of diſtreſs, little 


or no regard is pid to the different ac- 
commodations and comforts which diffe- 
rent infirmities require; and I am ſtill 
more certain, that though generous and 
feeling hearts may be degraded to the 
loweſt ſituations that can be imagined, no 


particular conſolation 1s adminiftered ; no 


particular indulgences are allowed to ſuch 
hearts, by the ſuperintendents of theſe 
| Scythian foundations :—All which very 


material objects, as they would be reckoned 
of great and tender conſequence, would 
be attentively marked and carefully exa- 


mined by ſagacious and inquiſitive hu- 
manity. 


Though in general, our inferiour 9 
of men have religion more at heart than the 


ſuperiour, a proper ſenſe and veneration of 


religion is become very languid throughout 
the kingdom. This decay of piety we may 
partly attribute to the peſtilential commu- 
nication of every quarter of this iſland 


with 
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with London; and partly to that con- 
tempt of religion, which is not privately 
and cautiouſly entertained, but oſtenta- 
tiouſly and impudently diſplayed by the 
wealthy and the great. People in low 
circumſtances often purchaſe, with very im- 
prudent expence, ſome humble and paltry 
imitations of the faſhions of their ſupe- 
riours, to whom they look up with vene- 
ration, as to terreſtrial deities; as to the 
univerſal and infallible arbitrators of right 
and wrong. Surely then, if theſe models 
of rectitude would exhibit in their lives 
the practice and decorum of religion, they 
would be emulated in this eſſential part 
of their conduct, by thoſe who pay ſuch a 
deference to their authority in trifles ; 
eſpecially as the latter might, in their 
noble imitation, obtain a fimilarity to their 
great archetypes without money ; and as 
they would ſoon find it productive of their 

true and permanent happineſs. TS 
As J have endeavoured to give an equi- 
table Wh es of the manners of the 


= 
1 
| 
| 
| 
1 
' f 1 


poor, I have not directed my thoughts to i 
thoſe who are in difficult circumſtances, 
or to the abſolutely neceſſitous, who live 
in our metropolis. This it was proper 
for me to obſerve, leſt I ſhould ſeem to 
have been too favourable to abandoned and 
rapacious poverty. As to the people of 


wealth and faſhion, we may now deem 
them all inhabitants of London. And 
there the very exalted, and the very de- 


preſſed in ſtation, are equally profligate 

and eſtranged (though in different modes) 
from every perſuit that is worthy of ra- 
tional and immortal beings. The elegant, 
indeed, and the refined, as they are com- 
monly termed, are more odious than the 
groſs and the vulgar; for their whole ex- 

ternal appearance and addreſs, like the 
embelliſhed ſepulchres in ſcripture, con- 
ceal their internal corruption; promiſe - 


moral propriety and beauty, and may de- 


ceive inexperience and fimplicity. But 


the aſpect, and all the other externals of 


thoſe in the other extreme of life, are 


Fo „„ honeſtly, 
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honeſtly, and completely 2 of the 
ſhocking deformity of their minds. 
From what I have now remarked, and 
from the whole ſtrain of this diſcourſe, it 
will perhaps more ſtrongly appear, that 
mediocrity of circumſtances is the moſt 
eligible allotment that can be aſſigned us 
by Providence, on whatever ſpot of the 
globe we live; and that the wiſh of Agur 
is as memorable for its good ſenſe as for 
its humble piety: Give me neither poveriy 
nor riches: Feed me with food convenient 
for me; left I be full, and deny thee, and 
ſay, who is the Lord? Or left I be poor, 
and fteal, and * take the name of my God 
in vain. (Or, more properly, leſt J miſ- 
apply or proſtitute to falſehood, the name 
of my God). Prov. ch. xxx. v. 8, 9. 
But let us here obſerve, in honour to 
human nature, that in many parts of the 
| world, 
* The original word is, , which ſignifies, to 
feize, to take haſitly; and here it undoubtedly fig- 
nifies, to zake ra/hly, preſumptuouſly, impiouſly. 
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world, but moſt frequently in capitals, 
where our good as well as bad properties act 
with their utmoſt exertion, we ſee ſome great 
and unconquerable ſouls, maintaining a 
noble and vigorous oppoſition againſt adver- 
ſity; and aſſerting the dignity and powers of 
the mind, in defiance of the frowns and con- 
tempt of a prejudiced, vain, and luxurious 
age. I ſpeak of thoſe who have been bred in 
a liberal ſphere, who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their mental faculties; but 
from a variety of cauſes, which operate in 
our uncertain and complicated life, have 
never obtained their merited reward. Ithink 
the loweſt mechanick, who lives ſoberly, 
bravely repels poverty, and works hard for 
| - himſelf and his family, is a very meritorious 
and reſpectable being. But for my preſent 
inſtance, 1 chuſe the man of ſcience and 
literature; becauſe no perſon I ſuppoſe 
will deny, that in diſcouraging and morti- 
fying circumſtances, it is far more arduous, 
and therefore far more glorious, to exert 
reaſon, and memory, and fancy, than to 
exerciſe 


SNN Y 4 
exerciſe manual labour *. In a diſagreeable 
and painful ſituation, to quell every in- 
jurious paſſion; to aſſume the requiſite 

5 fortitude 


* Qu'on parcoure la Lifte des grands Hommes ; 
on verra que les Molieres, les Quinaults, les Cor- 
neilles, les Condes, les Paſcals, les Fontenelles, les 
Mallebranches, &c. ont, pour perfectionner leur 
Eſprit, eu Beſoin du Secours de la Capitale; que les 
Talents campagnards ſont toujours condamnes a la 
mediocrite; et que les Muſes, qui recherchent, avec 
tant d'empreſſement, les Bois, les Fontaines, et les 
Prairies, ne ſeroint que des villageoiſes, ſi Elles ne 
prenoient, de temps en temps, Pair des grandes 
— rpmons | 

« Tf we recolle& the lives of our great men, we 
« ſhall find that the Molieres, the Quinaults, the 
% Corneilles, the Condes, the Paſcals, the Fonte- 
de nelles, the Mallebranches, &c. would not have 
&« ſhone forth with all their luſtre, without the 
s aſſiſtance of the Capital; that thoſe talents which 
4 reſide always in the country, never riſe above me- 
« diocrity ; and that the Muſes, who are ſo fond of 
© woods, ſtreams and meadows, would reſemble 
the aukward and uninformed girls of a village, if 
* they did not frequently viſit a metropolis.” 


Heluaius; De IT Eſprit : Diſecurs III. Chap. XXVII. Note. 


—  —— — — 
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fortitude and reſolution; to deſpiſe little 


ideas and perſonal wants; to examine, with 
Newton, the laws of the univerſe ; or to 


create the vivid pictures of gay or moral 


imagination; — to atchieve theſe exploits, 
raiſes tho man who performs them to the 


pinnacle of one kind of human excel- 


lence; and makes him as great in letters as 5 
the unfortunate Epictetus was in phil oſo- 
Phy, or the unfortunate Annibal in war. 
For the conſolation, and for the honour of 


thoſe who ſuffer adverſity, inſtances like 


this which J have now produced, are not 


extremely rare, are not abſolute prodigies, 


among the well educated poor: But where 
ſhall we find an example of equal ann 
among the rich and the great ? 

Thus I have endeavoured to repreſent to 
you, impartially and explicitly, the com- 
parative merit and demerit, of the rich 


and poor. If I have taken a too extenſive 


or too particular a ſurvey of theſe objects, 
you will excuſe me, on account of the 


great importance of the view. In ſumm- 


ing 
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ing up the evidence between the parties 
(for we have a right to bring them both 
to a fair trial, in the ſacred chancery under 
bis roof Yit appears that both the proſ- 
perous and the unfortunate, have ſtrong 
temptations to deviate from the path of 
moral and evangelical rectitude; but that 
more innocence, oquanimity, and virtue, are 
acquired in the ſchool of adverſity, than 
| in the palace of fortune. For theſe ad- 
vantages on the fide of the poor, I have 
already accounted. They often determine, 
at the authoritative call of neceſſity, to 
give all the /audable activity and flexibility 
of the mind, all its moſt 1 ingenious, and 
ſablimeſt energies, their full play.“ Hence 
they acquire the art of filling their time 

| with 


La proſperidad, y regalos, nos enflaquecen, y 
hazen caer en grandes males: las adverſidades, y 


Trabajos, nos abiven, y nos deſpiertan. 

+ By proſperity and luxury, we are enervated 
% and made victims to our follies ; by adverſity and 
„ hardſhips, We are fouzed and animated to gene- 
* rous enterprize. | | 
| Mariana's Hiſtory of Spain, 
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with proper employment; prevent vice 
and diſſipation from making their fatal in- 


roads on the heart; raiſe a conſcientious 


fund of ſelf approbation; and deſerve the 


reſpect of the community. But how can 
they be actuated with theſe ingenuous ex- 


ertions; how can they obtain theſe ineſtim- 


able acquiſitions, w hom fortune, like a cruel- 


ly indulgent and doating parent, keeps per- 


petually in a ſtate of indolent, capricious, 


and petulant infancy ; and who ſtartle at 


the very name of difficulty? For how can 
wie gain thoſe objects which have always 


been moſt ardently perſued by the wiſe and 
good; how can we gain any real honours 
or any real ſatisfaction in ourſelves; with- 


out great patience, perſeverance, and ſelf- 


denial ; without many vigorous and vic- 
torious conflicts with our love of eaſe; with 
all the obliquities ; - with all the deſtrutive 
propenſities of our nature? 5 
It is likewiſe evident, that the vices of 


the indigent ate circumſcribed by the cir- 


Cum 
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cumſcription of their power; and I am 
afraid that poor ſuſtenance contributes 

more to ſubdue the turbulence of all the 
paſſions, than the moſt eloquent lectures 
of chriſtian morality. In balancing this 
account, I muſt, in] juſtice, farther obſerve, 
that the bad qualities and habits of the 
Poor are of ſmall extent, from the obſcu- 
rity of their ſituations, as well as from 
their want of power. For the faults and 
the crimes of grandeur are committed on 
conſpicuous ground; they are expoſed to 
the eye, and to the ſhafts of envy ; while 
many a baſe deſire, and many a preſump- 
tuous diſcontent at the diſpenſations of 
Providence, dawn, inflame, and die, in 
the ſilent and ſequeſtered cottage, without ' 
notice and without effect. | 

I am certain, however, that every Un- 
mane heart of this congregation, hath 
given its verdict in favour of the poor, 
with a laudable partiality ; or rather with 
a juſt and diſtinguiſhing lenity. For the 
weak and the friendleſs, an ardent ſym- 


pathy 
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pathy i 1s always entertained by the gener- 


ous and the good. And, indeed, in the 


eye of reaſon, as we are too ſtrongly im- 


preſſed by preſent, and too weakly affected 


by future objects, a more determined and 


elevated merit is required of thoſe who 


have every immediate reward propoſed to 


them for their virtue, than of thoſe who, 


after a ſeries of uncommon worth, are 


only recompenſed in this world, with a 
prolongation of life. The conduct of the 
rich, and that of the poor, are viewed by 


two ſorts of men, in an inverted ratio of 


moral eſtimation. The rich man's act of 


common civility is a monument of virtue: 
While he is not a convicted felon, he can 


hardly be guilty of miſconduct, in the 
opinion of the mere ſupple, ſelfiſh, un- 
feeling man of the world. But to the 
poor man he gives no quarter; to him he 


attributes no merit. If he hath ſtolen, to 
ſatisfy his hunger, he deſerves death; if 
he is obedient, ſober, and induſtrious, our 
inſolent Judge blaſphemouſly miſapplies 
the 
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the language of Scripture, and 258 55 he is 
an unprofitable ſervant; he has done that 
which was his duty to do; Luke, chap. xvii. 
v. 10. On the contrary, the bold and 
| gigantic vices of the great, are cenſured 
with an honeſt and warrantable indigna- 
tion; large allowances are always made, 
and the moſt tender compaſſion is always 
expreſſed, for the poor, by the nen, 
and the Chriſtian. 

T ſhall now make the directly religious 
application for which my diſcourſe was 
principally intended, and which, I am 
afraid, you will think I have too long 
deferred. Believe me, it was not my aim 
to diſplay the parade of the rhetorician, 
or of the mere modern moraliſt; but to 
evince the uſe, the neceſſity, the efficacy 
of Chriſtianity. And as this was my 
aim, I here beg leave to obſerve, that” 
where I have uſed the word chance, or 
fortune, T defire not to be underſtood lite- 
rally; for I there only adopted the com- 
mon mode of language. Tam thoroughly 

| 5 con- 
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convinced, as I hope we all are, that all 
our proſperous and adverſe events, are ef- 
fected by the completely wiſe and good 
permiſſion or diſpoſal, of an all-ſecing and 
all- ruling Providence. 

The precepts enjoined, and the retribu- 
tions propoſed to us, with infallible cer- 
tainty, by the Chriſtian religion, are our 
beſt, our only ſalutary guides and mo- 
nitors, in every ſphere of life. But they 
are particularly indiſpenſible, and effica- 
cious, in trying ſituations; ſuch as thoſe 
of proſperity and adverſity; where our : 
fortitude and reſolution are put to the 
proof ; : often to a ſevere, to an extreme 
proof, in the latter ſtate. If the rich, and | 
poor, gave but the two following texts of 
Scripture their juſt importance, they would 
act in their reſpective ſtations with chriſ- 
tian virtue. Charge them that are rich in 
this world, (ſays St. Paul) that they be not 
high -minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly 


all things to enjoy: That they do good; that 
they 


— 
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they be rich in good works ; ready to diſ- 
. 1rubute, willing to communicate; laying 2 


in flore for themſelves a good foundation for 
the time to come; that they may lay hold on 


eternal life. - im e 17, 1 8, 19. 
And the ſame Apoſtle obſerves (an obſer- 
vation, which, though peculiarly appli- 
cable to the perſecutions that were ſuffered 
by the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, may 
be aſſerted of any ſpecies of adverſity, in 
any age) our light alſliction, which is but 1 
or a moment, worketh for us a far more e- | 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. 
ch. iv. v. 17. | 3 
If we really and Saks believed, that 
theſe, and many ſuch paſlages of Scripture, 
were dictated by the ſpirit of God, we 
| ſhould undoubtedly live correſpondently 
with our belief. Indeed all the moral and 
practical parts of the Chriſtian religion, 
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are addreſſed to our reaſon as well as to »& 
our faith : Our obſervance of them will, 
in the general courſe of human events, as 
certainly make our exiſtence very agreeable 


Ex here, 
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here, as it will make us 3 3 c 
hereafter. Therefore, let no man ſay, 
when he rejects Chriſtianity, that he has 
given it a fair hearing ; that he rejects it 
after a calm, and diſpaſſionate inquiry. 
Men continue obſtinate infidels, not from 
the incredibility of religion. A courſe of 
intemperance, the habit of indulging any 


illicit paſſions, embarraſſes and diſtracts the 


mind; keeps it in a continual fever; 


makes it abhor to ſtudy thoſe pure, and 


awful truths, which muſt condemn its 


own practices; vitiates the moral taſte, 


15 


and clouds the underſtanding. 
On this powerful and celeſtial religion, 
then, let us found our hopes of a uniform 


and unſhaken practice of virtue. Look 


back to the boaſted characters of antiquity; 
to the luminaries of the pringipal ſets 
of philoſophy in old Greece and Rome.— 


The conduct of * Cicero (I am ſorry to 


arraign 


* What 1 have here aſſerted of Cicero, is well 
known to be true; notwithſtanding the elaborate, 
dut weak defence of his character by Dr. Middleton. 

The 


arraign the morals of a man, whoſe genius 

I idolize) the conduct of Cicero, the diſ- 

ciple of Plato, was inconſiſtent, timid, 
3 . and 


The public may not, in general, be fo well ac- 
quainted with Brutus's uſury, and with his treachery 
to the cauſe of the commonwealth; nor with the 
reſpe& and kindneſs which were ſhown by Atticus 
tq one of the moſt abominable. wretches that ever 
exiſted. Theſe facts, therefore, I ſhall communis 
cate to the reader, as they are related by the un- 
diftinguiſhing admirer, and encomiaſt of Cicero: 
and by the accurate, ſpirited, and elegant tranſ- 
lator of the Letters of that illuſtrious Roman. 


The City of Salamis, in Cyprus, owed to two 
„ of Brutus's friends, as he 'pretended, Scaptius, 
«<« and Matinius, above twenty thouſand pounds 
46. ſterling, upon bond, at a moſt extravagant inte- 
< reſt; and he begged of Cicero (who was then 
«« proconſul of Cilicia) to take their perſons and 
«© concerns, under his ſpecial protection. Appius, . 
« who was Brutus's father-in-law, had granted 
every thing that was aſked to Scaptius, a præ- 
60 fecture in Cyprus, with ſome troops of horſe, with 
<« which he miſerably harraſſed the poor Salami- 
* nians, in order to force them to comply with. his 
** unreaſonable demands: For he ſhut up their, 
_ * whole Senate in the council-room, till five of 

| | 6 them 
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Scaptius's legal demand. 
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and hypoeritical. Brutus, one of the chief 
ornaments of the ſtoical ſect; the en- 
thuſiaſtick admirer of virtue, and the 


patron 


them were ſtarved to death with hunger. Brutus 


laboured to place him in the fame degree of fa- 


vour with Cicero; but Cicero being informed 
of this violence, at Epheſus, by a deputation 
from Salamis, made it the firſt act of his Govern- 


ment to recal the troops from Cyprus, and' put 


an end to Scaptius's prefecture; having laid it 
down for a rule, to grant no command to any 
man who was concerned in trade, or negotiating | 
money in the province. To give ſatisfaction, 
however, to Brutus, he enjoined the Salaminians 
to pay off Scaptius's bond; which they were 


| ready to do, according to the tenour of his edict, 


by which he had ordered, that no bonds in þ:; 
province ſhould carry above one per cent. by the 
month. Scaptius refuſed to take the money on 


thoſe terms; inſiſting on four per cent. (per 
month |) as the condition of his bond expreſſed; 

, which computation almoſt doubled the principal 
ſum : While the Salaminians, as they proteſted 


to Cicero, could not have paid the original debt, 
if they had not been enabled to do it by his help, 
and out of his own dues that he had remitted to. 
them ; which amounted to ſomewhat more than 


«© This 
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patron of liberty ; Brutus was a notorious 
uſurer ; and, what is yet more ſurpriſing, 
Brutus was perfidious to the declining, 


4 | and 


* This extortion raiſed Cicero's indignation ; 
„and notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances of 
hBrutus and Atticus, he was determined to over- 
« rule it; though Brutus, in order to move | him- 
« the more effectually, thought proper to confeſs 
66 that he had all along diſſembled 5 THAT THE 
„% DEBT WAS REALLY HIS OWN, AND SCAPTIUS 
„ ONLY HIS AGENT IN IT. | 


 Middleton's Life f fide Vol. II. p. 187. 


Marcus Weins (ſays Mr. 1 was nephew 
'« to Cato; whoſe virtues he had the juſt ambition 
% to copy. He ſeems, however, in ſome points, to 
„% have fallen ſhort of the model he propoſed to 
© imitate; as he by no means acted up to that 
„ inflexible uniformity of conduct which renders 
the character of Cato ſo gloriouſſy ſingular.— 
« Thus, though Brutus, at the battle of Pharſalia, 
40 engaged on the ſide of Pompey, yet immediately 
ot after the unſucceſsful event of that action, he not 
« only made his peace with Cæſar, but was willing 
to contribute to the ruin of that cauſe in which 
+ he had ſo lately engaged. For Cæſar, being 
6 doubtful of what route Pompey had taken, in his 

| flight, 


and almoſt deſperate fortune of the com- 
monwealth of Rome. Atticus, too, a fa- 
mous Epicurean, was a notorious uſurer. 


* 


And 


5 flight, it was by the advice and information of 
6c Brutus that he. followed him into Egypt. 

Plutarch. In vita Bruti.— From the N. otes to Amel. 

Tranſlation os Cicero's Ep ile, Vol. II. B. ix. Ep. 1 3¹ 5 


The trimming conduct of Atticus is as notorfous as 
his uſury. But what an infamous trimmer he was, 
the following quotation, from Cicexo's Biographer, 


will evince. 


66 Atticus always paid a particular Court to Ax- 
« ToNY; and in the time even of his diſgrace, when 
“ he was driven out of Italy, and his affairs thought 
&« deſperate, did many eminent ſervices to his friends 
% at Rome, and above all, to his wife and children; 
% whom he aſſiſted not only with his advice, but 


« with his money alſo, on all occaſions of their di- 


„ ſtreſs; ſo that when Antony came to Rome, in 
the midſt of the maſſacre, he made it his firſt care 
« to find out Atticus; and no ſooner learnt where 
he was, than he wrote him word, with his own, 
16. hand, to lay aſide all fears, and to come to him 
T immediately ; ; and affigned him a guard to protect 


£6 him from any inſult or violence of the ſoldiers.” 


b | Middlaon s Life of Cicero, Vol. III. p. 378. 


* I would 
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And when men were contending for free- 


dom (a fcred and alarming criſis, which 


ee calls forth the decided, and moſt 
vigorous 
I would not have offered ſuch an inſult to the 


Chriſtian Religion, as to have ſhown its great ſupe- 
riority to the Epicurean ſect, if I had conſidered 


_ fenjual pleaſure as the chief perſuit, as the chief 


good, of the diſciples of Epicurus. But when that 
great philoſopher pronounced pleaſure the chief 


good, he meant hat pleaſure which reſults from the 
practice of virtue. Virtue and pleaſure, were, in 


his opinion, ſo intimately. connected; he was ſo 


thoroughly convinced, that without virtue, there was 
no pleaſure worth enjoying, that he made virtue and 


pleaſure ſynonymous terms. And agreeably to this 
encouraging and beautiful idea, the beſt of his 
diſciples thought and lived, 


That this was the W object of Epicurus and 
his true followers, might be proved by the autho- 
rity of many ancient writers. It is proved by a 
paſſage in a letter of Caſſius the Conſpirator, who, 


late in life, took the Epicurean philoſophy for his 
moral guide. 


Ipſe——Epicurus, a quo omnes Catii, et Ama- 


finti, mali verborum interpretes, proficiſcuntur, 
dicit, uu 21 zd, avev TY KANu; . Fuas Or. 


Cicer. Epiſt. Lib. XV. Epiſt. XIX. Caſſus Ciceroni. 
66 Epicarus 
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vigorous exertions of the honeſt and the 
brave) all the views and actions of At- 
ticus were centered in himſelf; in his 
own perſonal ſafety ; ; hence, he kept well 
with all parties; and hence, he was. 
equally liberal, and made equal profeſ- 
fions of friendſhip, to the 38 295 and 
me good. | 
If, then, we reſt our conduct, and our 
5 3 and fears, on any human theory, We 
hall find, on ſome emergency, that we 
have been indeed attentive hearers, but that 
wie cannot be effectual doers, of that which 
is right. We ſhall find, that we have been 
ſeduced by an elegant and pleaſing ſpecula- 
tion. Our fair ſtructure, like the fooliſh 
man's houſe in the Goſpel, will be built 
| upon 


„ Epicurus himſelf, from whom the Catii, and 
ee the Amafinii, together with the reft of thoſe in- 
| a jurious interpreters of his meaning, pretend to 
9 « derive their tenets, expreſsly declares, THAT A 
4. PLEASURABLE, LIFE CAN ALONE BE PRO- | 
„ CURED BY THE PRACTICE OF VIRTUE,” 
Melmoth's Tranſlation of Ciceros Letters, B. X. Let, 22. 
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upon ſand; and, like 58 houſe, it will 
fall, in ſome tempeſt and whirlwind of the 

paſſions. The rains will deſcend, and the 
floods come, and the winds blow, and beat 
upon that houſe ; and it will fall; and great 
will be its fall; great, in proportion to 
the confidence and preſumption of its poſ- 
ſeſſour. Mat. ch, vii. v. 24. But if the 


ſyſtem of our conduct is founded upon the 


Goſpel, it is founded upon a rock: The 
principles of the fabrick will ſecure us 
through time; and they will operate in 
eternity. 
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1. cox. CHAP. XI. PART OF 28TH VERSE, 2 


\ ——LET A MAN EXAMINE HIMSELF. 


T SHALL take the liberty, in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, to wave any parti- 
cular view of ſacramental preparation, the 
obje& to which the words of my text are 
immediately applied. I ſhall take a ge- 
neral, extenſive, and as complete a ſurvey 
as I can, of the great importance and uſe 
of a proper, thorough examination, and 
knowledge of ourſelves. 5 
| Know thyſelf, has been juſtly deemed a 
golden, a celeſtial precept, by the moſt 
illuſtrious of the ancient, as well as of the 
modern ſages. It is, undoubtedly, one of 1 
5 the moſt uſeful and comprehenſive precepts 


in 
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in the whole moral ſyſtem. Thales > . 
Miletus is ſaid to Have been its firſt autlibur. 
It, in time, acquired the authority of a di- 
vine oracle: It was ſuppoſed to have been 
given originally by Apollo himſelf; and 
it was written in golden capitals over the 
door of his Temple at Delphi. To this 
account of its celeſtial fource, Juvenal, that 
animated and noble Roman ſatyriſt, gives 
his honourable teſtimony; who, without 
heſitation, aſſerts, that this maxim, how 
thyſelf, deſcended +from Heaven. Of this ( 
general opinion Cicero I gives us the fol- 
„ 3 lowing 


* He flouriſhed about the year of the world 3330 
and was contemporary with Joſiah, King of Judah. 


+ ——E cœlo deſcendit esd, Liauror. 

F igendum, et memori tractandum pectore, ſive 
Conjugium quæras, vel ſacri in parte ſenatus 

Eſſe velis; nec enim Loricam poſcit Achillis 

Therſites, in qua ſe traducebat Ulyſſes 

Ancipitem, ceu tu magno diſcrimine cauſam 

Protegere affectas te Conſule, dic tibi quis ſis. 
ET. > Juvenal. Sat. xvi. v. 27. 


"2 Hzc enim, Tha e. | philoſophia] nos cum cæteras 
. res omnes, tum quod eſt difficillimum docuit ; + ut 
i on | noſmet 
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lowing reaſon: “ This precept, ſays he, 

<« hath ſuch force, hath ſuch important 
c ſenſe in it, that it was not attributed to 
any mortal, but to the Delphic God.” 
If we view the maxim in all the latitude 
which it admits, it would require a longer 
time for diſcuſſion than I can preſume to 
requeſt of you on this occaſion. I ſhall, 
however, as conciſely, yet as clearly and 
pertinently as is in my power, ſurvey its 

import, and the ſalutary objects which it 
brings to the mind; as they relate to our- 
„ ſelves, 


noſmet ipſos noſceremus. Cujus præcepti tanta vis, 
tanta ſententia eſt, ut ea non homini cuipiam, ſed 
Delphico Deo tribueretur. 

| Cicero, de Legibus: Lib. I. 
Quod præceptum quia majus erat quam ut ab 
homine videatur, idcirco aſſignatum eſt Deo, Jubet 


igitur nos Pythius Apollo noſcere noſmet-ipſos. 
| Cicero, de Finibus : Lib. V. Chap. 16. 
Et nimirum hanc habet vim præceptum Apollinis, | 
quo monet ut ſe quiſque noſcat. Hunc igitur noſſe 
i. e. animum] niſi divinum eſſet, non eſſet hoc 
acrioris cujuſdam animi præceptum, ſic ut tributum 
Deo ſit; hoc eſt, ſeipſum poſſe cognoſcere. 5 


; Cicero, Tuſc. Duet. Book V. 
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felves, to our neighbours, and, in general, 
to human nature. If my method of treat- 
ing this momentous ſubject is not rigidly 
formal, I flatter myſelf that it will be ſaf- 
ficiently regular and perſpicuous. 


An accurate and impartial examination 
and knowledge of ourſelves, would pro- 
duce in us a moſt amiable temper of mind, 
in our intercourſe with others; it would 


produce in us a chriſtian candour, and in- 


dulgence to their frailties and their faults. 
For as felf-examination, and its conſe- 
quence, ſelf-knowledge, are the duties of 


every one, they are in the power of every 


one. They demand no ſublimity and re- 
finement of genius; they are within the 
attainment of the plaineſt underſtanding. 
Nor are they out of our power, from the 
taint and depravity which we unfortunately 
receive, by our mixture with the world. 
Let us have but courage enough to retire 
frequently from that world, for our im- 


provement in virtue; let us edit the 


oracles of ſolitude, and we ſhall find, that 
the tumultuous, the impetuous paſſions, 
will 


SERMON II. 6 
will be huſhed ; that the fatal deluſion, | 
with regard to our real characters, which 
flows either from our own adulation, or 
from the adulation of others, will entirely 
vaniſh ; that the ſevere, but ſalutary voice 
of reaſon and of conſcience will be diſ- 
tinctly heard; and that we ſhall be com- 
pletely exhibited to ourſelves. And in the 
intereſting picture, perhaps the very beſt 
of us would ſee fo many humbling and 
mortifying objects ; ſuch a want of fair 
proportion and grace ; ſo many lineaments 
of deformity ; that if we often uſed this 
harſh, but wholeſome diſcipline, we ſhould 
certainly return from the ſhades of the 
. ſoundeſt and moſt uſeful philoſophy, into 
the walks of public life, the determined, 
and ſucceſsful imitators of our mild and 
merciful Maſter. Were we all thoroughly 
and properly acquainted with our own 
treſpaſles, the firſt hard ſtone of cenſure, 
of condemnation, and of death, would 
never be thrown from a heart as flinty as 
itſelt, againſt an unfortunate offender. How 


. | generous 
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ſelves, to our neighbours, and, in general, 

to human nature. If my method of treat- 

ing this momentous ſubject is not rigidly 
formal, I flatter myſelf that it will be ſuf< 
ficiently regular and perſpicuous. 

An accurate and impartial examination 
and knowledge of ourſelves, would pro- 
duce in us a moſt amiable temper of mind, 
in our intercourſe with others; it would 
produce in us a chriſtian candour, and in- 
dulgence to their frailties and their faults. 
For as ſelf.- examination, and its conſe- 
quence, ſelf-knowledge, are the duties of 
| every one, they are in the power of every 
one. They demand no ſublimity and re- 
finement of genius; they are within the 

attainment of the plaineſt underſtanding. 
Nor are they out of our power, from the 
taint and depravity which we unfortunately 


receive, by our mixture with the world. 
Let us have but courage enough to retire 
frequently from that world, for our im- 
provement in virtue; let us court the 
oracles of ſolitude, and we ſhall find, that 

the tumultuous, the impetuous paſſions, 
Will 
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will be huſhed ; that the fatal deluſion, 
with regard to our real characters, which 


flows either from our own adulation, or 


from the adulation of others, will entirely 
vaniſh ; that the ſevere, but ſalutary voice 
of reaſon and of conſcience will be diſ- 
T tinctly heard; and that we ſhall be com- 
pletely exhibited to ourſelves. And in the 
intereſting picture, perhaps the very beſt 
of us would ſee ſo many humbling and 
 mortifying objects; ſuch a want of fair 


proportion and grace; fo many lineaments 


of deformity ; that if we often uſed this 
harſh, but wholeſome diſcipline, we ſhould 
certainly return from the ſhades of the 
ſoundeſt and moſt uſeful philoſophy, into 
the walks of public life, the determined, 
and ſucceſsful imitators of our mild and 
merciful Maſter. Were we all thoroughly 
and. properly acquainted with our own 


treſpaſles, the firſt hard ſtone of cenſure, 


of condemnation, and of death, would 
never be thrown from a heart as flinty as 
itſelf, againſt an unfortunate offender. How. 


3 generous 
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% . 
generous would then our obſervations! be, 
on characters which are compoſed of vir- 
tues and of vices; nay, with what regret 
ſhould we condemn an unhappy character, 
which, with many vices, poſſeſſed even 
but one noble virtue! We ſhould ſcorn the 
cold and rigid letter of the law, which 
killeth ; and apply to the warm and ge- 
nerous ſpirit which maketh alive. We 
ſhould not, with the ſourneſs and inflexi- 
bility of an inquiſitor, exact the ſame 
ſteddineſs in rectitude of conduct, from 
men of all deſcriptions and deſtinies! We 
ſhould make equitable and large allowances 
for conſtitution, for hard, and trying fitua- 
tions; in which, I apprehend, it is far 
- eafier to rail at miſcondu&' than to con- 
duct one's ſelf well: We ſhould make 
large allowances for the exceſſes of beauti- 
ful, but dangerous : ſenſibility. | There 
would then be no violent reſentment, no 
laſting malignity; none of your timid, 
proud, and -puny half-forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, which {till continues willing 10 
Ss  avound, 
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wound, but is yet afraid or abun to rie. 
Our manners would then be animated, and 
adorned with eſteem, with cordiality, 
with affection; with a uniſon,” a muſick 
more raviſhing to the heart of man than 
that of the ſpheres I mean, ſocial, moral, 
and religious harmony. In the progreſs 
of my diſcourſe, what beneficent, what 
charming effects have already n | 
from ſelf-knowledge ! | | 
In the acquiſition of ſelf-knowledge, we 
ought to comprehend a ſerious, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the frailties and 
miſeries of our earthly, and periſhable 
part. And if we reflected frequently and 
maturely on them, we ſhould be as ſtrongly 5 
and habitually diſpoſed to ſupply the 
wants, as to forgive the faults of our fel- 
low- creatures. The rich man, by this ſpe- 
cies of reflection, would gain the moſt divine 
of human pleaſures; for he would learn to 
feel, to ſympathize, and to relieve. He 
would be eager to perform thoſe noble and 
extenſive acts of humanity and benevolence, 
| F-2 | to 
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to which he was not before ſufficiently im- 
pelled not from an abſolute barbarity of 
his nature, but from that intoxicating 
elegance and grandeur that ſurround him; 
from that whirl of pleaſure and diſſi pa- 
tion, which fatally, againſt the good of 
mankind, prevent attention to the ſcenes 
of human woe. He would then begin to 
be convinced, that we may be ſtung with 


winter in vain drove all its horrours againſt 


his impenetrable fortreſs, the manſion of 
luxury and ſplendour; he would recollect 
a neighbouring widow and her young 
family, in a dark and ruinous cot, pining 
with famine, and ſhivering to the blaſt ;— 
a woman who deſerved a better fate; who 
herſelf had ſeen flouriſhing days; and who 
in thoſe days, had always been ready to 
ſhed the tear of ſympathy, and to give the 
tribute of more effectual relief. This excel- 
lent ſelf-knowledge; this acquaintance with 
the hard condition of mortality; and the 
forcible impreflion which this moſt elo- 


; quent 
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quent object fixes in his imagination, 
make him droop in the midſt of gaiety ; 
and he cannot enjoy a moment's peace till 
he hath ſheltered her from the ſtorm. 
From the powerful inſtructions of this 
moral and chriſtian ſchool, he is the active 
and magnificent patron of every kind of 
merit, He ſhows all poſſible tenderneſs 
and reſpect to the firſt of human honours, 
intellectual genius. He admires the in- 
trepid and exalted ſpirit of its poſſeſſour, 
who, in proportion to his difficulties and 
diſt reſſes, is tenacious of his rights; who 
ſcorns pretended, or half friendſhip; ſpurns 
the proud man's contumely; and with a 
magnanimous inflexibility, aſſerts the high - 
prerogatives, the glory of his nature, 
Such a man, our liberal and thorough ſelf- 
examiner is ambitious effectually to be- 
friend; he frees him from the pains 
of a great mind contending with adverſity ; 
he frees him from the affected contempt of 
a ſtupid, and envious age; and raiſes him 
ta affluence, to honours, and to fame. | 

5 VV Ines 
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I need not obſerve, that a proper, and 
often repeated inquiry into the ſtate of 
our own minds, and into the tenour of 
our own conduct, will undoubtedly pre- 
vail with us, to reform what is Wrong in 
our habits of thought and action. We 
are not loſt to virtue, from a total degene- 
racy of our nature; but from a want of 
the honeſt, and calm lectures of the heart, 
undiſturbed, uninterrupted by the noiſe 
and glitter of the world. The latter ob- 
jects, if we are always immerſed in them, 
infallibly lead us to deception and miſery; 
the former are our friendly and, certain 
guides to truth and happineſs. 

Such are the ſure conſequences of felt. 
. and ſelf- Knowledge. They 
make us lenient judges of the faults of 
others; rigorous inſpectors, and eradica- 
tors of our OWN. They teach us to obtain 
the God-like pleaſuse of doing good; 
ſtill the complaints of fainting — 
to heal the pains of ſentiment and virtue; 
to call forth the aſtoniſhing exertions of the 
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human mind; to make that image of 
God ſhine forth in all its glory. 

What a beautiful revolution ſhould we 
feel in the character of the human ſpecies, 
if this ſelf-knowledge, and the actions 
derived from it, had their full play! 
Humanity, ſtrenuous and generous aſſiſt- 
ance, a tender and active anxiety for the 
welfare of our neighbour, would be the 
new lineaments of the race of man ! We 
ſhould all be true friends ; we ſhould all be 
true brothers to one another. We ſhould 
make a glorious retreat, from the modern 
golden age of European. rapacity, back to 
the happy golden age of poetical fable! 

A thorough ſelf-knowledge, would pro- 
duce in us a lively conſciouſneſs of the 
humane and liberal treatment that we 
ſhould with for, if we were in a dependent 
ſituation; and conſequently, it would 
prevail with us to ſhow our inferiours all 
poſſible lenity, indulgence, and generoſity, 
Nothing proves a bad heart more, than 
rough and tyrannical behaviour; nothing 

F 4 | more 


| 
| 
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more demonſtrates a good one, than gentle, 
and - benevolent manners to thoſe who are 


| placed in the low ſtations of life. The 
ſtudy of ourſelves, of our own feelings, 
of our own hopes, and fears, and wiſhes, 


would teach us the tendereſt uſe, the 


| ſtrongeſt, the moſt active, the moſt bene- 


ficent exertion of our power; eſpecially in 


favour of the unfortunate, the mortified, 


and the oppreſſed ; from whatever ſource 
that power was derived ; whether from 


wealth, from talents, or from perſonal 1 in- 


fluence. We ſhould uniformly, and 


zealouſly perform a noble duty, enjoined 


as in a celebrated text of Scripture :—A// 


things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 
do to you, do ye even ſo to them; for this 


is the law, and the prophets. Mat. ch. vii. 


V. 1 2. What cam be ſaid, more ſtrong- 
ly to recommend ſelf-examination, than 


that it would make us obedient to the very 


eſſence of the law, of the . and 
of the goſpel too ? 


"1 ſhall 
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I ſhall here beg leave to propoſe a rule, 
which will contribute to make our ſelf - 
examination complete, and efficacious z 
which will amicably co-operate with ous 
quiet retirement from the buſineſs and 
trifles of life. Before we preſume to ex- 
amine and know ourſelves, we muſt re- 
ſolve to clear our minds from all partiality 
to ourſelves ; to our own habits, perſuits, 
and pleaſures. We muſt not think of 
diſtinguiſhing virtue from vice, by any 
narrow, local, or perſonal ſtandard ; but 
by the plain and evident laws of natural 
morality, and by the rules of the goſpel. 
Nor are we only to affix the different de- 
grees of moral rectitude and obliquity, to 
the ſeveral virtues and vices, from the 
particular impulſe of the heart, from 
which they flow ; but likewiſe in pro- 
5 portion to the good or bad conſequences 
vhich they naturally and conſtantly pro- 
duce. As to vices, in this generous world 
of ours, they are only eſtimated by their 
effects. Mankind will eafily, will cheer- 
fully 
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fully forgive you for being ſelfiſh ; nay, 


even for being: a-dexterous: villain, though 
Fou ſhould be, at the ſame time, not a 


little malicious; for, notwithſtan ding theſe 


abominable qualities, your ſelfiſhneſs, and 


artful villainy, may enable you to be very 
uſeful to ſociety, and to contribute very 
much to heir entertainment. But unleſs 
vou are authorized by fortune to act as 
you pleaſe, for an immoderate propenſity 
to pleaſure, they never forgive you: Be- 
cauſe, though it is often the vice of minds, 
which, in other reſpects, are amiable and 
great, it is apt to make a man neglect his 


intereſt, and to become quite uſeleſs. to 
himſelf and others. Let us, therefore, 


always attend to effects as well as cauſes; 


let us diſapprove in others, and let us 


baniſh from our own attachment and prac- 


tice, thoſe. immederate paſſions, which re- 
duce us to a total negligence of our well- 


being; and which, though they do not origi- 
nate from a narrow, ſelfiſh, and malignant 


heart, contract, in time, and by too much 
indulgence, 
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indulgence, even the diſintereſted and ex- 
panded ſoul; weaken and break the vigour 
of the mind; and overwhelm and ex- 
tinguiſh the flame of generous ambition. 
In acquiring ſpeculative, and practical 

ſelf- Knowledge, we muſt pay a ſerious and 
ſevere attention to the many low appetites, 
to the many moral infirmities, by which 
we are ſubject to be enllaved, from the in- 
timate connection of body with mind; 
from the union of our grofler ſubſtance 
with our immaterial frame. This con- 
ſideration, properly applied, will make us 
reſolutely and diligently watch, and con- 
troul, ſenſe and paſſion. It will make us 
the vigilant guardians of all our conduct - 
It will teach us caution, humility, mild- 
neſs, and temperance. It will make the 
current of life flow on, in a clear, and 
1 pleaſurable courſe; no foul mixture will 
ſully; no rude tempeſt will violently 
agitate the ſtream. It will prevent every 
diſorder of the body; and it will prevent 
the more horrible maladies of the mind. 


The 
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The laſt reflection that T have recom- 
mended, tends, if we uſe it as we ought, 
to humble, and mortify the pride of man. 
The objects which I ſhall now preſent to 
your view, will certainly inſpire us with 
a true ſenſe of the dignity of our nature; 
will ſtimulate us to exalt our thoughts and 
actions. Let us for a while, ſurvey our- 
ſelves, as rational and immortal beings. 
Leet us dwell earneſtly, and ardently on 
that illuſtrious part of ſelf-knowledge, 
which fires us to every generous and noble 
enterprize. Let us conſider, of what ad- 
mirable improvements, in intellect, and 
virtue, we are capable, even here below. 
Let us, then, dart a prophetic and en- 
raptured eye into futurity; and contem- 
plate, as well as mortal viſion can diſ- 
tinguiſh, the poſlible progreſs, the poſſible 
expanſion of the human mind, in that 
ſtate which will be infinite both in ſpace 
ond duration. 
What noble exploits we can atchieve, 
even while we are clogged with our 


earthly 
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"earthly frame, let the ſhades of thoſe 
poets, orators, philoſophers, ſage legiſla- 
tors, virtuous and intrepid patriots, teſ- 
tify ; whoſe lives have rendered the an- 
nals of mankind auguſt and awful! But 
if we look beyond the grave, how the 
proſpect is widened, and aggrandized ! How 
will the mind of the moſt illiterate and igno- 
rant peaſant, (who, if he 1s an honeſt man, 
is reſpectable while he is upon earth) how 
will his mind be brightened and enlarged, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
long before the laſt trump, at the inſtant 
of the ſeparation of that mind from its 
body! It is probable that this peaſant will 
immediately comprehend many remote, 
and aſtoniſhing truths, which eſcaped the 
enquiries of a Newton, while he con- 
tinued in our world! But if we extend 
our views, by no means, to an improba- 
ble and romantic height; if we conſider 
ourſelves removing, with unembodied 
flight, from one ſyſtem of planets to ano- 
ther ; darting through the unmeaſurable 
regions 
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8 regions of ſpace; ; examining the works of 
the deity with unſpeakable delight; con- 
tinually improving in knowledge and ele- 
vated piety ever approaching, yet never 
reaching, the ſacred fountain of all per- 
fection; while our God looks down upon 
our progreſs with a paternal eye of appro- 
bation and pleaſure ;—when we antici- 

. pate theſe ſcenes, which, I have not the 
leaſt doubt, are awaiting us ;—how ex- 
quifite ſhould our feelings, how ſublime 

| ſhould our ſentiments be; how full of 
bumility and gratitude, to our great 


Creator ! 
When we thus reflect with that atten- 


tion which the objects of our reflection de- 
ſerve, on the dignity, I was going to fay, 
on the majeſty of man, ſurely we ought 


to endeavour. to baniſh for ever from our 
breaſts, every mean prejudice and paſſion, 

every groveling and debaſing idea. Such 
ideas ill become that being, who in 7016 
world, can gain many invaluable acquire- 


ments and accompliſhments ; : who ſhoots 


the 
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the lightening of the ſoul, in the ſenate 


and in the field; who perſues, and fixes 


the tract of the comet; and who can aſ- 
cend in diſcovery, and in devotion, to the 
throne of his Maker !—Such ideas ill be- 
come that being, who, wonderful as his 
intellectual exertions are here, is hereafter 
to be rapidly and eternally ; improving. 
I flatter myſelf that I have made the 
indiſpenſa able duty, and great advantages 
of ſelf· examination and ſelf-knowledge, ſo 
evident and indiſputable to your judgement, 
that I need ſay little more to enforce their 


importance. However, as J told you in 


the beginning of this diſcourſe, that an- 
tiquity attributed to them the authority of 
the oracle at Delphi, let me not omit to 


corroborate and ratify the precept of the 


text; by. other palages from the oreatey of 
the only true. God. 


In many parts of ſoriptute, leiden 


nation and ſelf-knowledge are earneſtly 


inculcated. We are frequently exhorted 
to theſe duties by St. Paul; who recom- 
mends 
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n the aſſiſtance of the law of God, 
as an excellent criterion by which to judge 
ourſelves, in our ſelf- examination. The 
| wwordof God (ſays he, very emphatically) 
mM quick and powerful, and ſharper than any 
#wo-edoed fword ; piercing even to the di- 
 widing aſunder of foul and ſpirit, and of the 
joints and marrow; and is a diſcerner of the 
* thoughts, and intents Y the heart —Heb. 
chap. iv. v. 12. 
Examine : yourſelves, ſaith the 8 A poſ⸗ 
tle ; Prove, or try your own ſelves;— 
know you not yourſelves 2 Cor. chap. xiii. 
. 
7 Our Saviour e his Diſciples 
1 | with their ſelf-ignorance, in not knowing 
| of what manner of fþirit 254 were. — Luke. 
chap. ix. v. 55. 
|: And St. Paul further faith —If a man 
=  thinketh himſelf to be ſomething, when he is 
S nothing, he deceiveth himſelf.—But let every 
5 man prove his own work ; and then ſhall he 
- have rejoicmg in himſe If alone, and not m 
another. Gal. chap. vi. v. 3, 4-—Excellent 
advice ! 
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advice! And how cauld St. Paul have 
' ſhown us the great importance of ſelflex- 
amination, and ſelf- knowledge, in a more 
ſtriking manner, than by reminding us 
that they give us the glorious independence 
of virtue; that they give us that true, 
and permanent happineſs, which muſt be 
in, and rom ourſelves ;—not that inſuf- 
ficient and precarious happineſs, which 
we are fooliſhly eager to obtain from the 
_ capricious and trantitory ſmiles and fa- 
vours of a vain, ſelfih, and unfeeling 
world ! 

The Old Teſtament n and 
ſtrongly, impreſſes ſelf- knowledge on its 
readers. Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
ſays the wiſe King of Iſrael. Prov. chap. iv. 
v. 23. Commune with your own heart, and 
in your chamber, and be ſtill, ſays the Pſal- 
miſt:— Pſalm iv. v. 4. as if he had'faid— 
% Retire from the buſineſs, the diſſipa- 
tion, the tumult of life, to the ſtillneſs 
„ of ſolitude; and there deliberately and 
40 ſeriouſy examine you rſelf; there learn 
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\ I 
A MERCIFUL MAN REGARDETH THE LIFE 
| OF HIS BEAST. 5 
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XMTANV minds are fo callous to hu- 

. manity and juſtice, that they ri- 
dicule thoſe who prote& their domeſtick 
animals with that lenity and care, which 
we ought to practiſe to our dependents of 
every ſpecies and denomination. Surely, 
then, the manwould be honoured, with 
the ſovereign contempt of ſuch unthink- 
ing and unfeeling wretches, who ſhould 
form a deliberate diſcourſe, to recommend 

mercy and tenderneſs; a proper degree of 
regard and affection, for that part of the 
works of the Supreme Being, which is 

G3 often, 5 | 
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often, with a ſentiment of too much diſ- 


dain, termed the Brute Creation. 
I will not entertain ſo ungenerous, ſo un- 


chriſtian an opinion of any individual of 


this congregation, as to ſuſpe&, that his 
heart derides me for having choſen a ſub- 
ject, on which Iintend, in this diſcourſe, 
to enlarge. If the mercy of God is over 
all his works, it certainly is not unbe- 


coming of his Miniſters; - it certainly is 


their inde eſpenſable duty, zealoully and boldly 


to impreſs in the breaſts of their hearers, an 
imitation of their merciful Creator. If a 
ſparrow falls not on the ground without 
the parental attention of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, would it not be preſumption, would 


it not be-impiety, in ſuch a reptile as I, to 


think it beneath me to plead the cauſe of 
the feathered tribes; and to declaim againſt 

the perſecutions, againſt the torments, 

which they ſuffef from young barba- 
rians 21 have often felt the moſt pun gent 


grief, and the warmeſt indignation, at 


the tyranny which I have ſeen exerciſed on 


. thoſe 
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thoſe honeſt; uſeful, and generous crea- 
tures, which deſerve at our hands diame- 
trically. contrary treatment; and I have long 
determined to make my very humble con- 
tribution of argument and eloquence, to 
alleviate their miſeries. Pardon this ob- 
ſervation ; it 18 a digreſſion; becauſe it 
makes | too honourable mention of myſelf. 


1 propoſe to take an unreſtrained, an 


unlimited, a general ſurvey of! our iniqui- | 


ties to the animal creation 3 and to evince” 
the horrible nature of ſuch miſconduct. 

N othing ſhall confine me in my ingenuous 
excurſions on this ſubhuct; neither the 
g obduracy of commerce, nor of art; nor 
the amuſements and ſports of the idle, the 


rich, and the great. I hope my diſcourſe 5 


is dictated by a proper fear and reverence 
of Gop; therefore it is impoſſible for me 
to entertain any improper, any pufillani- 
mous fear and reverence of Man. 

But 1 requeſt this congregation to be ſo 


x juſt to me, as not to entertain the leaſt ſuſ. 
FO that I have meditated and written 
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83: SERMON IV. 
what I ſhall now deliver to them, from a 
ſupercilious and undiſtinguiſhing pride to 
combat the authority of cuſtom, and the 
more formidable frowns of wealth and 
grandeur. A mind that is at all habitu- 
ated to the inveſtigation of reſpectable truth, 

cannot, in matters of conſequence, be ſa- 
tisfied with trifling and ſuperficiality; he 
endeavours to probe into the eſſence, and 


f to comprehend the boundaries of each 1 im- 


portant queſtion. Liberality and candour 


| will not haſtily impute ſpleen, and male- 


volence, to one who is induſtrious to dif- 


5 fuſe univerſal mildneſs and humanity ; ; 


to an humble, but earneſt advocate for 


thoſe unfortunate beings, which cannot 


make effectual reſiſtance againſt the art, 


and power, and outrages of man; and 
which, to the ſcandal of a poliſhed country, 
are unprotected by the laws. 

Before I proceed farther, T muſt beg 


leave to offer a propoſition, which 1 believe 


cannot be refuted by the philoſophical ; 


and will not be controverted by the hu- 


mane 3 
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3 


mane; viz. that at a phyſical medium, a 
being of a merely animal ſpecies, feels as 
much pain as a human being, if both are 


tormented in the ſame way. I ſhall ven- 


ture likewiſe to aſſert, that hope and fear, 
are paſſions in the nature of animals, as 

forcibly as in ours ;—and that therefore, 
we ſhould conſider them, with regard to 
theſe paſſions, as delicately as poſlible. 
As to the finer and the nobler paſſions z— 
as to gratitude, affection, and fidelity, 
they are far ſuperiour to thoſe of our ſpe- 
cies, who are weak in moral and religious 
principle and ſentiment; I mean to the 
greater part of mankind. I here beg, 
that parents may inculcate to their chil- 
dren, the good qualities of the animal 


creation; — but particularly, that they are 


never abuſively and outrageoufly treated, 


without feeling extreme pain: In ſhort, 


that in the language of our admirable dra- 
matick poet, that great maſter of nature ; 
| however we may magnify our ſenſibility 


and excellence, and pre-eminence, to our- 
ſelves, 
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ſelves, an inſet? feels a pang as great as 
when a giant dies. If theſe truths were 
ſtrongly, and repeatedly inculcated on the 
minds of unthinking boys, they. would 
abſtain from [thoſe eruelties which they 
wantonly apply to the domeſtick and aerial 
animals. LF 1t 18 as. War, as it is deplo- 
we are. apt to ee e 5 We. are e apt to 
grow more reſentful, and more tyrannical. 

The barbarities, which, in manhood and 
age, we commit on the inferio urorders of 
exiſtence, from revenge and tyranny, are 
commonly, in our puerile days, only the 
actions of inconſiderate ignorance and vi- 
8 

If it is 1 that the ſenſations af 
oY on violent treatment, are, in gene- 
ral, as painful as our own, that very aſ- 
ſent will prove, that we have not only no 


right, but that it is extremely immoral, 
and baſe i in us, to give them any unneceſ- 


fary pain. After that aſſent, there will 
be no need to ſhow the criminality of 
| | . 
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abuſing the inferiour beings, by a ſeries of 


argument. For if they who al. 


the truth of this leading propoſition, ſtill 
peremptorily and merely inſiſt, that they 
have a right to uſe animals as they pleaſe, 
they muſt have an unparalleled effrontery: 
Or, if by any refinement on the art of 


reaſoning; ; if by any new metaphyſical 


ſubtlety, they can demonſtrate that right, 
or even make it appear ſpecious, they muſt 
be inimitable diſputants. 

A fair and lively induction of 6a; then, 
will, I hope, only be requiſite, to pro- 
"mote our humanity to thoſe animals 


which are familiar to us, or which are, 


in any way, within our reach or influ- 
ence. TI am far from intending to give a 


minute diſplay of the many human barba- 


rities which are committed againſt this 
part of the creation. I ſhould very in- 
conſiſtently deprecate the wanton inflic- 
tion of all intenſe pain, if I ſhould ela- 
| borately endeavour to break a humane 
audience upon the wheel of imagination. 
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g TERMON. I. 
But let us not ſhrink from taking a view 
of the miſeries of thoſe creatures, of which 
ve were appointed by Heaven, to be the 
guardians and the protectors, not the 
tyrants and the tormentors ; of thoſe crea- 
tures which are eſſentially organized like 
ourſelves. Let us take a view of their 
miſeries, even at ſome expence of ſenti- 
ment and feeling; if it tends to make us 
more compaſſionate and merciful ; if, iu 
other words, it tends to make us better 
chriſtians. If we would improve, and 
exalt our morality and our conduct, we 
muſt often give an attentive and ſympa- 
thizing eye to woe. We cannot act well 
and nobly, unleſs we ſuffer. To feel di- 
ſtreſs, as it operates on ourſelves; and 
exquiſitely to feel for the diſtreſſes of 
others, are the pungent, but ſalutary parts 
of our moral regimen, that ſoften, and 
refine, and purify our virtue. : 
I ſhall firſt animadvert on the conduct 
of the epicure to the animals of the table. 
I am always eager to brand Vim; for, of 
all 


l 
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| all ſenſualiſts, he is the moſt deſpicable 
and odious. 

It long ago pleaſed the Authour and the 
Father of the univerſe, to permit us to 


make animals our food; undoubtedly, after 
taking their life, with as little pain as poſ- 


| ſible. But with this food, with this luxury, 
the ſelfiſh and remorſeleſs epicure is not 
contented. An innocent creature, which, 
however weak, is abſolutely a reſpectable 


being, comparatively with himſelf, muſt 
be long nouriſhed, and kept in a very irk- 
ſome and painful manner, and then put 


to a lingering, and moſt tormenting death, 


to gratify his palate, and to pleaſe his 
eye... Would it be unchriſtian, my fel- 
low-chriſtians, to wiſh, that the food of 
ſuch men might be eonverted into their 
poiſon ? But the eſtabliſhed courſe of 


Providence, which I was forgetting, pre- 


cludes my with; of Providence, who, 


even in this world, often opportunely and 
ftrongly diſtinguiſhes between virtue and 
vice, by many pertinent and palpable dif- 

penſations. 
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% SERMON, IV. 

2 pentations. The progreſſive retribution of 
the epicure is mortifying and horrible. 
The load, and the exertion, with which 
he harraſſes and ſinks nature, depreſs the 
mind, and bring a torpor on the heart ; 


4 


{mother the emanation of the Deity ; 
extinguiſh every generous and friendly 
ſentiment; arreſt the throb for virtue 
and for fame; deaden the gay forms and 
colours of imagination ; ; and check the 
play of the finer paſſions, Then come 
the avengers of animal innocence ; ſome 
| fatal maladies ; ſore emiſſaries from the 
family of pain; of flow ſtep, but of 
certain, and mortal effect; of hideous 
M aſpects, and armed with formidable wea- 
1 5 pons. He dies a lingering, melancholy, 
and excruciating death; deſpiſed by the 
world, and intolerable to himſelf. | 

I ſhall now make ſorne, free obſervations | 
en our rural ſports ; in which obſerva- 
tionsM ſhould with not to offend any per- 

ſon. But when our humanity i is at ſtake, 
I will not be reſerved, T: am {enfible that 


1 4 


—_— ..'- many 
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many - people . taſte, or habit, are 


much addicted to theſe diverſions, whoſe 
hearts are, in other reſpe&s, very tender 
and. benevolent ; becauſe they do not re- 
flect on their barbarous effects. Though 
we are born rational beings, and likewiſe 
with feelings that do honour to our. na- 
ture, it is fyrprifing to conſider, how little 


the majority of mankind are actuated, 


in their lives, by reaſon and ſentiment. 
Angling is one of the favourite rural 


diverſions. Now I wiſh that any perſon 


who delights in this amuſement, would 
ſuppoſe, and therefore, in ſome degree, 
feel himſelf, in the fituation of that animal 
with which he cruelly ſports ; that he 
would ſuppoſe himſelf inhumanly dragged 


along in his own element, and deprived 


of life by that fatigue and pain, which 


extremely entg Jin. him, in his aquatick 


prey. If his mind frequently and ſeri- 


ouſly ſurveys this imagery; and if he is 


ms of that humanity which truly 
i T2 cuharac- 
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96 S E R M O N IV. 
characterizes a man, he will never angle 
more. 
Againſt 2 there 38 be no ob- 
jection, moral or religious, if it always 
immediately killed it's object. But we 
know that this is not the caſe. It's victim 
muſt often, of neceſſity, languiſh for 
a long time in miſery. But a truly 
humane perſon, if he carefully examined 
his treſpaſſes on humanity, would rather 
give up his moſt agreeable amuſement, 
than cauſe ane poor bird (which falls not 
to the ground without the obſervance of 
its Creator) to languiſh, and to die, of 
famine and of pain. 

The barbarity of hunting is fo evident ; : 
it ſo powerfully invades the eye, and the 


ear, that it needs not a circumſtantial re- 


preſentation. The innocent and timid 
nature of the hare; „ its de- 
plorable cry, when it ſuffers its violent 
death from its mercileſs murderers; 
would excite a moſt effectual commifera- 
tion in the breaſt of any animal in human 

3 apes 
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ſhape, that was not long habituated, that 
was not totally devoted to a ſavage and 
riotous life. Though the qualities of the 
fox, when they reſide in the human frame, 
are peculiarly deteſtable and baneful in 
ſociety, yet I could with even that 7s 
animal was deprived of life in an eaſier 
way than by a long chace, and a, cruel 
death. But alas! why ſhould I waſte a 
word in favour of the fox, when the 
beauty and amiable majeſty of the fag, 
the ſharpneſs of his grief, the tenderneſs 
of his ſentiments, and his human tears, are 

all eloquent for him, in vain !—He is per- 
ſued with long and unrelenting eagerneſs; 
he is torne, he is mangled, and he dies, 

amidſt the congratulating yells and ſhouts 

of dogs and men. On account of the 
heroic atchievement, the feſtal board is 

crowned by his Scythian aſſaſſins; and 

his obſequies are celebrated in ſongs of 

triumph and exultation.—Oh ! merciful 

God!] man was formed by thy benevolent 

hand, gentle and humane ! But how has 
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he degenerated by his own faſhions, habits, 


and inſtitutions! What a monſter hath he 
made of himſelf, by the inſolence of 
power, and the contagion of example ! 

In our vile metropolis, where every vice 
1s peculiarly gigantick, bold, and licentious, 


the % ful animals are expoſed to many per- 


ſecutions, and to much tyranny, which 
I will moſt agreeably hope, are un frequent 


in the remoter counties. In our metropo- 


lis, the piercing cries of the friendly dog 


proclaim the intemperate ſeverity of ſome 


human tyrant. There, the ſame animal 


is unneceſſarily, is wantonly driven over; 


and perhaps not killed on the ſpot, but 
miſerably maimed. What feeling heart, 


without the keeneſt grief, and the warmeſt 


indignation, can ſee the horſe, that moſt 


uſeful, generous, and noble animal, ex- 


piring in the ſtreet by unmerited blows, 
and fatigue; or dragging an unmerciful 
weight, with tottering ſtep and haggard 


eye; and thus doomed to prolong an ex- 


iſtence of mute and unregarded anguiſ! 


The 


399 
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The ox, and the ſheep, of honeſt and in- 
offenſive natures, after having been ex- 
pelled from their hoſpitable and pleaſing 
quiet and verdure, and forced into the tu- 


mult and noiſe of the town, feel the ter- 


rible change, dreadfully aggravated by the 
violent impatience of their drivers. Sons 
keep pace with their fathers, and proclaim 


by their manners, in very early life, after 


what models they are formed. The pre- 
cipitate, wild, and agonizing effects, that 


are produced by ingenious art, on the uſe- 


ful and engaging animals which are do- 
meſticated and familiarized to the human 
kind, are capital objects of mirth to our 


youth ;—to the riſing generation of bar- 


barians. 


Now, can any thing more perſ picuouſſy 


demonſtrate the inſenſibility, the obduracy 
of mankind to external miſery, than that 
all this notorious tyranny over the animal 
creation, is totally neglected by thoſe who 
are veſted with a power, greatly to reſtrain 
it's wantonneſs and malignity ? Could the 
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100 S ER MON IVY. 
_ greateſt orator, ' or poet, write a ſeverer 
ſatire on the human race, than by ob- 
ſerving, that the ſenators of a civilized 
and enlightened nation have omitted to 
iſſue ſome rigid and falutary edi; to guard 
and protect the animal world; and that 
this omiſſion exactly correſponds with the 
maſs of their laws, which are too laviſh- 
ly praiſed by their unreflecting country- 
men, and which are almoſt totally calcu- 
lated to ſecure their lives, their properties, 
and their pleaſures. If our firſt miniſter 
of ſtate® was eminently characterized by a 
_ compaſſionate and equitable diſpoſition, , he 
would propoſe a bill for the generous pur- 
poſes which have employed my humble 
thoughts, inſtead of opening his budgets 
upon us, which only let out rapacity and 
. oppreſſion on a diſgraced and impoveriſhed | 
_kingdom. 
* This Sermon was written and preached during 
the adminiſtration of Lord North. After his late 


political conduct, the leaſt apology for the freedom 
which I have here uſed with him, would be ridicu- 


loully ſuperfluous, and moſt & deſpicably mean. 


SERMON IV. 10 
kingdom. Our Parliament, indeed, could 


not very modeſtly, and conſiſtently, pro- 
vide againſt the cruelties I have mentioned, 


which, in the capital, paſs every day under 


the eye of our legiſlators ; unleſs at the 
fame time, they circumſcribed the licen- 
tiouſneſs of our rural ſports; to which, 
on the contrary, they have given the ſanc- 
tion of the game-laws; a code which, 
with a Turkiſh partiality and rigour, con- 
fines the prerogative of waging a puſilla- 


namous war with animals, to the land- 


holders; and which, as a late excellent 
commentator on the laws of England, very 
juſtly and liberally remarks, for the ſelfiſh 


and inhuman ſpirit by which it was 
framed, would diſgrace the Lav States of 


Barbary. 


If laws were eſtabliſhed for the —_ 


which I am eſpouſing, and which every 


truly humane and good man would 


wiſh to ſee eſtabliſhed, many perſons would 


vehemently remonſtrate againſt ſuch daring 
encroachments on their liberty —againſt. 
- 3 their 
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their being deprived of their favourite 
exerciſes and diverſions. Without endea- 
vouring to revive the love of books, 


which, if well choſen, afford us our moſt 
rational and nobleſt entertainment; but 


the mention of which offends and ſhocks 
that glittering inſect, a man of faſhion ;— 
therefore, without recommending them, 
are there not many diverſions and amuſe- 


ments, which, while they are not injuri- 


ous to the animal- creation, are very enter- 
taining, nay very uſeful, and improving 


to the mind? They who ſhould fancy 


that it was impoſſible for a man to exiſt 


without his uſual ſanguinary ſports, would 


certainly likewiſe fancy, that it was im 


poſſible for him to emancipate himſelf from 


immoral habits ; and would forget, that 


we are endowed with the intellectual facul- 
ty, and with innocent and agreeable ima- 
gination. The ſportſman inſiſts, that his 
health and pleaſure depend on the miſery 
and deſtruction of partridges and phea- 
ſants, hares and deer. | An ignorant and 


inſolent 


inſolent Creole thinks he ſtaggers an ad- 
vocate for humanity to our own ſpecies, 
when he tells him, with emphaſis and 
importance, that Europe could not be 
ſupplied with two articles of ſuperfluity 
and luxury, and that he could not grow 
enormouſly rich, unleſs. he was allowed 
to make flaves of the poor Africans ;— 
to beat them, when they were deficient 


in performing the moſt oppreſſive drudgery; - 


and to cut off their arms or legs, or ter- 
minate their calamitous exiſtence, when 
they were driven to natural, but deſperate 
reſources, to recover their liberty. The 
ſportſman and the Jamaica planter rea- 
Jon equally well: But the logic which 


they fancy to be cogent and concluſive, 
is refuted and annihilated by one generous | 


emotion of the heart. 
I hope you will not think me tedious, if 


I dwell rather particularly on the objects 


which I propoſed to confider ; if I am in- 
e to combat a ſelfiſh obduracy. 
| H + Horſe- 
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Horſe- racing and cock- fighting,“ are ex- 
tremely reprehenſible diverſions, in a moral 

and religious view. A conciſe deſcription 


33 

1 
= 

| 

8 


| | of the latter ſport is a proof of its bar- 
barity. When the ſubjects of a cultivated 
| community bring two brave animals to- 
| gether, that are only to be vanquiſhed by 
= death; when their ingenuity is exerted 


— .,. II ens ne Rnes — 
———— 


| to make the inflexible courage of thoſe 

animals fatal to its poſſeſſours; when they 

| ſubſtitute artificial and deſtructive, for na- 

| tural and innoxious weapons; when they 

arritate COUrage and intrepidity to mad-— 
= |. neſs; and when, for their amuſement, 
B and to gratify their licentious and rapa- 
cious thirſt for gain, the unhappy com- 

batant expires in the turbulence of paſ- 
ſion, and in the extremity of pain; when 
this is the recreation of a cultivated com- 
munity, let us adopt the theory af the 
illuſtrious citizen of Geneva; let us not 
| ſeek 

=” I obſerve, with a that cock- 8 
throwing at cocks, and bull- - baiting, are not ſuch 


favourite amuſements of my countrymen, as they 
were half a A 80. 
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ſeck for humanity and virtue amidſt the 
ſciences and fine arts; but in the boſom 
of peaceful ignorance, and in the venerable 
foreſts of ſavage life. | 

Though horſe racing 1s not ſo evidently 
cruel as the ſport on which I have juſt 
animadverted, its effects are certainly in- 
human. The generous nature of the ani- 
mal muſt always ſuffer by too eager and 
rapid an exertion ; and both the horſe and 
the rider are expoſed to violent and fatal 
accidents. All thoſe whoſe minds are 
impreſſed with a proper ſenſe of religion 
and decorum, muſt with to ſee theſe two 
diverſions proſcribed, when I remind them 
of the villainy, of the impious and blaſ- 
phemous language ; of the univerſal de- 
bauchery and profligacy, which are their 
inſeparable concomitants. 

Men who are addicted to theſe an 
ments, are, in general, very ſuperficial 
reaſoners. To juſtify their perſuits, they 
tell you, that the animals themſelves are 
fond of the conteſts which are promoted 
by the gentlemen of the turf and the 


cock- 


. —— 
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8 


tock- pit. But as we were appointed by 
Heaven to be the rulers of this lower 
world, we ought certainly to be its gentle 
and merciful rulers; and therefore, we 
ought to reſtrain any exceſſes of thoſe 
animals that are under our care, which 


are painful and ruinous to their exiſtence. 


They who vindicate the ſports above- 
mentroned, by urging the ardour of the 


animal for thoſe horrid conflicts, may, 


with parity of argument, aſſert, that we 


may innocently indulge, or encourage, the 


caprice, the paſſions, - and extravagancies 
of our children, or of any other perſons, 
whom it is our duty to inſtruct and to 
protect. The importance of the objects, 
I own, is very different; but the reaſon- 
ing is equally inconcluſive and abſurd. 


One ſtrong inducement to treat animals 


well, and kindly, is the returns they make 

us for that treatment. When we ſhow them 
that mildnefs, that care, that tenderneſs, 
which they deſerve for their own fakes, 
and from a proper reverence of that Being 
by whom they were created, how amiably, 


how 


* 
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how charmingly do they exhibit their 


natures l had almoſt ſaid, their virtues! 


The behaviour of the dog alone, that moſt 


grateful, moſt affectionate, and moſt con- 


ſtant friend; his behaviour to a good maſ- 


ter, ſhould redeem his fellow- animals from 
unneceſſary thraldom and pain. He will 
not deſert that maſter in the worſt emer- 
gency; in the meaneſt and moſt mortify- 
ing circumſtances. Though he is pleaſed 
with ſplendour, as well as animals are of 
a ſuperiour form, he will follow his com- 
panion and benefactor, from a palace to 
a garret or a dungeon. Cold and famine 


will not cool his attention; will not tear 


him from the boſom of his friend. With 
all the poſſible ardour of ſympathy, he re- 


peats the ſigh, and he returns the tear of 
diſtreſs. His attitudes, his carefles, and 


his eye, you may infallibly interpret into 
the following language: Though you 
5 are forſaken by the world, you ſhall 
never be, forſaken by me. To tear me 
from you, would be tearing me from 
# myſelf. By having my. poor ſociety, 
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« you will, at leaſt, not be in total ſolitude. 
&« will participate all your woes; and 
„if I ſurvive you, I will die upon your 
& grave.” This picture is not drawn by 
romantick imagination; all its effential 
ſtrokes are well-known truths of natural 
hiſtory. And if we contemplate the cha- 
racter of this animal, this perfect model 
of love and fidelity ; and compare it with 
our own qualities and conduct; with 
our ſelfiſhneſs, ingratitude, perfidy, and 
barbarity; ought we not to be over- 
whelmed with ſhame and confuſion ?— 
Ought we not to feel extreme regret for 
any outrages we may have committed ON. 
the animal-creation ? And ought we not 


to reſolye to atone for thoſe outrages, as 


much as poſſible, for the time to come, 


by being their attentive * and 


protectors? | | 
For the freedom of animadverſion which 


flows through this diſcourſe, I ſhall make 


no apology : For in uſing that freedom, I 
thought I was diſcharging an important 
wy to God and — and to inferiour 

. beings; 
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beings ; which, however, are ſuſceptible of 
pain and pleaſure, of happineſs and miſery. 


If I have been too prolix, I am ſure you 


will pardon a prolixity which originated 


and kept on, from my deteſtation of all 
cruelty. To turn the tide of cuſtom, 


of paſſion, and of - pleaſure, is a labour 


more than Herculean ; and therefore not 
to be atchieved by my weak endeavours. 
But if I win one heart from barbarous Prac- 


tices; if my fair and unexaggerated repre- 


ſentation of facts, makes the exiſtence of 


one animal more comfortable and happy, 
I ſhall not think that I have lived and 
written in vain. —_ 

My difintereſtedneſs, too, in the low, 
worldly ſenſe of the word, in venturing to 


diſcuſs this ſubject, will, I flatter myſelf, 


obtain your excuſe for any thing errone- 


ous that may have eſcaped me. I have 
been pleading the cauſe of the weak, the 


innocent, and the helpleſs, againſt wealth, 


and inſolence, and power. 
I beg leave to remind you of one chriſ- 
tian propoſition, which is authenticated 


> 
11l 
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in almoſt every page of the "I VIZ. 
If any mortal is to have the ſupreme 
honour and felicity of being ſeated near 
the Son of God, at whoſe right hand there 


are pleaſures for evermore, it is the be- 


nevolent, the generous, the induſtriouſſy 
and univerſally beneficent man. — And if, 
in a ſtate of future retribution, there is a 

puniſhment particularly ſevere, it is reſerved 
for the obdurate and the inhumane.“ 


-* To mention here ſome remarks that were made 


on this diſcourſe, may be entertaining to the reader. 


The grave comments of the vulgar, on the doctrine 
which they hear from the pulpit, often excite, at 
once our compaſſion and riſibility. Some of the 
lower claſs of the inhabitants of Richmond, where I 
preached this Sermon, were aſked, how they liked it? 


One ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and ſaid, it was a 
good animal Sermon. Another, that it was a good 


hunting Sermon. But by a timid and deſpicable 
Prieſt, in the neighbourhood of Richmond, whoought _ 


to have learned to judge more juſtly and liberally of 
human conduct, I was pronounced to be a weak man, 


for vindicating the cauſe of humanity and of Gop, 
againſt the tyranny of cuſtom, and againſt the inſo- 
Hence and barbarity of wealth and power, 


Su R N M 


ON THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


MATT. CH. XVIII. VERSES 21, 22. 


THEN CAME PETER TO HIM, AND SAID, 
| LORD, HOW OFT SHALL MY BROTHER SIN 

AGAINST ME, AND I FORGIVE HIM? TILL 
| SEVEN TIMES ?—JESUS SAITH UNTO HIM, 


I SAY NOT UNTO THEE, UNTIL SEVEN 8 5 | 


BUT UNTIL SEYENTY TIMES SEVEN. 


HE meaning of the text may be 
eaſily collected from it's words. But I 
ſhall beg leave to offer you it's full explana- 


tion, as the precepts of chriſtianity can- 


not be too accurately aſcertained. 


Peter, in the ſimplicity and openneſs 


of his heart, but deſirous to have ſomg 
ſcope left for Jewith prejudices, and the 
too common diſpoſition of human nature 


to 
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to reſentment, aſked our Saviour when he 
might ceaſe to forgive an offending brother, 
and proſecute guilt with revenge; or at 


leaſt, entertain a hatred to the offending 


perſon ? The anſwer of Chriſt may be 


thus enlarged and illuſtrated : 


* You know nothing of the benevo- 
lent and merciful ſpirit that actuates 
me, and my religion. Far be it from m 


to limit your forgiveneſs of injuries. I 
ſay not unto thee, until ſeven times; 


but until ſeventy times ſeven. All 
men are frail; and they will, one day, 


be accountable to my Father, who 


alone is completely acquainted with all 
the motions and operations of the 


heart and mind. Therefore, it will be 


greatly conducive to your own welfare 
and happineſs, and to the welfare and 


happineſs of ſociety, that you forgive 


not only all doubtful or trivial, but 


all certain and grievous injuries. The 
\ Diſciples of the New Teſtament are 


to exalt and extend their practice be- 


yond all private and ORG prejudices, 
and 
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n and paſſions : Their ſentiments towards 


« men, that is, towards their brethren, 
“ muſt be as genial and diffuſive as the 


4“ ſun.” 

If ever a teacher of Wi and ſublime 
morality, had a moſt explicit and palpa- 
ble right to inculcate this noble doctrine, 


it was the Authour and the Finiſher of our | 
moral faith. It's Authour, by conſtantly 


preaching peace on earth, good will and 


good deeds towards men z—by forgivin g 


the moſt heineus offences of an humble 
and penitent criminal, with a gentle, but 
ſignificant rebuke ;—** go, and fin no more, 
« leſt a worſe thing befall thee ;”—and by 
bearing, though a perſonage far above po- 
tentates and kings, the moſt exaſperating 
inſults and contempt, with unconquer- 
able meckneſs and reſignation :—And it's 


glorious Finiſher, by breathing a well-. 


known ejaculation to the Throne of 
Heaven, when he was expiring in the moſt 
excruciating agony, and amid the ſcorn 
and taunts of an obdurate and inhuman 


1 | | nation ;— 
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nation :—*< Father, forgive them; for they 
% know not what they do.” | 
It is ſurpriſing, and it is melancholy too, 
to refle&, that -notwithſtanding the innu- 
merable paſlages in the New Teſtament, 
that are fraught with mildneſs, forgiveneſs, 
and benevolence, and that are ſimilar to 
the text I have choſen, the majority of 
men in all ages, and countries, who have 
profeſſed Chriſtianity, whether we con- 
ſider them as nations, or ſocieties, or indi- 
viduals, have totally perverted, or totally 
miſtaken the tenour and the ſpirit of our 
religion. Ruthleſs inquiſitors have been 
ſo far from forgiving injuries, that they 
have burned at the ſtake thouiands of 
their brethren, becauſe they differed from 
them, in their attempt to explain ſome inex- 
plicable myſtery; or perhaps becauſe they 


differed from them in the meaning of a 


Word. The Popes, 1 in former ages (I thank 
God, their power is noa almoſt ſufficiently 
| circumſcribed) the Popes, who pretended. 
to be the Vicars, the immediate, and. 
5 Heaven- 
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Heaven-appointed ſucceſſors of our mer- 
ciful Maſter, and to open the gates of 
paradiſe; ſent forth, without remorſe, 
their ſanguinary edicts; lighted up the 
torch of war between rival monarchs; 
and (inconſiſtent, and horrible to tell !) 
under the banner of the croſs, deluged the 
world with blood ! 

But impartiality and juſtice oblige me 
to remark, that, in the ſpirit of violence 
and perſecution, there have been more 


Antichriſts than one. The warmth of the 
Proteſtant Reformers, of the Luthers, f 
the Calvins, and the Knoxes, though they 
were, in many reſpe&s, great and good 


men, often roſe to an intemperate and de- 
ſtructive heat; they ſometimes ſeemed 
intent rather to extirpate than reform. All, 


I am ſure, who hear me, are alive to hu- 


manity; and when I inform them that 


Servetus, for mere points of opinion, was 


condemned to the flames by the influence 
of Calvin, they will, doubtleſs, agree with 


me, that this one act of gloomy and in- 
| 12 - exorable 
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exorable cruelty, at leaſt, equiponderated 
all the merit of that great ſcholar and 
divine. Here we may be happy to re- 

flect, that the excellent Church of Eng- 
land, evet# in the plenitude of it's power, 
was far leſs marked with auſterity and 
perſecution than it's immediate opponents, 
who then affected, and who ſtill continue 
to affect, extreme ſimplicity, and 5 
of manners. 

The relentleſs temper and practice 
which I have been endeavouring to diſ- 
play, without any exaggeration, are, I 
fear, applicable to ſmaller ſocieties, to in- 
dividuals of every country, and of the 
preſent times. Implacable animoſities often 

ariſe between thoſe who called themſelves 
reciprocal friends, from mere trifles, or 
from ill- grounded reports; and with an 
unconquerable acrimony, which is only 
worthy of the ſavage Indians, we often 
tranſmit our permanent diſguſts and 
hatreds to our poſterity, with our better 
legacies. And yet, if one was hardy 
e enough 
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enough to tell a perſon who perſued ſuch 
groſs miſconduct, that his ſoul was not 
warmed with a particle of the vitals of 
Chriſtianity, he would not only deny the 
charge with indignation, but, in all pro- 
bability, and conſiſtently with the reſt of 
his manners, never forgive you for your 
honeſt, but harſh freedom. One would 
think, that nine tenths of the Chriſtian 
world imagined, that they would ſettle 
their accounts with God Almighty, by 
keeping their moral and religious books 
with the exactneſs of a Dutch merchant ; 
not by doing one act of generoſity and 
magnanimity, but by being ſober and diſ- 
creet, and regular, and punctual; by going 
always to church at the ſtated times; by 
hearing fermons, and mechanically repeat» 


ing prayers, | 
Believe me, it is with no pleaſure that I 


exhibit ſo unfavourable a picture of man- 
kind. If your obſervation and experience 
coincide with what I have advanced, I 
flatter myſelf you will not ſuſpect that a 
- Fg _. a en 
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Siet miſanthropy was my motive for 
this language. I thought it uſeful and 
pertinent to the objects which will come 
under my conſideration. I ſhall now paſs 
to more agreeable ſcenesy to the reaſon- 
ableneſs and propriety of a mild and for- 
giving temper and conduct. And I ſhall 
propoſe ſome characters, which are juſtly 
celebrated for this amiable and god-like 
diſpoſition and habit, to your virtuous 
and noble emulation. From the natural 
perſpicuity of the ſubject, my obſervations 
cannot be ingenious or new; nor am I 
ambitious to have them ſo. All the 
maxims and directions relative to human 
conduct, that are moſt uſeful and bene- 
| ficial, that came home to men's buſineſs and 
boſoms, are not drawn from the bottom of 
that well, where philoſophical truths are 
faid to he immerged, in darkneſs, and in 
the deep. Even the excellence of the 
_ proverbs of Solomon, like that of other 
ſalutary and divine axioms, conſiſts not 
in the diſplay of intellectual art and in- 
5 vention, 


—_ 
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vention, but in their great en 


the regulation of our lives. 
To prove that it is highly proper to for- 


give an injury, when the forgiveneſs is ſo- 
licited, and that in ſuch a caſe, it is mean 
and baſe to with-hold a pardon, needs 


little diſcuſſion. An unrelenting temper, 
when we have injured another, or when 
we have received an injury, is a ſure mark 
of timidity and puſillanimity. It betrays 
a conſciouſneſs that our importance, and 
in a great meaſure, our happineſs, depends 
on one unfortunate event; and that we 


can only derive conſequence from ſullen- 


neſs and obſtinacy. But the generous man 
is not only willing, but ardent, and im- 
patient to forgive, or to aſk forgiveneſs, 


as the occaſion requires. His underſtand- 


ing, as well as his heart, proclaims to him, 
that it is manly and noble to acknow- 
ledge, or to remit, a treſpaſs. He knows, 
and he feels, that his dignity is incom- 
patible with an ungenerous reſerve, or a 
pertinacious diſdain ; and that it is con- 
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ſtituted by innate, permanent, and lumi- | 
nous qualities ; by the bright and vigo- 
rous complexion and character of his 
mind. | 

If the offender and the offended were, 
in general, anxious for a reconciliation, | 
how different would the ſituation of man 
be from what it is, in our ſublunary ſtate! 
How many latent and conſuming fevers 
of the ſoul; how many ruinous litiga- 
tions; how many dreadful outrages would 
be avoided, that agitate and tear this con- 
tentious and tumultuous world! Nor 
would mere peace, a calm tranquillity, be 
the only effect of this open and generous 
diſpoſition :—It would produce more pro- 
minent and poſitive conſequences :—Coms+ 
merce, knowledge, all that enriches, 
poliſhes, and ennobles mankind, would 
be more diffuſively cultivated, encouraged, 
and improved. Social harmony and af- 
fection, the beſt ſoothers of our pains, and 


 refiners of our . would ſpread 
their 
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their influence, and give a brightneſs and 
energy to the current of life. | + 
I ſhall mention another obvious motive 
for our eaſy forgiveneſs of injuries; the 
univerſal infirmity of human nature. I 
am far from being ſo illiberal as to ſup- 
poſe, that there are not many who are truly 
and eminently virtuous, in a weak and bad 
world. But if, after the mature inveſtiga- 
tion, reflexions, and writings, of the greateſt 
philoſophers and divines, during many cen- 
turies, we may venture to pronounce that 
human nature is underſtood ; we may 
likewiſe aflert, that the beſt man, on a 
retroſpect through his paſt life, will find 
in it ſo many deviations from moral recti- 
tude; ſo many deſcents below the ſtand- 
dard of the goſpel; that the generoſity 
of his nature and habits will always 
prompt him to view the failings of his 
neighbour with tenderneſs ; his faults 
with compaſſion; and even his crimes 
with lenity. Pen 
gy The 
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The reaſonableneſs and propriety of for- 
giving injuries, will be farther lluſtrated 
and enforced on our minds, if we take a 
comprehenſive view of our temporary ſtate; 
of the uncertainties and changes; of the 
cares, and diſappointments, and pains, 
which fill the ſmall, but unfortunate 
ſpace. A ſurvey of the tranſitory and. 
humiliating ſtate of our exiſtence here, 
will certainly moderate all our paſſions, in 
| every ingenuous and thinking mind, and, 
eſpecially that of revenge. Caſualties. 
and miſcondu& often bring our moſt 
avowed enemies into ſo deplorable a ſitua- 
tion, that we feel a very ſenſible pain for 
their miſeries, unleſs we are abſolutely 
degenerated into barbarians. If we hap- 
pen, in the maturity of our manhood, to 
reviſit a place where we have paſſed many 
of our early days, with what melancholy, 
with what mortifying objects, are our 
ſenſes and imagination impreſſed! We 
are ſtruck with a revolution in human ex- 
iſteyce :—We ſee a new ſucceſſion of ſhort 


lived, but of rational and immortal beings, 
Who 
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who now flouriſh on the ſtage of life, and 


who warn us, with an awful memento, 
that we are faſt advancing towards eternity. 


Of our former acquaintance and friends, 
many ſleep in the peaceful grave, unmo- 
leſted with any baleful paſſion. Of ſome 


of thoſe acquaintance and friends, the 


iron hand of adverſity hath cut the thread | 
of life. Some are eſtranged from us by [1 
caprice, or by a natural forgetfulneſs of | 
the abſent ; or perhaps by our own deme- | 
rit. To extend our ſpeculation beyond j 
any one ſpot, and to give it the range of | 
a nation, we are often pained with the 
ſight of proſperous and exulting vice, and il : 
(what is far more exquiſitely painful to our 1 
hearts, if they are good) with the fight . | 
of afflicted virtue. If we are as inquiſitive | 
as we ought to be, into the moſt uſeful of ö 
human ſtudies, the hiſtory of man, we 


may find the good diſtreſſed, the noble-minded 
| few, in ſome obſcure and inhoſpitable 
corner, unheeded by the rich, the thought- 
mn and the gay 3 yet holding a glorious 
conflict 
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conflict with agony of mind, and dropping 
the tear of unutterable ſentiment ! When 
a mind of any manly ſenſibility pictures to 
bimſelf ſuch intereſting {cenes as theſe, 
can his own petty wrongs rankle in his 
heart; can he think of revenging them? | 
Will he not cordially forgive a periſhable 
and miſerable being, all it's childiſh and 
tormenting machinations; all it's puny 
and momentary aſſaults? Will he preſume 
to redreſs his own little grievances, at the 
expence of his tranquillity of mind, and 
of his moral duty, when he views with 
| an attentive and religious eye this vaſt 
colliſion of accident and vice, this apparent 
chaos of pain and pleaſure, of happineſs 
and miſery : To ſuch a man, as the Su- 
preme Being is, without doubt, a juſt one, 
this very chaos cries aloud, that there muſt 
be an hereafter ; and therefore he reſign- 
edly and cheerfully ſubmits his cauſe to 
that Being, Whoſe | omniſcience enables 
him, with infallibility, to approve and 
to condemn; and whoſe omnipotence will, 

one 
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one day, harmonize confuſion into the 


moſt beautiful order, and make all gartial 


evil univerſal good. 

I do not mean particularly to — 
a congregation whom I reſpe&, to the 
practice of a capital moral, and religious 
duty, by any ſordid or inferiour mo- 
tives. But we may think ourſelves fortu- 
nate, if we can prevail with men to a& 
well, even from the lower modifications 
of ſelf- love. If, therefore, on the great 
ſubject under our conſideration, we cannot 
be actuated by pure and ſublime motives, 


let us be determined by our pride to 


forgive injuries: For let us reflect, that 
in the act of ſuch forgiveneſs, we are 
veſted, for the time, with a kind of dic- 


tatorial power: One of our equals is 


brought before our tribunal ; and we diſ- 
penſe to him juſtice and equity. And let us 
likewiſe reflect, that if we are ſlow to for- 
| give injuries, we betray our own weak- 


neſs; we proclaim to the world, that our _ 


peace of mind, that our happineſs, 
| | greatly 
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greatly dependent on the conduct of 

another. For if we are obſtinately im- 

placable, the offender muſt have given us 
extreme pain. b 

As collective bodies; : as ſocieties, as 

well as in our relation to one-another, 8 

individuals, we ſhould treat the treſpaſſes 

of our neighbour with candour and hu- 

; manity. When a man's virtue is in dan- 

ger of being totally ſhipwrecked, we 
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ſhould by no means turn from him with a 

barbarous contempt ; but we ſhould lend a 

compaſſionate and friendly hand, to reſcue 

him from the gulph of vice, as long as 

there is the leaſt hope that he can be ſaved. 

When we hear people ſevere, and clamo- 

rous againſt the vices of others, I believe 

it is not unchriſtian to ſuſpect, that their 

ardour is affected and oſtentatious, and 

that they have little virtue themſelves. 
. us ever remember, my fellow-chriſ- 
tts, that many an ingenuous mind, which 

was by no means confirmed in profligacy, 


has been driven to deſpair : and ruin by the 
| Il timed 


Ra 
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Ul-timed and u coldneſs oſ it's acquain- 
tance and pretended friends. There are 
but a few heroes of conſummate courage, 
who can look with intrepidity 1 in the face of 
2 frowning world, who can ſhake off the 
load of young debauch ; who never loſe 
ſight of the noble objects of their early 
perſuits; who confide in the good effects 
of their own manly exertion, and in the 
providence of God. 


I would not wiſh you to think, from all 
that I have advanced, that I mean t6 


make the true Chriſtian that indolent, paſ- 
ſive, and ſqualid ſlave, that he is painted by 
ſome of his miſtaken advocates, or inſidi- 
| ous enemies. There are occaſions when 
his calmneſs may be irritated to ardour, 
nay even to a laudable indignation. Let 
him ſhow his reſentment to impudent, to 
incorrigible and hardened vice; let him be 
active to procure it's puniſhment. But let 
his reſentment never be impelled by par- 
tial and ſelfiſh views; let it always be di- 
rected to the good of the criminal and of 
mankind. Our Saviour, you know, laſhed 


the 
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the milereants who profaned the temple; 
So is it always lawful, evangelically law+ 


ful, to laſh vice in general, and ſometimes 


in perſonal terms. He who makes culprits, 
wwho ôſcape the -laws, hear, and tremble, 
deſerves well of ſociety. I truſt it will not 


be deemed either erroneous or irreverent 
to aſſert, that the manly and poignant 


fatires of Mr. Pope were productive of 
publick good (I mean as far as the influ- 
ence of the poet extends and) proportion- 


ably with the ſermons of Archbiſhop 


Tillotſon, in the ſuperiour and more 
venerable province of theology. If we 
are to give no play to the paſſions, adieu 
to the fine arts, which, in their natural 


| tendency, humanize the heart, and en- 
large the mind ; adieu to all the colouring 
and ſpirit of life. 


I ſhall now propoſe, as I intended, ſome 


illuſtrious examples ofthe virtue which Ihave 
been endeavouring to inculcate, to your ge- 


nerous emulation. You can have no objection 
to a model or two from the heathen world; 
| | becaule- 
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becauſe on that very account, the remon- 
ſtrance to Chriſtians will be the ftronger. 
Cicero, in his oration for Ligarius, 
ſays of the magnanimous Cæſar, that he 
forgot nothing but injuries. A finer com- 
pliment was, perhaps, never paid to any 
one by an orator. But it was better than 
fine; it was true. Cæſar had too great a 
ſoul to maintain any conteſt, any hoſtili- 
ties, but for the empire of the world. 

If any thing good can come from France, 
jet us make a good uſe of it. A Duke of 
Orleans, ſoon after he had mounted the 
French Throne, was reminded, by one of 
thoſe fiends who are always pouring poiſoh 
into the ear of Majeſty, that he had a no- 
torious enemy in his dominions:— « A 


King of France” ; replied the monarch, 


© ought not to revenge the cauſe of a 
< Duke of Orleans.” 


The excellent Adrian, before he ſuc- 
ceeded to the Roman Empire, had an 
active and implacable enemy, who, with 
every nnn attempted his ruin. Of 

K „ 
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this man he had determined to be revenged. 
But ſoon after he was proclaimed Empe- 
rour; ſoon after the life of every Roman 
ſubject was at his abſolute diſpoſal ; he 
was heard to cry out in a ſoliloquy, and 
undoubtedly with his enemy in his mind, 
Now thou haſt eſcaped me.” —In. a 


trying juncture, one action, or, one ex- 


preſſion, may determine the character. 
Adrian, by his glorious behaviour on this. 
| occaſion, ſhowed that he was. worthy to 
-prefide in Rome; the ſeat of Smpire, the 
— of the world. 

I have hitherto reſerved, in the is 
of my diſcourſe, a particular appeal, to 
enforce. a mild and falutary doctrine, to 
the higheſt authority, to the authority of 


Heaven. To corroborate my arguments for 


a mild and forgiving temper, by many quo- 
tations from ſcripture, would be totally ſu- 
Perfluous. My text itſelf is a ſufficient ſub- 
ſtitute for a hundred ſacred paſſages. The 
Whole tenour of the goſpel, and the whole 
life of Chriſt, are inſpired and charace 
teyzed by an unlimited and ardent bene- 
Vvolence. 
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nba Let us, however, particularly 
remember, that in the Prayer which 
our Saviour recommended to our uſe, we 
abſolutely petition God, not to forgive us 
our offences, unleſs we forgive the of- 
fences of our neighbour, And that article 
of our Lord's moſt excellent Prayer, he him- 
{elf enforces with a very diſtin& and home 
 comment.—** For (ſays he) if ye forgive 
„ men heir treſpaſſes, your Heavenly Father 
„will alſo forgive you : But if ye forgive 
not men their treſpaſſes, neither will 
your Father forgive your nn. 
Matt. chap. vi. v. 14, 15. 

I pretend not to have urged any new 
motives, or arguments, for acquiring a 
mild and forgiving diſpoſition and habit 
of mind. Indeed, as ſoon as that diſpo- 
| ſition and habit ate particularly mentioned, 
they | muſt win the heart, and convince 
the underſtanding. I only flatter myſelf 
that I have ſet the topicks by which 
they have been often recommended, in a 
| N and fair light. The moſt im- 
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10 portant conſiderations, ſublunary ang c- 


+4 leſtial, preſs thera upon our practice. If 
| the latter, and ſuperiour objects, have too 
1 weak a hold of our minds, let us, at the 


worſt, be determined by the former. For 
Jam ſure you are all ſatisfied, that to 
arm our hearts and minds, by a noble 
morality and religion, againſt any deep 
wounds from injuries, and conſequently, | 
eaſily to pardon thoſe by whom the injuries 
are committed, will always greatly con- 
1 tribute, even in our preſent ſtate, to our : 
| mantereſt, our dignity, and our happineſs : 
. And theſe are the three grand objects 
which animate our wiſhes, form our cares, | 
and invigorate our labours. : 
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PREACHED ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1778, AT 


GROSVENOR-CHAPEL. 


a — a m 1 
1s AIAH, CHAP. LI II. PART OF VERSE 3. 
NE 18 DESPISED AND REJECTED OF MEN; A 
MAN OF soRROwsS, AND ACQUAINTED WITH 
GRIEF, | | | "EK 


1 FSAIAH 18 juſtly diſtinguiſhed, on tvro 
accounts, by the title of the Evange- 


lical Prophet; for his remarkable preſi- 


gurations of the Meſſiah, which are ſo 
accurate, that they have rather the appear- 


ance of a hiſtorical narrative than of 
what, in fact, they are, a ſeries of pro- E 
phecy; and for his generous and exalted _ 


morality, which was far ſuperiour to the 


tenour of the Jewiſh Code; and breathed 


the diffuſive, the humane, and amiable 
ſpirit of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, In 


the chapter which contains my text, the 
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abject ftudlion, and the I the ſuf- 
ferings, and exaltation of our Saviour, ate 
painted in ſo ſtriking colours, that the 
different, the oppoſite images which they 
. are applicable to none but Chriſt. 
But Iſaiah's countrymen were not at 
all adapted to imbibe the ſpirit, and to 
be improved by the writings of their Pro- 
phet. They were people of groſs minds 
and affections. They are, at once, monu- 
ments and living examples of the lenity, 
and juſtice of God. They would never 
admit, that their king was to be a poor 
perſecuted being, They could not ima» - 
gine . that any princely excellence was 
inherent in him, who was not ſtrength- 
ened with wealth and armed with power. 
And one may obſerve, without being liable 
to the imputation of miſanthropy, - that | 
human nature has, in all ages and nations, 
been, in this reſpect, too much of a Jewiſh 
> complexion. : We are all too much led 
by prejudice and the ſenſes. Thoſe vir- 
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and fortune, charm us extremely; if they 
are but moderately bright; they derive, 
indeed, only a reflected, but a great and 
ſeducing luſtre, from the ſplendour with 
which they are ſurrounded. But the beſt 
qualities of the heart, and the nobleſt en- 
dowments of the mind, loſe more than 
half of their value, to the ſuperficial obſer- 
vation of mankind, by the "_— of * 
poſſeſſours. 8 
The intention of all true religion is, to 
influence and fix the conduct; to form us 
for public and private fe. In the diſ- 
charge of thoſe duties, which immediately 
take the epithet religious, there muſt be 
eſtabliſhed forms and ceremonies. For 
| beſides that order and harmony, which, 
without them, cannot be maintained in 
any public aflembly, theſe forms and ce- 
remonies, if they are well inſtituted, diſ- 
poſe our minds for an attention to pious 
offices; produce that decorum, that de- 
gree of the beautiful and venerable, which 
Prepare us, as far as human creatures can 
„ be 
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be made worthy to converſe wich the 
Peity, for a communication with God. 
So like wiſe our meeting at ſtated times 
(as on-this memorable and ſacred occaſion) 
to celebrate peculiar and eminent mer- 
cies of Heaven, will, we may reaſonably 
hope, be generally attended with ſalutary 
conſequences ; it will inſpire us with a 
| fervent. gratitude to the Supreme Being; 
it will renew our good diſpoſitions, and 
ſtrengthen our good habits and reſolutions. 
his is the great aim and uſe of all re- 
ligious inſtitutions and ſolemnities. They. 
are only to be obſerved and revered, as 
they promote a manly and practical picty ; 
Xx as they extricate ys from the narrow la- 
_ byrinths of ſelfiſhneſs, and impell us to 
ſtudy ang effect the good of our neigh- 
baum, of our country, and of mankind. 

- Therefore, inſtead of waſting your time, 
as is too much the cuſtom at anniverſaries 
like this, on objects af pure ſpeculation ;, 
inſtead of attempting to prove the mira- 
culous. conception, birth, and divinity of 

Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, which is but an awkward compli- 
ment to profeſſours of Chriſtianity, I ſhall 
beg leave to ſuggeſt ſome reflections and 
determinations that we may form from the 
words of the text, which, while they fore- 
warned the world, in the ſober majeſty of 
prophetick language, informed it, with 
hiſtorical truth, that our Saviour was 
deſpiſed, and rejected of men; a man of for- 

rows, and acquainted with grief. 

As our Saviour was a man of ſorrows, 
and acquainted with grief; as in Him re- 
ſided the power of the Divinity, which en- 
abled him to command the ſcenes of the 
lower world; and as he is in ſeripture 
propoſed to us for an example, as far as 
human nature can imitate the divine, we may 
with certainty infer, that an unreflecting, 
gay, diſſipated life, which is commonly called 
a life of pleaſure, is totally incompatible 
with the ſyſtem of conduct that ſhould be 

perſued by a Diſciple of Chriſt. I do not 
mean to imply, that we ſhould invite and 
encounter the evils which were ſuffered by 
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the Authour and Finiſher of our faith. The 
patience. and power-with which, from the 


manger to the croſs, He endured want, per- 


ſecution, inſults, and the moſt excruciating 
torture, proved Him a Being of ſuperiour 


nature to the greateſt mere philoſopher 


that ever did honour to human nature. 


They made Him a perfect example of virtue 


and piety; but our moſt heroic virtue and 


piety muſt always be ſhaded with much 


imperfection. Beſides, diſtreſſes and pains 
were neceſſary to be ſuffered by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, which were not to be 
entailed on their followers, in the milder 


ages of Chriſtianity: For the propagating 
of a new religion was unavoidably to meet 


with perſecution ;- eſpecially of a religion 
that was framed on purpoſe to counteract 
the prejudices and bad habits of mankind; | 
their love of power and ſplendour; and. 
their licentious indulgences in ſenſual 
pleaſure. | I know that it has been main- 
tained, and I know that it is yet main- 
tained, by : very reſpectablę writers, that 
He - the 


. i 
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the Chriſtian:ought to lead a life of conti- 
nual ſelf-denial and mortification; and 
that his mind ſhould be totally indifferent 
to ſublunary affairs. This doctrine was 
excuſeable two centuries ago; but it ſeems 
voc to be very inconſiſtent with good ſenſe 


and learning; for by the abolition of bi- 


gotry from all liberal education, and by 
our great improvements in all uſeful and 


ornamental knowledge, we have greatly 
improved in our knowledge of the ſerip- 
tures. Therefore I humbly apprehend, 
that a true Chriſtian - may, within certain 
bounds, participate the employments and 


_ pleaſures of a cultivated and refined age 
and nation. He may be ambitious of ex- 


celling in the fine arts; he may practiſe a 
_ . courtly politeneſs ; ; and he may enjoy the 


faſhionable amuſements of his time; ; for 


all theſe objects may be perſued, as a 


good man will perſue them, without vio- 
lating reaſon or truth, or the laws of our 
country; and therefore without violating 
the rules of Chriſtianity. In ſhort, his 
buſineſs and his pleaſures may ami- 
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eably blend with the genius of the age 


in which he lives. 


Io rail at the rich, and all the 8 5 


ments which riches procure, ſeems rather 


to proceed from the diſpoſition of a Cynick 
than from that of a Miniſter of the mildeſt 


religion in the world. People of large for- 


tunes have an evangelical right to enjoy 


all the bleſſings which Providence hath 


put in their power (let them only, by the 


ule of reaſon, judge what objects really are 
bleſſings) provided they are humane, and 
_ exemplary heads of families; provided 


they are induſtrious to find and to relieve 
the good Diſtreſſed, and to reward merit in 
poverty and obſcurity. And they may do 
theſe excellent offices without depriving 
themſelves of elegance and ſplendour: And 
if they diſcharge theſe offices, a ſplendour 


1 wilt be reflected on their characters, and 
they will enjoy a durable and noble plea- 
ſure, which from any other opplicstion of 


wealth never can rofl. 
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But let us {till recollect, that though it 


is not incumbent on us to court the hard 


deſtiny of our divine Maſter; though it 


is not incumbent on us to be deſpiſed, 


and rejected of men; to be men of ſor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief; yet if 
we paſs too much of our life with a 
thouglitleſs and effeminate mind; in gay 


trifles, and unmeaning mirth; we ſhall 


chuſe to be converſant with objects which 

are in the extreme from thoſe that were 

| the choice of our Saviour ; and therefore 
we muſt be wrong. 

TPhis is a ſeaſon of ck and feſt 

vity ; ; and they are very allowable, very 

good relaxations ; they are very laudable 


relaxations, properly uſed ; for they con- 


tribute to augment and fix the beſt affec- 
tions. Our friendſhips are warmed, in- 
creaſed, and eſtabliſhed, by our mutual plea- 
ſures, as well as by our mutual pains. Our 
Saviour ate, and drank, and converſed, pro- 


miſcuouſly; and his converſation was, I 


make no doubt, often illuminated with 
| | cheers 
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cheerfulnefs and innocent gaity. We malt 
find nothing that is auſtere, nothing that 
is hoſtile to genuine pleaſure, in 5 reli- 
gion, unleſs we erroneoufly honour with 
that title, the comments of Puritans and 
Carthuſians. | 

But let us not forget Jeruſalem in our 
_ mirth. Let our feſtivity, at this, and at other 
| ſeaſons, be a tempered feſtivity ; otherwiſe 
We ſhall very materially injure ourſelves and 
the community. Let religious ideas particu- 
larly mix with our pleaſures at his time j— — 

let us remember, and with a pious grati- 
tude, that at 4h is time, the Son of God him- 
ſelf came into the world to redeem us from 
the penalties which we had incurred by | 
our vices and crimes; and to teach us the 
ſimpleſt, yet the ſublimeſt morality that 

was ever propoſed to mankind ; that he 
enjoined us, for our laſting happineſs, as 
well as for our true temporary enjoyment, 
the abſolute government of our appetites 
and paſſions and that hzs rigorous deſtiny 
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on earth Was contempt, SO and 
grief. | 
Permit me to 5 3 any 4 
did flattery, that this precaution, which 
is meant to temper the ſociality of the 
ſeaſon, has very little reference to the con- 
gregation which I now have the honour 
- to, addreſs ; but, alas! it is too applicable 
to the inferiour claſſes of men, eſpecially 
in this great and diſſolute metropolis; to 
thoſe who, happily for themſelves, as well 
| as for the ſtate, are under a neceflity of 
ſubſiſting by their induſtry ; who, before 
our great religious feſtivals arrive, eagerly 
_ anticipate the joys of liberty; and to 
many of whom, even that tranſient liberty, | 
by its being perverted into licentiouſneſs, 
proves their abſolute deſtruction. 
. From; the comprehenſive and melan- 
choly account of our Saviour's life in the 
text, we may draw another humane and 
ä generous inference, viz. that we ſhould 
often, in proportion to our power to do 
good,; ni into the hiſtory of our neigh- 
bours, 
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8 bours, who are in a poor and mean ſitua- 
tion; that we ſhould often turn to them 
a cothpaſſionate eye, and ſtretch forth a 
friendly hand to relieve their preſſin g 
wants, and to heal the more painful 

wounds of their minds. Indeed, in all 

' ranks of life, our misfortunes and miſeries 
are generally produced by our own miſ- 

conduct; the general, I mean the natural 

effects of virtue, are health, competence, 
and happineſs. But ſuch rude and heavy 

| obſtacles are frequently laid in our way, 
at our ſetting forth into the world, that 
it may be extremely difficult, nay totally 
impracticable, to emerge into an eafy 
and pleaſant road ; and when we have 
proceeded for ſorhe time on our journey, 
ſo various and ſo complicated are the ac- 
cidents of life, that the united merit of 

heart, and talents, and induſtry, may be 
irremediably defeated. The beſt, there- 
| fore every way the moſt deſerving of 
men, may be overwhelmed with calamity. | 

And if we have any tender ſenſibility, or 
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any generoſity of ſentiment, muſt we not, 
on a moment's reflection, allow, that we 
cannot be more ] worthily employed, nor 
more to our permanent happineſs, than in 


reſcuing ſuch men from the torrent that 


overpowers them? When people in power 
. (it is no matter in what ſort of power, 
whether of office, or of wealth; for ſo 
much wealth is ſo much power) when 
| ſuch people are attentive, and active to 


protect and eſtabliſh the characters I have 


been deſcribing, the voluntary heart, 
without any ſervile impulſe, pays thoſe be- 
nefactors to the human ſpecies, an inferi- 


our adoration ; deems them the voy | 


rents of God. 


They who are in difficult, in diltreſsful 


circumſtances, are apt too ſeverely to in- 
veigh againſt the coldneſs of the great to 
acts of benevolence, without conſidering 


how human nature, if left to itſelf, will 
5 neceſſarily be affected, in its various ſitua- 


tions. It is not eaſy for thoſe who have 
not themſelves been acquainted with ſor- 
| L 5 rows, 
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rows, however good tlieir diſpoſitions a1 are; 
to feel completely for the unfortunate ;— 
as they whoſe ſenſes are blunt, are far leſs 
forcibly affected by external objects, than 
they who are—endowed, ſhall I call it, or 
—formented, with exquiſite ſenſibility ! If 
- we remark impartially, we ſhall com- 
monly find, (but 1 mean not to exclude 
many noble examples to the contrary) 


that they who enjoy an affluent fortune, 
after having long experienced adverſity, 


are moſt zealous, if their diſpoſitions and 


habits are good, in relieving the woes of 


their fellow- creatures. Vet they, whoſe 
exalted and ſplendid ſphere is apt to e, 


cite the envy of the lower orders in ſo- 
ciety, may, from their own experience, 


form no very weak idea of the deſtiny of 


the poor and the miſerable. For they 


themſelves muſt, at times, have felt the 
rigour of the elements, the keenneſs of 
| hunger, and other yet. more excruciating. 
_ evils, from which no condition is ex- 


empted. 2 — recollecting theſe 


events, 
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events, and by exerting the principles or 
reaſon and religion, thoſe who have been 
continually profperous, may be ſufficiently 
impelled to perform, and undoubtedly 
often do perform, very diſintereſted mr 
ee actions. 

That our diſpoſitions to befriend man- 
kind may be always vigorous, and ready 
to act, let us, by ſuch recollection, and 
ſuch principles as I have mentioned, be 
careful to counteract that contempt which 
we are all too apt to feel, at the ſight of 
tue poor and the helpleſs. This con- 
tempt reſults from a part of our conſtitu- 
tion, which it is our duty to correct by 
good ſentiments and good precepts. We 
naturally admire ſtrength, and deſpiſe 
weakneſs. Let us reject the haſty and 
profane verdict of our ſenſes, whenever 
it is at war with our humanity, with our 
, practical religion. The unhappy appear- 
ance of the poor, is not, by it's firſt effects, 
a very powerful advocate in their favour. 
For we are naturally diſguſted with awk- 
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wardneſs of manner, and W ap- 


parel; ; and the eye and the mind are 
naturally charmed with the | agreeable and 35 


the elegant. But let me here obſerve, 
to the honour of human nature, that this 


very delicacy of taſte, if properly directed, 


will make us more enamoured with the 
beauty of active benevolence than of any 


other object. And whenever diſadvan- 


tageous appearances are likely to freeze 


_ ourchriſtian charity, let us remember that 
dur Saviour's progreſs: through life (ex- 


ternals only conſidered) was as mean, as 
abject, as can be imagined; that he and 


. bas - parents were refuſed the accom- 


modations of a paltry inn; and that his 


cradle was a manger; that he was al- 
ways unpopular, hated, perſecuted, and 
_ deſpiſed ; that he was never courted and 


careſſed by the great, whoſe Kindneſs is 
certainly very flattering to ſelf- love, and 


very eligible; but that they exerted all 
their power to mortify, to depreſs, and 
to ruin him; and that the humble path. 


* 
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of life in which he choſe to tread; is a 
leſſon to 4s, to be prepared rather to re- 
ſpect than deſpiſe our unhappy brethren, 

who, like Aion, are ron eons oy en 
of men. | 

If we are b edified by the hiſtory 
of our Saviour, who, though he was 
without ſin, was accuſed: by his country- 
men of heinous crimes againſt the church 
and the ſtate z was daily aſperſed and vi- 
lified ; we ſhall be tender of our neigh- 
bour's reputation, though it be generally 
and vehemently arraigned; recollecting, 
that, among other cruel accidents of life, 


the characters of the beſt of men ſome= 


times become the victims of malevolence 
and errour; and that our great model of 
every virtue was moſt inhumanly treated 
while he lived; and, at length, ſuffered 
the death of the vileſt malefactor. This 
humane diſpoſition will inſpire us with 
great lenity to the faults of thoſe who may 
principally depend on our favour and afo 
fiſtance. And thus we ſhall probably pre- 
0 I 3 +. 
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vent many crimes, and much miſery. For 
liberal minds are often more precipitately 
driven on, from imprudences that might 
be corrected, to. deſpair, and abandoned 
profligacy, by the ill-timed ſeverity and 
deſertion of their e than by their 
own. depravity, - | 

The words of the text will 0 ; 
| ſuggeſt to us, that it ſhould be our great 
endeavour- to- ſecure the enjoyments of a 
| better world; and that we ſhould eman- 
eipate ourſelves from any unreaſonable 


15e 


attachment to this unequal ſtate; where 


we often ſee modeſt worth ſtruggling with 
want and oppreſſion, and where Chriſt 
himſelf had not where to. lay his bead. 

I have endeavoured to inculcate, in this 
diſcourſe, .ſome of the moſt important 
moral truths. of our religion, when tod 
| much time is often devoted to a myſtery. 
We ſhould not doubt the faith of our 
' hearers 3 and we ſhould not attempt to 
explain what is inexplicable. The moſt 


unſhaken faith, let raſh and profane ene 
thuſiaſts 
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thuſiaſts aſſert what they will, without 
that active and univerſal practice which 


is of ſervice to the world, is of little eon- 


ſequence. Not every one that ſaith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doth the will of my Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven. Mat. ch. vii. 
V. 21 Nor he who. believes all that is 
revealed in ſcripture, and who. obſerves. 


all the Inſtitutions of the church „with 


a ſcrupulous punctuality, is a true diſciple 
of Chriſt; but he who is juſt, and tem- 


perate, and attentive to thoſe objects that 


ſhould engage a rational and immortal 
being ; — he who 1s reſigned; on the moſt 
trying occaſions, to the divine will, and 


who is indefatigable in bun the 
| happineſs of mankind. 


Nor have I particularly dwelt on I | 


manity and generofity to, the unfortu- 


nate, from a preſumptuous and ungene- 


nerous doubt that benevolence is want- 
ing within theſe walls; but becauſe it 
is the leading charaQeriſtick of our moſt 
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excellent religion. To enforce, and to 
diffuſe benevolence, was the great end 
of our Saviour's coming into the world; 
and therefore it is a pertinent ſubject for 
our conſideration on this day. A new 
commandment give unto you, ſays. be, 
that ye love one another. John, ch. xiii. 
v. 34. And we- are told by St. Paul, 
Rom. ch. xiii. v. 10. that love is the > 
fling of the law. 5 ; 
And in chuſing this moſt 0 ot 
I Matter: myſelf that I have correſponded 
: 0 the ſtrain in which the nativity of 
ur Saviour was celebrated by the Angels, 
5 hearing of the Shepherds: — Glory 
1 Gad is the bigbel; end on earth, peace, 
good. auill towards men. e. cb. ü. 
"9,0 14. . 
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ON A RELIGIOUS DECORUM OF BEHAVIOUR 


DURING THE SERVICE or THE CHURCH. - 
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ECCLESIASTES, CHAP, I, PART OF VERSE I. 


KEEP THY FOOT, . WHEN THOU GOEST Tra THE 
| _ _ HOUSE OF GOD. | 


As the natives of the Eaſt are people 
A of a warm and fertile imagination, 
the writers of that country are very fond 
of the figurative, or. metaphorical ſtyle. 
They like to expreſs the affections of the 
heart, and the motions and operations of 
the mind, by corporeal objects, or by other 
objects of the ſenſes. Thus the expreſſion 
in the text, keep thy foot, when thou 
e goeſt to the Houſe of God, is not meant 
of the ſteddineſs of foot with which we 
are to walk thither, but of the ſteddineſs 
| N of 
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of mind with which we are to approach 
the Houſe of God. The. precept enjoined 
us in the text may be thus eaſily and ſimply 
paraphraſed :—* When you go to the ſer- 
vice of tlie ſanctuary, let your mind be 
properly prepared for that ſacred and 
«4 awful ſervice. You thould not only baniſh | 
© every thing trifling and ludicrous from 
e your thoughts, but they ſhould be com- 
& poſed, humble, fervent. You ſhould ſeri- 
<, ouſly conſider the relation in which you 
<« ſtand to your Creator, when you go. to 
church; and all the grand and amiable 
e attributes of the infinitely great and good 
4 Being who hath placed his name there.“ 
The people of the Weſtern World, the 
inhabitants of Europe, like wife uſe a figu- 
rative mannerof conveying their thoughts; 5 
though not ſo profuſely as the warm and 
enthufiaſtick Orientalifts. Agreeably to 
this mode of expreffi on, (bich, indeed, 
s to be found more or lefs in alt nations 
and languages) we fay, even in common 
conyerſation, that a man that has taken a 
4 raſh, 
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raſh, or a prudent ſtep ; alluding to ſome 
new part of his conduct; to ſome new de- 
termination of his reaſon and will. Thus 
I apprehend, that the meaning of the text 
is clearly and fully explained; and you 
will excuſe me, if I have been rather mi- 
nute in explaining it; as a ſermon ſhould 
not only be addreſſed to the cultivated and 
poliſhed, but alſo to the illiterate and ſimple. 
The propriety, the indiſpenſable duty, 
of a collected and devout behaviour at 
church, will be ſtrongly and perſpicuouſly 
demonſtrated, if we conſider the nature of 
the Supreme Being and our own; if we 
take a view of his attributes; of our weak- 
neſs, and dependence on him; and of the 
innumerable benefits which we owe to his 
| goodneſs and mercy. 
From hrs benevolence it flows, that we 
exiſt ; that we are enlightened by reaſon. 
and reyelation ; and born (if we conduct 
ourſelves by the laws of virtue and religion) 
to yery conſiderable happineſs here, but 
„„ | o 
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to immortal and ' unſpeakable happineſs 
hereafter. To him we are indebted for all 
the benefits which in this lower world we 
enjoy. By his parental providence, the ſpring 
ſpreads around us it's charms, and it's 
uſeful and ſalutary productions. The ſame 
Providence gives us the ſtronger warmth 
and fruits of ſummer; the mildneſs and 
the treaſures of autumn; and by this per- 
petual providence, even winter, with all 
it's inclemency and horrours, is made a 
ſocial, friendly, and comfortable ſeaſon, 
Of what inſenſibility, of what baſe and 
provoking ingratitude are 7hey guilty, wha 
coldly and negligently worſhip _ Authour 
of all theſe benefits? 

If we conſider him in the lizht of. our 
E angelical Law-giver and Redeemer, our 
gratitude and piety ſhould be ſtill more 
purified and exalted. When human rea- 
| fon; (though a Deity. and Virtue were 
ſtrongly en forced by that evidence) had 
left the moſt illuſtrious philoſophers in 
perplexity and darkneſs, on fome queſtions 
5 1 
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of extreme importance to mankind ; the 
pardon of God to finners, for inſtance, 
and the immortality of the ſoul ;—theſe 
| doubts and anxieties were all removed by 
the glorious light of the goſpel. By the 
life, and doctrine, and - ſufferings of the 
Meſſiah, a moſt bright example of all vir- 
tue and piety was propoſed to us; the 
pureſt, the cleareſt, and the completeſt | 
rules were given us for our conduct in 
every ſituation of life ;—and the fins of 
mankind were evidently expiated, when 
their virtuous and pious endeavours co- 
operated with the merits of their Saviour. 
Here we ſee God's great love to man; and 
how odious immorality and impiety were, 
in the fight of God. So tender was his 
love to mankind, that he gave his own 
Son to die for their fins ;—and fo diſagree- 
able was the nature of fin to the divine 
| nature, that it could only be atoned for 
by the ſufferings of a divine perſon. If 
we reflect on theſe examples of God's be- 
nevolence to us, in the works of Creation 
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and Redemption; and particularly, if we 


reflect, that he gave his only Son to ſuffer 
a moſt painful and ignominious death, 
from his hatred to ſin; and yet from his 


tender love to us, by whom that very 


ſin was committed; with what com 


. poſure, with what humility, and fervour 
of mind, ſhould we go to, or frequent, the 


Houſe of God ? — And how can we ſhow 
a more abandoned obduracy, ingratitude, 
and impiety, than by an inattentive and 
careleſs, and (what is ſtill more ſhock- 
ing) by a ludicrous behaviour, in a place 


conſecrated to the immediate and peculiar 


worſhip of the firſt, the greateſt, and the 


moſt beneficent of beings a 
If we take a more particular ſurvey of 
his aſtoniſhing wiſdom and power ; of his 
ſtupendous energy in the works of Crea- 
tion; the folly and wickedneſs of ſhow- 
” ing the leaſt diſreſpect or irreverence to 
tis worſhip, will be very palpably and 


forcibly demonſtrated, This great and 


exernal God; ; this Fehovabh ; this tremen- 
| dous, 


| 
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_ . dous, ſelf-exiſtent Being; and this tre- 
mendous cauſe of all exiſtence (whoſe ſa- 
cred name even the Jews were ſo much 


better Chriſtians than we, as to tremble 
to mention) this Supreme Being, not only 


| created this globe which we inhabit,; but 
| likewiſe all thoſe magnificent luminaries, 


which, if we are not incorrigibly ſtupid, 

we mult, in a clear night, ſurvey with ad- 
miration. Some of thoſe luminaries which 
we diſtinguiſh with the general name of 
ſtars, are the planets, which revolve round 


our ſun; but the innumerable number of 


them are other ſuns diſpoſed at inconceiva- 
ble diſtances, in the infinite regions of 


ſpace; and attracting, illuminating, and 
warming other ſyſtems of worlds. It is 


well known, by the progreſs of human ſci- 
ence, that two of the planets of our ſyſtem 
are far larger than this earth: Yet there 


may be, nay there probably are, amidſt 


the wonders of Creation, many ſimilar 
bodies, extremely larger even than theſe 


far 


* 
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ar ſuperiour to us in intellectual and moral 


5 ee What do you think of the = 


comets, thoſe unaccountable, thoſe regu - 
n irregular bodies, if you will allow 
me the expreſſion, which in the days of 


Ignorance and ſuperſtition denounced peſ- 
tilence and war? From regions perhaps 


of perpetual froſt and darkneſs, to com- 


prehend the diſtance of which, eludes and 


mocks the narrow limits of the human 
mind, thoſe rare and extraordinary viſitants 
of our heavens, advance towards the foun- 


tain of light and heat; as they approach 


its orb they are fired by its rays; and 


through a vaſt and unmeaſurable tract of 


æther, they ſhoot a glorious train of light, 


aſtoniſhing to the eye, but yet more afto- 


niſhing to the imagination. The eccen- 
trick courſe of theſe comets, to give you 


' ſome idea of the ſpace which they pervade, 


is performed in ſeveral hundreds of years. 


When we give a contemplative eye to this 


majeſty of the univerſe, which is a very 
* emblem of the majeſty of God ; 


even 
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even the uſeful, the beautiful, and mag- 


nificent ſun, which enlightens and re- 


wives our hemiſphere, hides his diminiſbed 
head! His magnitude is leflened, and his 
ſplendour is loſt, in the multiplicity and 
immenſity of Creation! How is it poſſible; 
alas ! it is not only poſſible, but it is true, 
that ſuch a wretch, that ſuch a worm as 
man, inſtead of having his mind ſtrongly 
impreſſed with a ſenſe of his own infig-- 
nificance, and of the greatneſs of the Deity, 
often, not only treats with indifference, 
but even makes a ſport of Divine Service; 
of the ſervice, and in the Temple of that 
God, who created and arranged all this 
magnificence, all this celeſtial array !—I 
_ truſt ſo much even to my imple and 
humble account of the Works of Creation, 
and to the rectitude and goodneſs of your 
hearts, that I am ſure no generous breaſt 
in this congregation, can, at hi moment, 
hear me mention this indifference, and 
molt abominable ſport, without horrour 
and indignation !—One would think, that 
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if a ſenſe of the benefits which are. con» 0 
ferred upon us by our Creator, did not 


properly attach us to his ſervice, the con- 


ſideration of his power and greatneſs would 


ſtrike us with ſuch a forcible, and durable 
impreſſion, that we ſhould be always at- 
tentive, humble, and earneſt, in our de- 


votions to Him, in his Temple. For I am 


ſorry to obſerve, as the obſervation is not 


much to the honour of human nature, 


that we are far more apt to be awed by 
the Splendid and the Grand, than to be 
won by the Benevolent and the Good. 

If we confider our own nature, and the 


2 relation in which we ſtand to the Supreme 
Being, we ſhall ſee new arguments why we 


ought, with David, „to worſhip, in the 
fear of God, toward his Holy Temple ; 3 


40 to worſhip the Lord in the beauty of 


0 * holineſs.” —PL. v. v. 7.—Pf. XXIX. v. 2. 


The conſideration of our nature, of our 


relat ion to, and dependence on the Su- 


Preme Being, I have, in a great meaſure, 


anticipated. Here, therefore, I ſhall only 
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beg leave to remind you, that to Him we 
owe our exiſtence and our preſervation. 


We owe our preſervation not only to the 


laws, the ſuſtenance, and to all the ſup- 
ports which he hath aſſigned us by his 
general Providence; but likewiſe to the 
paternal effects of his immediate Provi- 
dence; to his particular protection and 
care. To uſe the words of our excellent 
Collect for the ſecond Sunday in Lent, 
* he keeps his humble and faithful ſervants 
e from all adverſities which might happen 


© to the body; and from all evil thoughts 
„ which might affault'and hurt the ſoul.” 


From his pure bounty, and from his juſt 


and equitable judgment, is to flow all 
that we have to hope, and all that we have 


to fear: For in a ſedate, comparative view, 


with God's favour, temporal and eternal, 
all the little objects for which mankind 


harbour ſuch anxiety, and raiſe ſo much 


tumult, re till wh abſolutely fink 
to nothing. 
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And yet, if we have any buſineſs of 
_ conſequence to tranſact, or any tribute of 
| perſonal reſpect to pay to one who is 
greatly our earthly ſuperiour, with what 
ſolicitude do we prepare for the momen- 
tous interview ! How careful are we, that 
every attitude of our body, and that every 
expreſſion of our tongue, ſhould be per- 
fectly agreeable to him; ſhould pleaſe 
and flatter his ſelf- love! A proper regard 
to the different ranks which are eſtabliſhed 
in every civilized government, is very lau- 
dable; for it tends to promote the peace and 
order of ſociety ; and itWenjoined us by the 
precepts of Chriſt, and recommended to us 
by his example. But in ſuch an interview as 
| I have been citing, I am afraid we are 
* ſeldom influenced by ſound policy, or by , 
| ſound religion. On the contrary, I fear | 
our behaviour 1s generally dictated by 
| ſordid motives, We are induſtrious to be 
approved by a poor mortal like ourſelves, 
who is raiſed to a little tranſitory im- 
portance, from that unmanly and ſervile 
; fear 
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j fear which often models our whole de- 
| portment, . in our intercourſe with the- 
Great; or by an artful and deſigning 
| manner, which we have adopted, to ſecure. 
| ſome paltry and contemptible object of 


ſecular intereſt. Perhaps, too, we are, 
by nature and acquirements, ſuperiour to 
this man to whom we are ſo ſubmiſſive; 
and who may be only our ſuperiour in 
ſtation. We may poſſeſs more external 
accompliſhments than he; and what is 
more material, we may poſſeſs better ta- 
lents, and more liberal and uſeful know- 
ledge; but, what is of moſt conſequence, 
we may be his ſuperiours in virtue; in 
the chriſtian ornaments of the mind. 
Shall we, then, be ſo zealous to pleaſe a 

weak, frail, and periſhable being, whoſe _ 

higheſt favours are ſhorter-lived than him- | 
ſelf; and ſhall we ſhow indifference, ſhall 
we ſhow contempt, to that Being, to whom 
alone univerſal perfection can, with truth, 
be aſcribed; —whoſe rejection is excluſion 
m_ FL from 


z 


from Heaven; whoſe approbation confers | 
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_ perpetual felicity 2 
From what 1 have faid, it nenn 


n! indiſputably follows, that while we 
are adoring the Deity in his ſanctuary, we 
ought to keep a uniform and unaffected 
gravity; we ought to aim at the perfection 
of religious decorum. I think I may ven- 
ture to aſſert, that while we are engaged 
in the duty of the church, even a ſmile 
is not only improper and idle, but profane. 
God forbid that I ſhould ever repreſent re- 
ligion to you as an unſocial and auſtere in- 


ſtitution: . Let all them that put their 


* truſt in Thee, rejoice,” ſays David. Pſ. v. 
v.12.--And again he ſays, * let the righ- 

4 teous be glad; let them rejoice before 
God; yea, let them exceedingly rejoice,” 
Pſ. Ixvili. v. 3. No man hath ſo good a title 

to a pleaſurable exiſtence, as the virtuous 
and religious man; for his conſcience 
is eaſy and comfortable to him; his 
health is commonly good; his ſpirits are 
ſerene and vigorous. And we may enjoy 


many 


' 
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| 5 many pleaſures ; we may indulge ourſelves 

[ in various mirth, within the limits of rea- 

| ſon and religion. Indeed, merely as pru- 

i dent men; merely as men of this world, 

we ſhould take no pleaſures; we ſhould 

j participate no feſtivity which are out of 
thoſe bounds ; For ſuch pleaſures, and 

; ſuch feſlivity, are unavoidably followed by 


pain, in ſenſation and in reflexion, But there 
are times for all things, ſays the vulgar: 
5 Proverb:—“ And to every thing,“ ſays a 
higher authority, that of Solomon. Eccles. 
ch. iii. v. 1.“ To every thing there is a 
e ſeaſon; and a time to every purpoſe under 
„ the Heaven.” — Among other objects of 
proper times, he ſays, 5+ there is a time to 
* laugh:”—And I think it would be as 
_ 11]-bred, unſocial, and four, I had almoſt ſaid, 
as unchriſtian, not to laugh when all our 
companions were innocently. and ſenſibly : 
merry around us (however this doctrine may 
violate the deſpicable rules for good man- 
ners of a late polite and flimſey Lord) as 
it would be improper, abſurd, and impi- 
. obus 
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qus in us to laugh while we were offering 
our petitions to the Throne of Heaven. 


By indecent behaviour at church, ou 


apeniy and publickly declare your con- 


tempt of the place; of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion; and I tremble while I add, that you 


declare your contempt of God. All theſe 
hortible declarations you make; for our 


actions, our conduct, are more expreſſive, 


are more declarative of our genuine 
thoughts, than language. h 

The wiſe man, in the peſſage from 
which I have taken my text, bids us keep 


our feet, that is, properly diſpoſe our minds 
| When we go to the Houſe of God, © leſt we 


& ſhould offer the ſacrifice of fools.” In the 
Scriptures, and particularly in the Old 
a Teſtament, by the words, fools, and folly, 


are generally meant the wicked, and im- 
piety; and by the terms, the wiſe, and wiſ- 


dom, are commonly ſignified, good men, 
and true practical religion. And theſe words 


very properly, and pertinently, and forcibly 


convey theſe ideas, For what can be more 
conſummate 
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his preſence and his influence are infinite, 
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gonſummate wiſdom, than that conduct 


which will ſecure to us peace and ſatisfae- 
tion of mind; our real intereſt even here 


below; the eſteem of the good; and the 


love of our Creator? — And what can be 


groſſer folly, than that terrible ni conduct 


by which we forfeit the approbation of our 
own minds; our ſubſtantial ſublunary wel- 
fare, well conſidered, and well known ; 
the eſteem of reſpectable characters; and 


the favour of God ? And how completely 
profligate muſt that wretch be; how cer- 


tainly muſt he have forfeited all theſe in- 
valuable objects, who continually ſhows 


an open contempt of the public worſhip 


of his Maker ; who cannot keep a ſpiritual 


watch over himſelf for one hour ? 


In the ſame paſſage in which the text is 


contained, another reaſon is given, why we 


ſhould be careful of our behaviour 1n the 
Temple of God ;—* for God (ſays Solo- 
„ mon) is in Heaven, and we are upon 


« Earth.” God, it is true, exiſtsin all places; 
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in ſpace and in duration but there is a 
place, there is a manſion, where the ſpirits 
of juſt men, made perfect, reſide; and 
with that place, which is diſtinguiſhedly 
called Heaven, he is particularly well 
pleaſed. There, to the ſouls of the Vir- 
tuous, and to the company of Angels, he 
gives peculiar indications of his preſence 
of- his glory; of his approbation ; and of 
his benevolence. And from the ſtrong 
emanations of Divinity, by which he ſhows: 
his paternal love to this pure and beatified 
ſociety, we may infer, what a purity of 
devotion, what a conſtant and equal flame 
of piety, he requires from his worſhippers: 
here on earth. We ought, undoubtedly; 
to worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. 

This worſhip is recommended and en- 
forced by many paſſages in the ſacred | 
writings. I ſhall cite ſome. of them, to 
confirm what J have been endeavouring to 
ineulcate. Oh! how amiable (ſays the 
2 Pſalmiſt) are thy 'dwellings, thou Lord 
« of 'Hoſts! My foul hath a deſire and 


tj ( longing 
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66 longing to enter into the courts of the 555 

Lord: My heart, and my fleſh, rejoice in 
e the living God !” Pf. Ixxxiv. v. 1, 2. We 
may be ſure, that he who expreſſed himſelf 
with ſuch a beautiful enthuſiaſm on the 
Temple of his God, was very humble, and 
attentive, and fervent there; and deemed 
the perſon whoſe behaviour on that ſacred 
ground was negligent and ludicrous, loſt 
to all due ſenſe of religion; ; to every vir- 

tuous impreſſion. 2 

Let us lift up our heart thc our 3 
* unto God in the Heavens,” ſays the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah. Lam. ch. ili. v. 41. - Im- 
| plying, that our decent external behaviour 
at church is of no avail, unleſs our ſouls 
be diſengaged from all the low perſuits of 

earth, and directed to Heaven. 
There i is not a more remarkable paſſage 
in the New Teſtament, than that in 
which the Evangeliſt relates how our Sa- 
viour treated the money-changers in the 
Temple, and thoſe who ſold doves. Mark, 
ch. xi. v. 15, 16, 17. He made an in- 
ſtrument 
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ſtrument of puniſhment, with which he 
drove them out of the T emple. The little 
narrative is very fingular and ſtriking, on 
two accounts- The place from which 
. theſe low retailers were driven, was not 
Iterally and ſtrictly, the Temple, the body 
of the Temple; but its outer- court, ſet 

apart for the worſhip of thoſe Gentiles 
who had embraced the Jewiſh Religion. 
And it is probable, by the natural effect of 
cuftom, from time perhaps immemorial, 
that the people who followed their low 
traffick in that court, did not immediately 
recollect, that by fo doing, they were 
guilty of an offence againſt God. And it is 
extremely remarkable, that this is almoſt 
the only paſſage in the New Teſtament, in 
which we find the Son of God, the ex- 
ample of all meekneſs and toleration, 
warmed to a generous and pious indignation. 
If he then felt this reſentment, for the 

honour of the outer - court of the ſanctuary 
of his Father, againſt criminals, who 
wo guilty, 1 in the loweſt degree, of pro- 
ä fanation, 


3 


ene what maſt hs have thought of 
the impiety of all irreverence to facred 
ground, and of the bad effects which it 
produces! And if he was now on earth, 


what puniſhment would he infli& on thoſe 


men who behave in a diſſipated, in a comic 
manner, in the midſt of their devotions, 
as they are pleaſed to ſtyle the wander- 
ings and the levities of their minds; in 
the heart of a Chriſtian church, and be- 
fore the altar of their Saviour; precincts 
which deſerve more honour and reverence 
(I will not fay, than the outer-court) than 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Temple of 
the Jews ? 

In keeping our foot, or, ina proper col- 
leftion of mind and attention, when we go 
to the Houſe of God, is included, an exa- 

- mination of our paſt life, and a' determi- 
nation to live well for the future. Without 
this retroſpect and reſolution, by our con- 
ſtant and decent attendance on the ordi- 
nances of religion, we ſhall only augment our 
P . we ſhall only be confirmed 
irs | hypocrites 


| byporntes n men; and we mall con- 
mit repeated and daring inſults againſt the 


"Majeſty of Heaven. We ſhould not fre- 
quent the church, unleſs we lead a good 
:life; and unleſs we are diljgent to im- 
prove in every chriſtian - virtue. For the 


pPublick ſervice of the church was inſti- 
tuted by the Deity, only that it might 


ſtrengthen and refine our practical, active 


virtue, and piety; only that it might ſe- 
cure to us the temporal and eternal favour 
of God, by making us more worthy to 


receive his favour. Though we are com- 


manded in Scripture, to glorify God in 
our body, and in our ſpirit, which are 


God's, we muſt not imagine that by any 
worſhip, publick or private, that we pay 


to the Supreme Being, we can really add 
to his perſonal greatneſs, and honour, and 
glory. The expreſſions of honouring, and 


glorifying God, are uſed, in the Sacred 


Writings, from the poverty of all language; 
from a neceſſary condeſcenfidon to our ideas; 
from the reciprocal relation and commu- 
3 4 nication 
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nication between a ſuperiour and one who 
is greatly his inferiour. The reſult, and 
the main object, in the Holy Scriptures, 
of that conduct, by which it is here ſaid, 
that we honour and glorify God, is our 
own happineſs :----Of that conduct, by 
which we live agreeably to right reaſon ; 


to the harmonious connexion between us 


and the natural and moral world; and to 

the precepts of revelation ; of that con- 
duct, by which, as. we feel it's happy con- 
ſequences, we naturally, both in publick 
and private, expreſs our - gratitude to the 
Divine Being, whoſe natural, .and moral, 
and revealed laws, are ſo favourable and 
generous to the practice of virtue and 
piety. By this conduct, and by this gra- 
titude alone, and only as far as they pro- 
mote the reſpectability and happineſs of 
ourſelves and others, can it, with any 

propriety, be ſaid, that we honour and 

glorify God. f 

The royal Prophet, in the N Pfaim, 

5 after a nable deſcription of the maſeſty 
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and goodneſs of God, expoſtulates with 
his countrymen, on their groſs miſtakes 
in matters of religion; en their large and 
expenſive ſacrifices; and their omiſſion 
of the weightier articles of the law ; ſim- 
plicity, and ardour of heart, and purity 
and rectitude of manners. I will not re- ; 
< prove thee (ſays the Deity to the Houſe 
« of Iſrael, in the inſpired page of David) 1 
will not reprove thee, becauſe of thy ſa- 
& crifices, or for thy burnt-offerings ; be- 
<« cauſe they were not always before me: 
J will take no bullock out of thine 
houſe, nor he-goat out of thy folds ; 
> for all the beaſts of the foreſt are mine; 
and ſo are the cattle upon a thouſand 
< hills. Thi nkeſt thou that I will eat 
4 bull's fleſh, or drink the blood of goats?“ 
Pſal. l. verſes 8 8, 9; 10, and 13. The 
whole Creation is mine; therefore no 
part of it canſt thou give me. Beſides, 
thou canſt not add to my grandeur 
by thy coſtly victims; by any homage 
thou canſt pay me: 1 have ordered 
. | thee 
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1 to werſhip me for thy own ſake ; 
that thou mayeſt be virtuous, and pious, 
and happy.” After ſeveral moral re- 
proofs, the Pſalm thus concludes : 


Whoſe offereth me thanks and praiſe, be ha- 
noureth me: and to him that ordereth his 
converſation right, will I ſhow the ſalva- 
tion of Cod. When I command men to 
t honour me, I mean, that they ſhould of- 
< fer me thanks and praiſe, for the benefits 
% which they receive from me, in ſimplicity 


46 ſincerity of heart and mind, that they 


e may be prepared, and worthy to receive 
e more benefits; that they may be more 


66 ſteady and vigorous, in the diſcharge of 


5 the duties of life: For not to any mere 
„ formal and ſolemn homage; not to 
& whole hecatombs, will I grant the ſatiſ- 
« faCtion of this world, and the happineſs 
« of the next; but to Him, and to Him 


only, who ordereth his converſation 


66 right, will I ſhow the ſalvation of God.” 


Let us, then, my brethren, ſeriouſly 
and ftrenuouſly endeavour to order our 
N conver- 
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a; 8 in this deceitful and : | 
tranſitory ſtate; and if we proſecute and q 
_ accompliſh that endeavour,” we ſhall al- | 
ways order our devotions, here, with pro- 1 
priety, and with ſubſequent and certain 1 
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ÞROV. CHAP. XII, LATTER PART OF VERSE 27. 


henſive being; and if it is not innocently 
ſelf ſome trifling or bad employment: 


diſcurſive, and as it is highly probable, 
that if he is not engaged in good, he will 
bei intent on bad perſuits, it is already evi- 
dent, that we ſhould be extremely careful, 
in the courſe of our lives, to be well em- 
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| ox THE o EFFECTS OF A STRENUOUS 


APPLICATION OF THE MIND. 


5 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A DILIGENT MAN 18 


PRECIOUS, + 


HE human mind is an active prin- 
cijple; a penetrating and compre- 


or laudably employed, it will find for it- 


Therefore, as man is by nature active and 


N 2 . ployed; 


25 
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ployed; to be employed on objects that 


deſerve the attention and exertion of ra- 
tional, religious, and immortal agents. 


There is, indeed, amongſt the ſons of men, 
a vegetable kind of a claſs of mortals, 


who ſeem to doze, and to fleep, from the 


cradle to the grave; beings too ſtationary 


and too motionleſs,” to admit any cha- 
rater; “ beings who are almoſt perfectly 


innoxious; who do neither good nor harm; 


becauſe. they are. neither warmed with bes 
nevolence, nor irritated by paſſion ; but 
yet, who are poſitively praiſed by ſelfiſh 
and unrefleQing judges: By them they 
are ſtiled mighty. good fort of people; be- 
cauſe they never oppoſe and wound heir 


 ſelf-love, their pride, their Importance, in 


their own. eyes. 
Theſe mortifying ſpecimens of the hu- 
man mae, 1 _ however, leave to their 


 torpid 


* Voltaire ſomewhere ; tells us, that Anne of 
Auftria, mother of Louis XIV. was, at times, one 


of theſe human vegetables; that ſhe uſed to he 


alone for many hours, fans plaifir, et /ans peine. 
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torpid ſtate, from which almoſt nothing 
leſs than a miracle could rouze them. I 
ſhall proceed to a view of thoſe objects 
which deſerve the conſideration of an active, 
an induſtrious, and a virtuous mind, 
I ſhall take the liberty to recommend 
to you, a proper attention, a ſtrenuous di- 
ligence, in our reſpective callings ; nay, 
J ſhall recommend fome good employment 
to every one, from three principal motives; 
becauſe rational and laudable employment 
prevents the immediate bad effects of idle- 
neſs and indolence ; becauſe induſtry is 
neceſſary to moſt of us, to procure a de- 
cent and comfortable ſubſiſtence ; and be- 
cauſe it is ſtrongly inculcated on our minds, 
in the Sacred Writings; and moſt remark- 
ably and illuſtriouſly exemplified there, 
by the brighteſt models of human and di- 
vine excellence. 


One immediate, obvious, and WY 
able good effect of honeſt application is, 


that while it thoroughly occupies us, it 
excludes evil from the mind. Many of 
N 3 our 
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our grievous errours; many of our Vices 5 
much of our miſery, often our ruin, re- 


5 ſult from the wanderings and luxur lance | 


of the imagination ; which are very apt to 
prevail, if the mind is not attached to 
ſome ſerious employment; eſpecially if 


we are of a lively and animated frame.— 


But it is impoſſible for the mathematician, 


while he accompanies the ſoul of Newton 
through infinite ſpace, calculates the 


planetary laws, and almoſt ſees. the 


Deity ; it is impoſſible tor his thoughts: to 
grovel in ſelfiſhneſs and ſenſuality. It is 


impoſſible for the poet, while his num- 
bers are dignified with the cauſe of liberty 
and virtue; while, in a venal, ſervile, and 


profligate age; he calls up, for our admira- 
tion, the manes of a Ruſſel or a Sidney; 
it is impoſſible for bim, while he is thus 
nobly employed, to harbour an idea Which 


is unworthy of the heroes whom he cele- 


brates. But 1 will deſcend to the lower 
kinds of application; 3 to humble, and 


merely vſeful ie W bind I ſhould be 
5 8 r 


- 


= 
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rs if I was ſuch a Hope to literary va- 


x83 


nity, as not to reſpect and to praiſe. There 
is hardly any calling that is ſubſtantially 
uſeful to mankind, which is well proſe- 


cuted, if it is not proſecuted with the un- 
divided attention. One art demands more 
exertion of mind, more intenſe! applica- 
tion than another; but in no art ſhall we 
acquit ourſelves well, if, while we are per- 
ſuing it, we ſuffer foreign objects to interfere 
with the objects 25 that art. Hence, the 


loweſt mechanick>? while he is properly 
occupied! in his trade, by a neceſſary con- 


ſequence, ſhuts out from his mind, for 
the time, all temptation to evil. In- 

duſtry, then, is one of the virtues of the 
man of good principles; and it facilitates 
to him the practice of all his other vir- 
tues ; it helps him, it diſpoſes and pre- 


pares his mind to improve them: Nay, 


ſo ſtrong is the power of induſtry, when 


it is habitually and vigorouſly perſued, it 


rivets the human mind to the preſent 
good employment, with ſo adarnantine a 
5 „ 4: chain. 
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chain, that it may keep he man of bad 

principles, the infidel, even the Atheiſt 
hüimſelf, practically innocent. So forcible 
is the operation of this univerſal moral 
charm, that it keeps in order a wild beaſt, 
in human form, which, in all probability, 
would ſpread deſtruction around it, to 

it's utmoſt power, if it Was led oft on 
ſociety. „ 85 
As we were intended, by the Authour 

of our being, for laudable action, we avoid, 
by virtuous activity, tht moſt diſagreeable 
ſenſations, the moſt horrible depreſſions of 
mind. Idleneſs and indolence are ſuc- 
ceeded by a liſtleſs and weariſome ſtate ; 
which, though not actually and literally 
painful, is more hoſtile to our eaſy exiſt· 
ence, is more intolerable than ſome degrees 
of pain. To get rid of this load on the 
very ſoul ; and, in conſequence, of thoſe 
riots of fancy, which are the progeny of 


1 jdleneſs ; to make, or create for themſelves, 


O ſcenes of action; 5 on what freaks, and ex- 
ervaghanccs, and vices do they ruſh (the ; 
rich, | 
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rich, the noble, and the great) who are 
born with the privilege, or rather with the 
curſe, of beſtowing, or more properly, of 

| devoting, their time as they pleaſe! Gaming 
is the greateſt and moſt deſtructive of 

| thoſe vices; it is now openly practiſed 
in all faſhionable aſſemblies; and though, 
in the progreſs of polite iniquity, it be- 
comes an infamous trade, it is undoubtedly 
often begun as a reſource from idleneſs, 
from indolence, from laſſitude of mind. 
What is the life of the gameſter ; and what 
are it's effects? His mind is in a per- 
petual ſtate of anxiety and agitation: He 
is diſtracted with tremulous hope, and ex- 
cruciating fear. He is deſtitute of all 
principle; of all remorſe; mercileſs to 
himſelf, he riſks all his own intereſt on 
a throw ;—and by ſuch a throw, he re- 
duces, in a moment, from affluence to 
poverty, his companion; him whom he 
falſely calls his friend ;—without a ſen- 
timent of pity, it would be ſuperfluous and 
abſurd to ſay ;—with a fictitious compo- 
35 e 
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ſure of countenance; but with the ſecret 
exultation of a heart habituated to ob- 
duracy and rapacity. If he has a run of 
good fortune, as he hath acquired no moral 
principle, nor any habit of laudable ap- 
plication, he is commonly a victim to a 
profligate- and voluptuous life. - From his 
mode of acquiring wealth, and from the 
general licentiouſneſs of his manners, his 
ſociety is avoided by all reſpectable cha- 
raters. He contracts painful and humi- 
| Hating- diſeaſes, from which practical 
morality and religion would have kept 
um for ever free. He dies prematurely ; 
racked with pain, and ſeverely condemned 
by too late reflection: Body and mind 
conſpire to agonize the death of the cri- 
minal. If he is completely unfortunate 
at play, ruin is followed by defpair.” He 
arrives at the extreme degree of folly, of 
madneſs, of 1 impiety, by ſelf- murder. TO 
eſcape from a ſer of beings, as vile and 
contemptible as himſelf, he ruſhes into 
— of an offetided and omnipo- 


tent 
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tent God ! But we often find, that the 
ſacceſiſul gameſter abruptly terminates his 

ſublunary exiſtence, from ſelf- abhorrence; 
ſo ſtrong and unconquerable an antipathy 
is implanted in our nature, againſt extreme 


1 vice; even though that vice. has taken 
= birth, and been foſtered in our own 
$ boſom 8. | 


- Such are the violent pleaſures and pains; 
ſuch are the mental hurricanes, which ori- 
ginate from a total inactivity of the man; 
from a fatal ſtillneſs of the ſoul. Thus, 
in a larger world than the microcoſm of 
man, and in the warm latitudes of that 

larger world, a dead calm, a profound 
quiet ; an apparently propitious peace of 

nature, often precedes her terrible tu- 

mults, her exemplary and memorable 

viſitations the tremendous eruptions of 

her volcanos, ' and her deſolating earth- 

quakes. 

I have laid a particular refs on the bad 
conſequences of idleneſs, in faſhionable 
and gay life; becauſe thoſe conſequences 


are, 
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are, there, moſt conſpicuous and ſtriking. 
But in the lower ranks of ſociety, too, 
idleneſs has it's pernicious, it's ruinous ef- 
fects. The idle peaſant, or the idle me- 
chanick, ſtimulates his vapid mind with 
ſome active trifle, or with ſome vice, at- 
tainable in his ſtation. He is, perhaps, a 
buſy, a troubleſome inquirer into the con- 
duct and circumſtances of his neighbour ; 
while he is equally neglectful of his own 
| Intereſt and his own morals. He, too, im- 
petuouſly actuates his mind with his low 
drinking and his low gaming. His family 
feel the dreadful effect of his diſfipation 
and his vices. While he is aggravating 
and multiplying evils to himſelf, they are 
ſhivering with nakedneſs and cold; they 
are pining with hunger. His indigence 
and his follies make him the bye-word of 
his town or village. He lives not half Bis 
days. He dies a miſerable outcaſt of the 
decent, the ſober, and the induſtrious. 
Perhaps he feels himſelf neceſſitated by 
his wants, to attack the perſons and the 
properties. 
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properties of his Sellow-citinens; ; and thus 
he falls, -not a victim to his intemperance, 
but to the hand of juſtice ; a fate which, 
unfortunately for the good of ſociety, is 
eluded by the gameſter in high life. He 
publickly triumphs in his illegal ſpoils ;— 
in-the glare of grandeur, and in the face 
of day. I ſhould be loth to extenuate the 
real demerit of any guilt which is evidently 
condemned by right reaſon, and by the 


laws of God and man ; but I may venture 


to aſſert, that the gameſter, who eſcapes 
the cognizance of human tribunals, is a 
greater criminal than the highwayman or | 
the footpad, who are puniſhed with death ; 
a far greater criminal than the indi igent 
ruſtick, whoſe extreme neceſſities drive 
him topetty theft. For the injuries which 
are brought on the community by the firſt 
culprit, are more prejudicial and extenſive, 


than the wrongs and violence of the latter 


felons ; and they &e oftener perpetrated 


than theirs; they are ſuffered to be of a 


—_ ſeries, by the ſhameful, and! impro- 


vident 
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vident lenity of this country. Laws, in - 


deed, we have, againſt gaming - but they 


are not ſufficiently ſevere; and too lenient 
as they are, they are not executed on the 


offenders. For, alas! many of the makers 


and diſpenſers of our laws, are guilty 


of the crime which Jam cenſuring. 
And though a Spartan ſenator might have 
enforced a ſtatute, or propoſed a more ſe- 
' vere one, by which he might have been 
firſt reproached himſelf, and afterwards 
puniſhed, in the meridian of the political 
and civil glory of Lacedæmon; yet igho- 


rant and fooliſh would be the man, who 


ſhould expect to lee ſuch a phœnomenon 
in the laſt degree of n ae 
and corruption. 

My next capital argument, Sher we dt 


to habituate ourſelves to induſtry, to ſome 


virtuous employment, is the neceſſity 
under which moſt of us are born to fol- 
low ſome calling or profeſſion, to give ſo- 
ciety our labour or ingenuity for it's reci- 
procal benefits; if we mean to procure. a 


decent 


Nr 
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decent and comfortable ſubſiſtence fon 
ourſelves, and for thoſe whom it is our im- 


mediate and indiſpenſable duty to protect 
and to ſupport. This neceſſity we are apt, 
very inconſiderately, and with. a degree 


of impiety, to regret. 


Attention and diligence, expended! on 
worthy objects, not only produce remoter 
good conſequences, but are immediately 
attended with agreeable effects, which are 
very ſenſibly felt. Idleneſs hath it's con- 


comitant and inſeparable pains : Induſtry 


it's concomitant and inſeparable pleaſures. 


As we were formed to be active and uſe- 
ful to one another; when we have ac- 
quired the invaluable habit of application 
and induſtry, 1n the very time while. we 


are employed in ſtudy, in buſineſs,” in any 


creditable profeſſion or calling, we feel à 


ſweet and inexplicable pleaſure, inſtanta- 


neouſly, inſtinctively; independently of 


all virtuous reflexion; of all ſelf- approba- 


tion; from the proper play which we give 
to our | well- regulated nature. And as à 
reaſonable 
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reaſonable variety is requiſite to hive the 


current of exiſtence clear and 3 the 
contraſt of labour with it's oppoſites, gives 
the higheſt luſtre and zeſt to the relaxations 
and enjoyments of the induſtrious man. 

Then, as his time is conſecrated to acting 
well, he is moderate in his pleaſures; his 
health is good; his wants are few; and his 
mind enjoys thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings, 
peace and ſerenity. When at the end 
of a week, or a month, or a year, he 
ſits down to recolle& that he has, during 
the time through which heilooks back, 
worſhipped God regularly in publick and 

in private, and exerted his honeſt diligence 
for the good of his family, aud of man- 
kind ;—how heart-felt, how pure, how 

ſtrong muſt his ſatisfaQtion be! It is ſohd, 

permanent, indeprivable; how infinitely 
ſuperiour to the tranfient and flaſhy joys of 
the idle and the gay; of the grown chil» 
dren, who are continually agitated with the 
tinſel and the frippery of life! Were J to 
* no I bave certainly proved 
the 
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the truth of my text; I have certainly 
ſhown to demonſtration, that the ſubſtance 
of a diligent man is precious. Twenty 
pounds expended by ſuch a man, are of 
more value; for they do him more ſervice ; ' 
they give him more real 'pleaſure, than 
i | twenty thouſand pounds afford, when that 
T ſum is laviſhed away by an extravagant 

and diſſipated perſon in high life. Let us 
not be deceived by appearances; let us 
not be miſled by meteors. Could we 
pervade the breaſts of the rich and the 
great, with the Lynx's view of acute, di- 
rect, unprejudiced reaſon, we ſhould ſe- 
verely condemn our folly, for ever having 
envied them their ſituation. As we are 
Chriſtians, we ſhould give them, our ſin- 
cereſt pity ; and if we were not Chriſ- 
tians, they would incurr our contempt. 
But we are faſcinated with the ſurface of 
things ; with the bright and deluſive co- 
lours of the objects that ſurround us. To 
| theſe deluſive colours, the Syren, Fancy, 
adds her fantaſtic and pleaſing images. 
_ This 
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This light, yet powerful conſpiracy, not 
only mocks the gaze of ignorance and ſim- 
plicity, but too often foils the penetration 
even of learning and philoſophy. In our 
common ſurvey of the elegancies, the 
ſplendour, and the happineſs of the great, 


we are reading a rich oriental tale; in 
which not a word is addreſſed to the in- 
tellect, but all is calculated to fire and to 
charm the imagination. But whenever 
we correct the Arabian glare with the 
ſober light of reaſon, the taliſman is im- 
mediately broken; the ſtupendous fabric 
"2 zs diſſolved; the enchanted caſtle, and it's 
Elyſian gardens, vaniſh ; and in the ſpace I 
which zhey occupied, is extended to our 
| view, a bleak and a dreary walte. 
Tf the mind's eye would boldly and 
fieddily pierce through the dazzling luftre, 
with which the wealthy and the great are 
environed, we fhould view them with 
_ compaſſion inſtead of admiration ; -we 
ſhould ſee their bodies torne with diſeaſe, 
and their unperiſhable ſubſtance a prey to 
4 * many 


many reſtleſs and baleful paſhons, which 
are tormenting to themſelves and others, 


But in eſtimating their conſequence and 


their happineſs, our precipitate judgement 
reſts on externals. When we ſee their 
noble houſes, their ſumptuous tables, their 


ſplendid equipages, their numerous do- 


meſtics; and when we obſerve that men 
in liberal ſtations pay them polite homage, 
and eloquent reſpect, we are apt to repine 


at our plain and humble accommodations; 
we are apt to think that the world was 
made for them; nay, we are apt, at 


leaſt by implication, to accuſe the Judge 


of all the earth, who muſt ultimately do 


right, of partiality and injuſtice. But, 


pray, what are often the certain and viſible 


effects of all this grandeur? All that flexible 
and obſequious attention which is paid 
to it's poſſeſſours, is ſelfiſhneſs, vanity, and 


| hypocriſy, thrown into action. And their 


more ſubſtantial elegancies are yet their 


more fatal enemies than their flatterers or 


their ſlaves. By uſing their carriages al- 
. -... on 
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moſt on every occaſion, they loſe the uſe 
of their legs ; and by an intemperate uſe 
of the luxuries of the table, they render 
fe painful, with many factitious maladies; 
and they accelerate and aggi avate the pains 
of death. In ſhort, many a Dives, who 
is cloathed in purple, and fine linen, and 
fares fumptuouſly every day, is, in fact, 
as miſerable and lamentable an object, as 
a Lazarus, who may be laid at his gate, 
half dead with famine, and with all the 
external horrours of his hiſtory. 

I had almoft forgotten to obſerve, in 
honour of the lower, and uſeful induſtry, 
and to inſpire content and ſatisfaction into 
the minds of its profeſſours, that they have 
no fubſtantial reaſon to envy thofe who. 
are employed in the ſublimer occupations. 
It is the duty of a Miniſter of the Goſpel 
to be completely impartial in his obſerva- 
tions; to be as zealous to combat and to 
humble the pride of intellect, as the pride 
of life. Though the illuſtrious men who 
have excelled in ſcience, or in imagina- 

tion, 
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tion, have enlarged the knowledge of 
the human mind, and of the works of 
nature, and conſequently have promoted 
the cauſe of virtue, and the honour of our 
Creator; yet it muſt be owned however 

reluctantly, it nut be owned, that the 
daily labour of the meaner artiſan is of 
more real ſervice to the community, than 
their generous and noble ſentiments; their 
ſtriking pictures; their animated and irre- 
ſiſtable ſtyle, and their aſtoniſhing diſco- 

veries. And if the loweſt mechanic did 
but know thoſe pains which are the con- 
comitants of exalted genius ; which are 
entailed on it by nature, and which are 
inſeparable from it's exertion, he would 
receive new conviction of the truth of So- 
lomon's obſervation, that in much .wviſ 
dom is much grief, and that he who in- 
 creaſeth knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow ; . 
Eccl. ch. i, v. 18; he would be cured of 
his envy, if he had entertained any envy, 
of ſuperiour abilities, converſant with ſu- 
periour objects. To view the man of lite- 
G3: rature, 
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rature, of knowledge, and of great talents, 
only in cultivating his profeſſion ; *—he is 


anxious and perplexed, while he in vain en- 
deavours to ſolve ſome difficulty in ſcience, 


or in the fine arts; or his mind is pain- 


fully exerted, to give all poſſible force to 
his thoughts; to give the perfection of 


elegance and beauty to his ſentiments and 
language. Then he is inflamed with am- 


bition; which was wiſely inſpired into 


his ſoul by Heaven, that the great ends 
of his exiſtence might be accompliſhed; 


for without the incitement of ambition, 


who would endure to traverſe the moſt 
honourable, but rugged and arduous path, 


of intellectual glory? But the breaſt that 


is fired with ambition, is a ſtranger to eaſe. 


He is anxious and eager, to equal or to ſur- 


paſs cotemporary, or departed excellence. 


* It may be here objected, that this paſſage con- 


tradicts my general theory, that all virtuous em- 
ployment affords great ſatisfaction. I reply, that 
to the ſcholar, and the man of genius, painful ſeve- 


rities of. theught only ſometimes occurr; and that 


- our f beſt pleaſures are not without their allay. 
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Our Themiſtocles cannot reſt while he 
reflects on the laurels of paſt days; on 
ſome memorable champion of the Muſes; 
on the trophies of ſome literary Miltiades. 
_ Surely, then, if it was right to harbour 
envy, envy ſhould take a new direction. 
It ſhould riſe in the breaſt of the elevated 
genius; ; he ſhould pine while he contem- 
plates the happy deſtiny of the humble 
mechanick. The former ſhould envy the 
latter the eaſy and certain progreſs of his 
ſimpler ingenuity z ; he ſhould envy him 
his equal ſpirits, and his uninterrupted 

ſleep. _ 
Though, L fear, I have too long 4 
you, yet I muſt beg leave to offer you, 
and to enforce as ſtrongly as I can, my 
laſt principal argument for an induſtrious 
life; the authority of Scripture, which, in 
many places, explicitly and earneſtly en- 
Joins induſtry ; and the great and divine 
examples in Scripture, by which induſtry 
is yet more deciſively recommended to our 
Practice, and /anfified. 
| "WS: In- 
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| Jdiry is ſo important to our - intereſt 
and happineſs, that I have often thought, 


that a moſt energetick lecture, inculcating 
diligence to the human race, is given in 


the very fieſt page of Revelation. God 


Almighty could have created the world in 


a moment, as eaſily as he created it in fix 


days. But by creating it in fix days, he 


ſeems to have given a ſtrong, an awful 
admonition to mankind, through all ages, 


to be ſatisfied with obtaining excellent 


ends, by deliberate and progreſſive means. 


And God refed (lays Moſes) on the ſeventh 
day, from all his work which he had made. 
Exod. ch. ii, v. 2. And God bleſſed the ſeventh 


day, and ſanfiified it; v. iii. Here we have 
a momentous leſſon, contained in the ex- 
ample of the Supreme Being. He teaches 


us to be well employed during fix days,: 
and to dedicate the ſeventh to Hi worſhip, 


as the beſt preparative for our good con- 


duct, ſucceſs, and well- being, through 


every week of our Ures. 
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We find in St. Paul's Firſt Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, that he laboured, working 
9 with his own hands, ch. iv, v. 1 2. And 
T he ſays, m his Second Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, in all things I have kept myſelf 
from being burthenſome to you; and ſo will 
I keep myſelf; ch. Ai, „ 9. 6 Paul's 
trade was that of a tent-maker, as we are 
informed in the eighteenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles ; where we are like- 
wiſe informed, that he wrought at his 
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buſineſs with his countryman Aquila, 
| who was a proſelyte to Chriſtianity. 
Thus, while he preached the goſpel to 
the primitive churches, he ſupported him- 
ſelf by his induſtry. It is impracticable, 
indeed, for our modern Miniſters, com- 
pletely to imitate this great Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles; to preach the goſpel without a 
ſtipend; and, at the ſame time, to follow 

ſome ſecular calling for their livelihood. 
The times of the Apoſtles were ſimple, 
and patriarchal, comparatively with the 
preſent ; the Chr Religion was then. 
| forcibly 
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F forcibly and irreſiſtably diffuſed, i the 
extraordinary and inviſible aſſiſtance of the 


Deity : conſequently, it's Miniſters. did 
not need the influence of perſonal and ex- 
ternal dignity. They were enabled tho- 
roughly to underſtand and explain Reli- 
gion, by immediate and effectual inſpira- 
tion. The accounts of the preſervation of 


the Scriptures, from age to age; the va- 
rious hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, di- 


verſified with controverſies and revolutions; 
and the vain, yet artful preſumption of 
philoſophy, require of an eccleſiaſtick, in 
our days, a patient, gradual, and large 
acquiſition of ſacred and human learning - 
if he is defirous to diſcharge his important 
truſt with credit and advantage to himſelf 


and the publick. Hence, it is evident, that 


time will not now permit a Chriſtian Mi- 
niſter, to join his ſecular to his ſpiritual 
calling. Yet, the account which I have 
given you of the diſintereſtedneſs ; of the 
indefatigable zeal and induſtry of St. Paul, 
is certainly a warning, an admonition, I 
| | „ 
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am afraid a ſevere reprehenſion, to many 


of our modern elergy; eſpecially to our 
dignitaries and heads of the church; who 
ought to be the great examples, the lumi- 


naries, the burning and ſhining lights, to 


all others of their profeſſion. If they 


need not condeſcend to be as humble as 


St. Paul, that great and learned Apoſtle 


of the Gentiles, who was brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel; who was equally 
_ converſant with the Scriptures, and with 
all the popular literature of his age; if 
they need not condeſcend to be as humble 
as this illuſtrious ornament of the Apoſto- 


lick Church, who, by our blefled Saviour 


himſelf, even from the heavenly regions, 


was nominated to be his Miniſter ; if they 
need not condeſcend to be tent-makers ; 
they ought, ſurely, to give moſt of their 
time to the indiſpenſable duties of their 
function; to the ſtudy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of all literature by which theſe 
Scriptures are authenticated and con- 
firmed ; and to the diffuſion of practical 
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Chriſtianity, by their doctrine and by their | 


lives. 


Moſt of the A poſtles, you know, were 


totally illiterate. Such men, God, in his 
perfect wiſdom, ſelected, for his ambaſſa- 
dours to mankind; that they might be 


fatisfied, that the truths which thoſe am- 
baſſadours preached, truths at once ſo fimple 


and fo ſublime, could only flow from dis 


vine infpiration ; and that they might be 
 Indifputably convinced, that the new re- 
ligion was not a religion of artful poli- 
ticians and impoſtors. As moſt of the 


Apoſtles were totally illiterate, they were 
bred to low employments ; to the humbleſt 


| induſtry: indeed, moſt of them were 
fiſhermen. 

My firſt awful 8 of Las 
to mankind, was the Supreme Being; my 
laſt ſhall be the Meſſiah. In St. Matthew” 8 


goſpel we are told, that when in his o. n 


untry, he taught the Jews in their ſyna- 


gogue, they were aſtoniſhed at his doctrine; 
and ſaid M bence hath this man. this Wife 


dom, 
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dom, and theſe mighty works ? Ir not 


this the carpenter's fon? Mat. ch. xili, 
verſes 54, 55. Here you ſee, that Joſeph, - 


that juſt man, who had the honour to be 


the nominal Father of Chriſt, was a car- 


penter. But St. Mark's account of this 
part of our Saviour's hiſtory is more diſ- 
tinct, more particular, more emphatieal. 


His words are, — 1s not this the carpenter, 
the ſon of Mary? — Mark, ch. vi, v. 3.— 
From this paſſage we may be certain, 
that Chriſt himſelf, that the Son of 
God, and God the Son; that he who 
could always have commanded in a mo- 
ment all the neceflaries and conveniences 


of life; all the elegancies and ſplendour 


of the world; that he who could have 
commanded the univerſe; to ſet his true 
followers an example of patience, . humi- 
lity, and induſtry, wrought at the buſineſs 
of a carpenter. Good God! Can human 
arrogance, noto, be ſo intoxicating » can it 
be ſo impudent, as to think any honeſt 
employment beneath 16? Any honeſt em- 
5 ployment 
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atm: is ſo for from 3 deſpicable; 
that it abſolutely acquires dignity from 


this memorable, this divine example. By 
this preſcription of our celeſtial Maſter, 
every virtuous mechanick is made a re- 
ſpectable, a venerable member of ſociety, 


while living; and he is almoſt canonized 
when dead And will any licentious 


Peer of any Realm, with all his pageantry 
of place and title, preſume to look down 


with contempt on thoſe, who, by the in- 


equality of our appointments here below, 


are his inferiours in ſtation? Will he 
preſume to look down with contempt on 


an honeſt farmer, an honeſt gardiner, or 
an honeſt carpenter? If he does, his ab- 
ſurdity is as flagrant as his impiety. For 
they are aſſiduous to diſcharge their duty 
to God; to themſelves ; to their families, 
and to their country; to promote publick 


order and harmony; and to multiply 


publick bleſſings. While he labours, 
with equal might, to ruin himſelf, and 
thoſe with whom he is intimately con- 
| | | nected ; 
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needy and to throw diſorder and con- 


: fuſion into ſociety. 
Since, then, we have ſeen ſuch dead 
con ſequences of idleueſs, and ſuch excel- 


lent effects of virtuous application, let us 


all, of either ſex, in our reſpective ſtations 
and callings, be vigorouſly employed in 
that which is good. Inſtead of repining 
that we are obliged to be induſtrious, * 


let 


In the Greek language there is an adjective 
(ErovJau;) which both ſignifies the induſtrious and the 
virtuous man. Indeed, the virtuous man is always 
an induſtrious man; and the induſtrious man is com- 
monly a virtuous perſon. There is a ſtrong rea- 
ſon, why in the Greek language (in that moſt ele- 
gant and pertinent language) the epithet EToudargy 


is applied to the virtuous man :—becauſe, to ob- 


tain a proficiency in virtue, the firſt of human ac- 
quiſitions, demands perhaps more induſtry, and 
watchfulneſs over ourſelves, than to excell in any 
other important object of human perſuit. Vet ſo 
poorly do we eſtimate either the ineſtimable worth 
of virtue, or the glorious difficulty of acquiring 
it, that we are apt to fancy we ſhould acquire it 
by a wiſh, or a prayer. Conſequently, on the firſt 
: ſpectous allurement to vice ;—on the firſt trying 
conflict 
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let us thank Heaven for the manly and 
honourable privilege. A privilege which 


precludes pain, and confers pleaſures ; im- || 
mediate and ſubſequent, temporal. and ö 5 
eternal. A privilege moſt extenſive and Þ 

comprehenſive ; by a proper uſe of which, ; 
we at once eſſentially ſerve ourſelves, man- 


kind, and God. 


conflict with our paſſions, we are apt to relinquiſl. 

our efforts to ſecure a poſſeſſion, in compariſon with 

which, all ſcience, and learning, and wealth, are | 
, and 8 On 
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| ON RESIGNATION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 


RL DEI en ; 


| LUKE, CHAP, XXII. PART OF VERSE 42. 

—NOT MY WILL; BUT THINE BE DONE. 
HE words which I have choſen for 

my text, are a part of a ſhort and 
memorable prayer, addreſſed by our Sa- 
viour to his Father, on a moſt memo- 
rable and melancholy occaſion. He of- 
fered up this petition, in the Garden of 


Gethſemane, on the night immediately 
preceding the tragical day of his cruci- 
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fixion. The agony of his mind, at that 
criſis, it is impoſſible to deſcribe ; for it 
can be but very imperfectly imagined. He 
had a ſtrong preſentiment of the horrible 
death which was awaiting him; —he was 

| | P almoſt. 
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almoſt deſerted by his. "ITEM in the ex- 

tremity of diſtreſs; when the ſympathy 

and conſolation of friends are deareſt, and 
moſt deſirable: and it is ſuppoſed, by 
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the beſt Commentators, that, to compleat 
his anguiſh, the particular influence and 
| AD power of God were, for a while, with- 
_ drawn from him, at this gloomy cataſtrophe; 
that by his intenſe ſufferings, the Divine 
diſpleaſure againſt fin might be fully de- 
monſtrated to mankind; and that by 
thoſe ſufferings, a ſatisfactory atonement 
might be made for the faults of every 
practical penitent ; of every true Chriſtian, 
I) he former as well as the latter part of 
the ſhort ſupplication to which I refer, 
give us very ſtriking objects for our vir- 
tuous improvement ; a moſt affecting ex- 
ample of reſignation to the Divine will. 
. Father, ſays our Saviour, sf thou be will- 
ing, remove this cup from me. How ex- 
quiſite muſt have been the pain of our 
Redeemer's mind, when he wiſhed, even 
for a en to wave thoſe ſufferings, to 
endure 
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endure which, he knew that he had been 


ſent into the world ;—thoſe ſufferings, 
with which, at other times, he was anxi- 


ous to expiate the fins of mankind !— 


And how implicit, how habitual muſt 


have been his acquieſcence in the plea- 


ſure of God, when he could immediately 


correct the wiſh which agony had ex- 


torted from him !-—nevertbeleſs, not my 
. av:ll, but thine be done! 


1 ſhall now endeavour to lay before you 


the various motives by which we ought 
to be determined, to bear adverſe events, 


with a patient, ſerene, and ſteddy mind. 


I fhall endeavout to evince to you, that 


it is incumbent on us to bear theſe events 


ourſelves as men of the world; as pru- 


dent men; as good politicians; or as 


moral agents; as beings accountable” to 


the Deity for our conduct; as beirigs 
endowed with a knowledge of natural re- 
ligion. But I ſhall rivet my doctrine, as 
it is my duty, as well as my deſire, to 

P 2 ſtrengthen 


= ſtrengthen and confirm all the important 
objects which I may ever offer to ſenſible 
and good minds, by the authority of 
revelation, in which we find a cheerful 
and entire reſignation to the will of Heaven, 
enforced, with equal energy, by —_ 
and by example. 

And he, 'who, before he puts any duty 
to: the teſt of revelation, ' ſhows it's great 
propriety and uſe, by it's being conſonant 
with the laws of prudence and of na- 
tural religion, 'corroborates, inſtead of 
.. weakening the influence of the Scriptures; ; 
; whatever may be the declamations to the 

_ contrary,” of vulgar and viſionary enthu- 
ſiaſts. Be aſſured, no part of true ſpecu- 
lative, or practical divinity, can be at 
variance with our natural and juſt ſenti- 
ments of God, and of mankind. That 
infinitely wife and benevolent Being, 
who- gave us a revelation from Heaven, 
firſt gave us reaſon from Heaven. Be- 
tween reaſon, therefore, and revelation, 
. chere muſt be a * amity; an 
4 eternal 
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eternal treaty of mutual alliance and fup- 
port. Inſtead of contradicting , and con- 
= founding, they confirm, illuminate, and 
beautify each other : he, therefore, who 
urges, and diſplays this reciprocal ſtrength 
and harmony, 1s the judicious miniſter of 
the goſpel; not He, who abſurdly and 
raſhly attempts to break this ſacred and 
ſalutary union; who. is impiouſly induſ- 
trious to make the Deity e with 
 hamdelk. - a 

I ſhall now endeavour to prove, that to 
bear the worſt misfortunes that can befall 


us, with patience and compoſure of mind, 
is the beſt rule, that, in thoſe circum- | 


ſtances, can be Achtes to us by pru- 
dence. 
'You will readily e that our moſt 


judicious conduct is requiſite, when we 
meet with the moſt unfortunate events. 


Now, if we even admit, for a moment, 
that, when our intereſt is wounded by any 
great diſaſter, we could act as effectually 


for our future welfare, under the influ- 
3 ence 
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ence. of fretfulneſs and paſſion, as if we 
bore that diſaſter with firmneſs and mag · 
nanimity; yet, with hir too indulgent 
ſuppoſition, we ſhall be obliged to grant, 


that fretfulneſs and paſſion do no good; 


nay, that they aggravate the diſaſter; that 


they are a calamity with which we diſtreſs 
ourſelves, by our own blundering im- 
petuoſity; a calamity ſuperadded to that 
which was ſent us by the unerring pro- 


| vidence of God. 


But you all know, that this 1 is not a 
right repreſentation of the caſe. ' Impa- 


tience under a heavy misfortune, is not 


merely- adding one evil to another, but 
it likewiſe deprives us of the full exertion 
of our reaſon ; it deprives us of the beſt 
means by which we might remedy the 


former evil, It probably impells us to 


ſome precipitate meaſure, which renders 
our ſituation far worſe than it Was before; 
or it is followed by a gloom and dejection, 


chat chain us down to a ſullen indolence, 


When we ought to put forth all our activity 
| and 
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and vigour. Thus, misfortunes are accu- 


mulated by the temerityor ſtagnation of the 
mary; ſo inſeparable are deſtructive eon- 
| ſequences from vice, that i” s very quiet 
is pregnant with ruin. | 

Almoſt all they who have ſuffered along” 
Gries of the evils of life, either 3 
againſt their bad fortune, in the unintel- 
bgible and immoral jargon of the world; 
or, in more daring and profligate terms, 
ſeem to impeach the juſtice and goodneſs 
of the Deity. But if they would diveſt 
their minds of thoſe narrow prejudices, 


of that extreme partiality to ourſelves, 
with which we review our actions, they 


would find, in general, that moſt of the 
diſagreeable circumſtances, moſt of the 
painful events which embitter their exiſt- 
ence, have originated from their own 
miſconduct. It's merited rewards are 
commonly beſtowed on virtue; and it's 
merited puniſhments are commonly in- 
flicted on vice, even in this uncertain and 
unequal world. The tenour of the good 
. P 4 man's 
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man's life is true enjoyment; the days of 
the bad man are overſhadowed and black - 
ened with diſcontent and pain, by the on- 
ſtitution of our nature, and by the general 
coincidence of external objects. If we are 
temperate, our temperance 15 moſt probably 
recompenſed with good health and long life A 
if weare induſtrious, we generally procure, 
not only the neceſſaries, but a competence 
of the conveniences, of life ; and all be- 
yond that competence, is a gilded and de- 
luſive vapour. And if we are actively 
and induſtriouſly benevolent . if we do all 
the good-in our power to the community; 
wie are eſteemed and reſpected by ſociety, 
| (for ſimple, yet auguſt virtue, in ſpight_ 
of faſhion and ſhow, will be venerated) 
and we enjoy the friendſhip and affection 
of ſome of the worthieſt individuals, But 
if a man, who is idle and intemperate, 
and licentious, 18 reduced to indigence; 
and if he is inſenſible to the diſtreſſes of 
others; - if he is malignant and revenge. 
ful; and e if he 1 is diſliked; fo 
"2a : "if 
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if he is deteſted by all who know him 
if his many efforts for advancement in life 

prove abortive; let him not ſit down and 
execrate fortune in the impotence of his 
ſpleen ; but let him remble to murmur at 
the diſpenſations of Providence; to launch 
into the tremendous abſurdities of the 
Atheiſt, for that very wiſe and benign 
economy, which demonſtrates a2 God. 
Loet him give an impartial and ſeyers re- 
troſpect to his paſt imprudences and vices, 
and he will find that they were the ſources 
of all his diſappointments and miſeries. 
After this retroſpect, let him ſo repent as 
totally to change his manners. Let him 
ſpurn the oſtentatious formality of re- 
pentance; the oriſons of the monk; or 
the tears of the woman: let his repent- 
ance conſiſt in reſolute and virtuous ac- 
tion; let it be worthy of the man, and 
of the genuine Chriſtian. As he diſcards 
his vices, he will get rid of their effects; 
and, from their oppoſite ſubſtitutes, he may 
SI to r, 9 in proceſs of 


2 | = time, 
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time, their oppoſite conſequences ; the 


conſequences of thoſe uſeful and amiable - 


virtues which I have already enumerated, 


with their natural and immediate rewards; 
with their uſual and happy concomitants. 


By this noble reſolution, and by this noble 
practice, he will bear his paſt calamities 
with ſerenity and firmneſs; by his falu- 
tary reflections on theſe calamities, and 


on their cauſes, * he will turn them to 


| his pleaſure and advantage; they will 
ſttrengthen his adherence to virtue. Thus, 
5o tolerant, ſo indulgent, ſo beneficent 
is nature, that our very vices may be of 
moral ſervice to us; our very poiſon may 
become our antidote, by the powerful and 


celeſtial Ks AN of a virtuous and de- 


termined mind. | 

I obſerved, 1 he * wel TR de- 
viated from the path of virtue, can only 
hope to experience the good effects of his 


amendment of life, gradually, and in pro- 
ceſs: of time. This is evident, from ſeveral 


undeniable, thou gh. melancholy reaſons. 


F That 
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That human acquiſitions are difficult to 


be attained, in proportion as they are 
worthy of our attainment, is among the 


unſurmountable laws of nature. Vet, 
wie are not deterred by difficulties from 


Proſecuting many liberal attainments. The 


young mathematician's ambition; his ar- 
dent deſire of knowledge, are not cooled 


by the abſtracted and complex elements of 


his art. He perſeveres in being diſciplined 
by Euclid, at the foot of the mountain of 
Science; and he afterwards, patiently and 


ſtrenuouſly, through many perplexed and 


rugged mazes, aſcends to the top of that 


ſacred mountain, to hold ſublime and 


awful converſe with Newton. The ſoul 


of the young poet, fluſhed with all the 
vernal luxuriance of fancy, and fired with 


the laurels of the memorable dead, en- 
counters, combats, and conquers, all the 
difficulties of his divine art. He enriches 
his excurſive and ardent mind from the 
writings of his greateſt maſters; he in- 
veſtigates the due, the horrours; the 

various 


Yarious Srondeur; of nature; he becomes 
acquainted (to uſe the words of a cele- 
brated authour) with all that is awfully 
great, or elegantly little; and at length 
he prefents to the world, the: moral or 
deſcriptive page, animated with all the 
warmth and exuberance- of fancy ; and 
with all the harmony and magick of 
numbers. As we are talking of the bene- 
valent and beneficent Great, let us expoſe 
to juſt contempt and ridicule, their con- 
traſts, the ſelfiſh and miſchievous Little, 
by - mentioning them in an immediately 
fubfequent period. To what indefatigable 
induſtry ; to what painful plodding does. 
not the lawyer ſubmit (I am going to 
fpeak of the illiberal and unprincipled part 
of the profeſſion) to ruin his neighbour, 
that he may raife a fortune to himſelf! 
* How watchful and anxious muſt be the 
Bots 8 5 | | 5 com- 


* 


5 


wy 


*; Malignity will cavil at this paſſage, and give it 
an invidious interpretation: but to her ſhafts I have 
been long inured. The liberal reader will approve 

the warmth and reſeatchont of an Engliſh authour, 
when 
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competition, how venal the proſtitntion of a 
_ young, phlegmatick, and knaviſh courtier! 
What expedients and reſources muſt he 
yet by rote !-—not adopted from the code 
of univerſal and generous legiſlation ; but 
from the | miſerable and empirical com- 
mon-place-book of policy in detail ; be- 
fore he reaches his ſhameful, if not pain- 
ful pre- eminence; before he is appointed 
miniſter of ſtate; before that demon of 
rapacity has it in his power to ruin a com- 
munity ! ! 

'Thus, to be illuſtrious, or to be in- 
famous, we are tired out by no labour; 
we are appalled by no difficulties :—but 
we give no perſevering application to the 
conqueſt of our paſſions ; to our improve- 
ment in virtue. We ſubdue the aſperities 
when I inform him, that the paſſage was written 
under the adminiſtration of Lord North, and dur- 
ing the American war, To expunge my alluſion, 
at. this time, would be particularly abſurd ; it is an 
eulogy on Mr. Pitt, who deſerves every encomium 


from his countrymen ; for his character is a com- 
plete contraſt to this picture. 
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of the other ſciences; but by the leaſt 
; roughneſs in the maſter- ſcience, we are 
deterred from attempting a proficiency ; 
that maſter-ſcience, which is perſpicuous 
and ſimple in it's doctrine, but arduous 
and noble in it's execution; that ſcience | 
which enſures our true dignity and hap- 
pineſs ; which makes us contribute moſt 
to the welfare of mankind ; which carries 
us far beyond the loftieſt flights of the 
poet, or the ſublimeſt diſcoveries of the 
| philoſopher ; for even while we are upon 
earth, it exalts us to an aſſociation and 
friendſhip with God. | 
The man who determines to relinquiſh 
vice, and to practiſe virtue, muſt aſſume 
the greateſt fortitude and reſolution. For 
the manners to which he hath been long 
accuſtomed, are quite oppoſite to the new 
plan of conduct which he reſolves to 
adopt; ; and the force of bad habits ex- 
tremely augments the. difficulties which 
muſt neceflarily be conquered, if we Os | 
to moral excellence. | 
— 
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The reformation of our conduct de- 
mands heroick reſolution and perſeverance, 


for another reaſon ; for a very melan- 
choly one indeed ; I mean, the coldneſs, 
the diſcouragements, which are ſhown 
to this laudable, 'to this glorious enter- 
prize, by a moſt unchriſtian and inhuman 
world. We are naturally very defirous of 
the eſteem of ſociety; and the ſenſe of 
their eſteem ou ght to be wartaly enter- 
tained, fo far as it ſtimulates us to good 
and honourable actions. We, however, 
in general, court the approbation and re- 
ſpect of men, with too much anxiety and 
aſſiduity; if we conſider that a life of 
virtue frees us from all dependence on their 
{ſmiles and frowns; and if we likewiſe 
conſider, that ſelfiſhneſs, vanity, imitative 
and erroneous judgment, are the deſpicable 
characteriſticks of the great majority of 
the human race. To the notorious vil- 
lain, on whom fortune, on a ſudden, 
laviſhes her favours, they are reconciled 
_— alacrity ; 3 a poor man ſtruggling 
. againſt 
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0 againſt his vices, and emancipating his 
mind from their tyranny, they ſlowly and 
reluctantly, and never heartily forgive. 
The ſlaves to faſhion, and to trifles, ſeem, 
in one inſtance, to envy their neighbour 
the acquiſition of what is truly valuable; 
the acquiſition of virtue. His approaches 
to wiſdom ſeem to reproach their ad- 
herence to folly. All fair appearances of 
amendment of life, ought to be accepted 
and recompenced with the viſible rewards 
of the affection and good offices of man- 
kind. Then, what zealous regard, what 
diſtinguiſhed honours ought we to confer 
on him, who gives. evident and repeated 
proofs of a virtuous reformation! Vet 
many a ſincere and diligent penitent, by 
the cruel and unreaſonable obſtinacy of his 
acquaintance and pretended friends, in 
declining to reſtore to him their ſociety 
and eſteem, hath again yielded to the al- 
lurements of vice, to which he hath 
never renewed his ſerious reſiſtance, from 
a fatal deſpondency. Few, very few can 
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proſecute a great and arduous plan, while 
it 18 oppoſed by the frowns and averſion 
of the world. And ſurely it demands 
conſummate magnanimity, ſerenely and 
firmly to advance, according to the ſeries 
of our ſyſtem ; ; to goon from ſtrength to 
ſtrength ; to bring our operations to ma- 
turity and completion, while we find our 
country a deſart, or an inhoſpitable re- 
gion. Surely it demands a vigour and 
refinement in virtue and piety, which are 
hardly attained by an adept, but are 
unattainable by a novice in- practical Chriſ- 
tianity, to be impaſſive to all irregular 
emotions from thoſe objects which preſs 
upon the ſenſes; and to fix our principal 
| enjoyment, our moſt lively hopes, our 
only confidence of happineſs, in imma- 
terial and ri beings; in our mind 
and in God! 
- a unforgiving, ſo unfeeling are we, 
not only to thoſe who have directly of- 
fended us, but likewiſe to thoſe unhappy 
perſons, who, perhaps, as far as they have 
been miſruled by the ima of the heart, 
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have only been their own enemies. And 
yet, with this barbarous and implacable 
diſpoſition, we pretend to be the diſciples 
and the followers of the mildeſt and moſt 
humane of all teachers and exemplifiers of 
_ righteouſneſs. We pretend to be the fol- 
lowers of Him, who is particularly careful 
in his exhortations, to warn his hearers 
againſt a haſty and uncharitable judgement 8 
and condemnation of the conduct and fate 
of their neighbours : of Him, who aſked 
them who told him of Pilate's maſſacre of 
the Galileans, while they were ſacrificing 
at the altar, whether they thought that 
thoſe Calileans were fners above all the 
Galileans, becauſe they 2 uffered fuch things ? 
Nay, added he, but except ye repent, ye 
ſhall all likewiſe periſh. Or thoſe eighteen, 
- upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, and flew 
them; think ye that Tay were ſinners above 
all men that dwelt in Feruſalem ?—I tell 
Jou, nay; but except YE repent, ye ſhall all 
likewiſe periſh ; Luke, ch, xiil, v. 1, 2, 3. 
3 2 We harbour i: in our breaſt an irre- 
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concileable reſentment againſt a brother 
who hath committed a treſpaſs againſt us, 
perhaps by no means of the firſt magni- 
tude; yet, we will allow that we ought 
to obey, and ſurely we cannot plead, that 
ve do not underſtand, the following anſwer 
of our Saviour to Peter, when he aſked 
him, how of? his brother ſhoul# ſin againſt 
Him, and as forgive bim; till ſeven times? 
F 2 not unto thee, ſaid Chriſt, until ſeven 
times; but until ſeventy times ſeven ; Mat. 
ch. xviii, v. 21, 22, In the New Teſta- 
ment, how completely is the amiable, the 
benevolent, the expanded ſpirit of Chrif- 
tianity, guarded and enforced ! It flows 
again in St. Luke with equal fullneſs and 
energy. Take heed to yourſelves : if thy 
brother treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke him; and 
F he repent, forgive him. And if he treſ- 
| aſe againſt thee ſeven times in a day, and 
ſeven times in a day turn again to thee, 
ſaying, I repent 3 ; thou ſhalt forgive him; 
Luke, ch. xvii, v. 3, 4. We are unwil- 
* to forgive a neighbour who has been 


2 2 guilty, 


_ guilty, perhaps, of no very great offence 
againſt ourſelves or the publick; and yet 
we · boldly, we blaſphemouſly arrogate the 
ſacred appellative of Chriſtians: we arro- 
gate the honour of being called after Him, 
who ſaid to the woman that had been 
taken in the very act of adultery, when ſhe 
was left by the Scribes and Phariſees 3 
Waman, where are thaſe thine accuſers ? 
Hath no man condemned thee ? She ſaid, na 
man, Lord. And Jeſus ſaid unto her; nei- 
ther do I condemn thee : go, and fin no more; 
John, ch. viii, v. 10, 11. Let every one 
that nameth the name of Chriſt, depart 
from all uncharitable conduR, that moſt 
horrible iniquity. | | 
Permit me till to deviate a little more 
from a direct attention to my text, by 
obſerving, that when I aſſerted that virtue 
is in general, rewarded in this world, 1 
mean not to exclude the ſtriking excep- 
tions to the remark, Many good men 
are, through life, unfortunate here below: 
many, with regard to abſolute number; 
ä few, 
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few, I hope, relatively to the number of 
thoſe whoſe exiftence on earth is, in the 
main, pleaſurable, and even happy, from 
the practice of virtue. The exceptions, 
however, ought never to be ſuppreſſed; 
on the contrary, they ſhould be brought 
forth, and. fet in the ſtrongeſt point of 
view. Otherwiſe ' we may ſeem to join 
with the voice of an obdurate and mer- 
cCileſs world; who are eager to catch at 
any plea that may excuſe them from 
relieving, from compaſſionating the ne- 
ceſſitous and the diſtreſſed. Poverty, in 
the judgement of our amiable fellow-crea- 
tures, is criminality. A man's low eſtate - 
(eſpecially if he is diſtinguiſhed by ſtrength 
of intellect, and by the ornaments of the 
mind) ſuch a man's /ow eſtate, is high 
treaſon againſt the community. 
I muſt beg your excuſe for having ſo long 
digreſſed from my ſubject; which, how- 
*ever, I have not forgotten, and to which 
I ſhall therefore now return. The digreſ- 
ſion, [ am ſure, you will pardon ; for it 
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proceeded from a heart, warm in the de- 
fence of virtue and humanity, Not my 
 evill, but thine be done, were the words on 
which I began to diſcourſe. I have endea- 
voured to ſhow, that, as prudent men, as 
men of the world, it is our intereſt to 
bear adverſe events, with ferenity and 
firmneſs. And I hope, my arguments 
and repreſentations of facts, were not to- 
tally foreign to my text, if, while I re- 
minded the immoral man, that he had 
no reaſon, on account of his calamities, 60 
exclaim againſt fortune, or to murmur 
againſt Providence, I propoſed to him the 
only way by which he could remove thoſe 
calamities; a reformation of his life. 1 
hope I did not altogether deſert my text, 
by exhibiting to him the obſtacles, the 
difficulties | which he had, and ought to 
ſurmount, in proſecuting his virtuous 
amendment. For by convincing him that 
he himſelf had been the cauſe of moſt of 
the evils that diſtreſſed him, and by ré- 

| commending to him a change of manners, 
as 
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as the only cure of bis evils ; ; I inculcated 
to him the Rrongeſt' motives to bear thoſe 
evils well, by acking in the beſt poſſible 
manner, after his paſt obliquity of conduct: 

and the topicks by which I repreſented to 
him the arduous taſk of his reformation, 
tended to diſplay the propriety of the 
whole natural and moral conſtitution here 
below ; and, conſequently, perſwaded him h 
to be reconciled to thoſe general laws; to 
thoſe prevailing cauſes and effects, which 
determine our ſublunary ſtate. Thus, I 
flatter myſelf, I was teaching him, though, 

perhaps, too digreſſively and diffuſely, 
practically to acquieſce in what it hath 
pleaſed the Supreme Being to eſtabliſh or 
to permit; to adopt a ſentiment ſimilar 
and parallel to that of our Saviour in the 
text ; not my will, but thine be done. 

| I have attempted to prove, that we 
ought, merely as prudent men ; as good 
politicians for this world, to bear our miſ- 
fortunes with calmneſs and fortitude. I 
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= NOW "oe. Ef Gon, how much 


more. clearly and. emphatically | it is our 
duty to bear adverſity with ſerenity and 
reſolution ; if We conſider ourſelves as 
moral agents; as beings endowed with the 5 


55 principles of natural religion; as beings 


Who are ſeriouſly accountable to man; 
but more ſeriouſly and ur accountable 


to God, for our conduct. 


All the Fange, reaſons hy we 


ſhould. bear the evils of life with tranquil- , 


lity and reſolution, operate on the mind 
of him who believes and reveres the di- 
vine cxconomy : but he is armed with a 
conſtancy of ſoul by nobler motives ; by 
a proper eſtimate. of all terreſtrial good 
and evil; by refignation to the will of 


the Deity, and by a ſtrong and bright hope 


of a happy immortality. He ſees, with 
gratitude. and adoration, that celeſtial wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs have appointed the 
grievous ills, the permanent woes, which, 
in general, originate from vice; and the ſub- 
ſtantial advantages; the durable pleaſures, 

which 
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Which commonly flow from virtue, in the 
preſent world. His heart burns wirhin 
him, with a ſenfible and truly Philoſophi- 5 
cal piety; while his mind expands and 
aſcends; while, with larger and more 
elevated thought, he contemplates and 
admires this harmonious and beautiful pro- 
vidence and arrangement; ; while, by the 
awards which are diſpenſed to the good 
and bad, in this tranſitory ſphere of our 
exiſtence, he is taught, that the ſatisfac- 
tion of the former, while they are on 
earth, is congenial, is amicably, and inti- 
mately connected with their bliſs 1 in Hea- 
ven; and the practice of virtue, here, 
with the purer and ſublimer employments 
of the mind, in it's more refined and ex- 8 
alted ſtate. | _ 
Hence, if he hath received a competence 
from the bounty of his Creator, he is con- 
tented and happy. He feels no want of 
the luxuries and parade of life; of thoſe | 
extravagant ſupernumeraries which puzzle 
the will ; which embarraſs, and load, and 


often 


often deſtroy the man. Therefore, if 
theſe objects are with-held from him, he 
can, without any trying effort of his 
piety and reſignation, ſay, thy will be done. 
For many of the conſtituents of virtue's 
felicity are obtained without money; and 
the deareſt of them are of eaſy purchaſe. 
The virtuous man is only obliged to do 
all the good to mankind that is in his 
power; ; what he wants for himſelf is fo 
little, that. he almoſt carries about with 
him the ſupplics of his periſhable frame. 
His intellectual requiſites ; ; the objects to 
which his ſoul is attached; with which 
his ſoul is delighted; J mean virtue and 
knowledge, are equally moveable ; in- 
deed, they principally dwell; they cen- 
ter in his own breaſt; and they yield a 
life, an activity, 4 nature, and a zeſt of 
pleaſure, comparatively with which, all 
the j Joys that wealth procures, are only ſo 
many ſpecies of torpor and ſtagnation. If 
friendſhip exiſts upon earth, he has the 
beſt title to Friends, 4 and will moſt pro- 
bably 
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bably find them; for a friend is not al- 
lured by the elegance and glare of ex- 
ternals ;—they only captivate the fawning 
and contemptible aſſociates of vanity. 
Such a man as I am deſeribing, i 15 far 


from repining that . he: poſſeſſes not a 


ſplendid fortune. If, in the eye of rea- 
ſon and religion, we poſſeſs a ſufficiency of 
the good things of this world; and if 
our minds are well regulated; if they are 
inured to good habits; it is not in the 
power of riches to add much to our hap- 
pineſs. Even when they are well em- 
ployed, the ſpecious, the brilliant, and 
ſeducing appearances, with which they 
tell us that they make one man far hap- 
pier than another, who is in a ſtation of 
mediocrity, exaggerate infinitely on reality. : 
For if we uſe them well; if we expend 
them according to the dictates of con- 
ſcience, virtue, and piety, the ſenſe of the 
important truſt committed to our charge; 
and our care, and induſtry to acquit our- 
| ſelves of that truſt, with the moſt diffuſive 
and 
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and ſalutary effects, bring ant our Hape 
pineſs to a level with that of worthy cha- 
racters, who have far inferiour poſſeſſion 8. 
But how dreadfully are wealth and 
power abuſed, by the far greater number of 
their poſſefſours! The wiſe man pene- 
trates the ſarfice 6f ſocial and moral life. 
His acute and fevere eye ſees through the 
| embroidered and flowery veil of gatety and 
faſhion ; it pervades the deformities and 
miſeries of the great! He ſees their 
bodies tortured; and enfeebled by various 
diſeaſes; the effects of indolence, luxury, 
and exceſs; he ſees their minds, tlie do- 
meſtick and private ſlaves of a thouſand 
caprices and paſſions, engrafted by their 
| own abſurd and profane hands, on the 
genial ſtock of nature; or he ſees them, 
though poſſeſſed of all the powers of in- 
dependence and liberty (the well- diſ- 
ciplined and free ſoul excepted) the pub- 
lick and infamous ſlaves to every prepoſ- 8 


terous or arbitrary mandate of a court. 
| owls When 
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When our good and reflecting man re- 
collects theſe mortifying and horrible abuſes 
of wealth and power, if his circumſtances 
are moderate, nay even if he is poor, he is 
ſo far from envying the wealthy and the 
great, that he is not only ready chearfully 


do ſay, thy will be done, but, with a rational 


humility, he gives thanks to Heaven for not 
having raiſed him to a dangerous ſituation, 
in which moſt of us who poſſeſs that ele- 
vated ground, become dæmons in vice and 
woe. — h 
As he is ſatisfied that no condition of 
life is exempted from pains and calamities, 
be reſignedly, he gratefully accepts thoſe 
evils which are inſeparable even from a 
competence, and virtue. He knows that 
life is but the ſleep of the animal, with- 
out contraſt and variety; that it would 
grow dormant and ſickly, without its ſea- 
ſonable and falubrious agitations ; that 
there is no virtue without conflict; that 
he would grow aſhamed of his philoſo- 
phy, if he had nothing to bear. 
But 
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But if we admit what may he the caſe, 
that the exiſtence of our virtuous man, our 
true moral agent, is darkened with a ſe- 
ries of misfortunes; yet, he looks through 
the cloud of adverſity; he looks through 
nature, up to nature's God, and feels 
beams of celeſtial and ineffable conſolation. 
If he is diſpoſed to repine at his hard 
deſtiny, he ſurveys the publick ſcene ; 
obſeryes that the beſt, the moſt enligh- 
tened, the greateſt minds, are ſunk in 
circumſtances ſtill ſeverer than his own, 
and feels it preſumption to murmur. He 
1s likewiſe cheered by the ſoft, yet diftin& 
whiſpers of reaſon, which inform him, 
that the human mind is deathleſs, like it's 
God; and that, by hat Being of omni- 
potence, omniſcience, and infinite good 
neſs, he will be made happy hereafter, in 
proportion to the virtue with which he 
ſuffered ; in proportion to his victories 
over affliction, here, The ſame voice con- 
tinues to whiſper to him, with an im- 
preſſion ame oracular, that in the fu- 
DN: ture 
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ture world, all the aſperities of our exiſt- 
ence will be {ſmoothed ; all the horrible 
inoqualitios that ſhocked us will be no 
more; and that, what ſeemed to ſhort. 
ſighted and impious mortals, in their li- 
mated ſtate, injuſtice, confuſion, hideous 
deformity, will, to our enlarged faculties, 
and in a more extended ſphere, be proved 
to have been a neceſſary and conſiſtent 
part of rectitude; ſymmetry 3 perfect mo- 


ral beauty; which will be completed 
there. = 


Thus, 1 flatter myſelf, I have made it 
evident, that even by the aid and authority 
of natural religion, we may, and ſhould 
bear the worſt calamities of life ; nay, a 
ſeries of it's calamities, with ſerenity and 
reſolution ; that we ſhould, not only un- 
der light and common -pains and diſap- 
pointments, but even under the preſſure 

of diſtreſs, practically adopt the words 
of the text; and agreeably to our con- 
duct, ſay, Not my will, but thine be done. 
Not my will, which may be the con- 
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£6 ſequence of errour and of paſſion ; but 
* thine, which is always infallibly deter- 
% mined by reaſon and by trutn !“!!! 
1 ſhould now have propoſed to your 
conſideration, our ſtrongeſt obligations to 
bear the ills of life with reſignation and 
fortitude ; the precepts, and examples, and 
authority of Revelation. But 1 have al- 
ready too long preſumed on your atten« 
tion. Therefore I ſhall not enter on that 
part of my diſcourſe till T have another 
=p 
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ON RESIGNATION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 


8 — * _ 
LUKE, CHAP. XXII. PART OF VERSE 44. 


| =—NOT MY WILL; BUT THINE BR DONE. 


HAVE already ſhown, that it is 
prudent in us, as good politicians, as 

men of this world, to bear our misfortunes 
with equanimity and fortitude; and that 
it is incumbent on us; that it is evidently 
our duty, to bear adverſity with this ha- 


bitude and temper of mind, as moral 


agents; as beings who are accountable to 
the Supreme Being for our conduct here; 
and who have a fair proſpe& of eternal 
happineſs hereafter, I now come to the 
Capital and deciſive arguments, for bearing 
| | „ 
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calamity with firmneſs and ſerenity ; the 
laws, and the objects propoſed to us by 
Chriſtianity. I have reſerved for the con- 
' cluding part of my diſcourſe, our ſtrongeſt 
and cleareſt motives for patience and re- 
ſignation. It was eaſy to prove, that it 
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was our duty, as moral agents, to bear 
adverſity like men; it was not difficult to 
ſhow, that by the rules of prudence, we 
ought to endure the hardſhips of life with 
tranquillity; with a collected and active 

preſence of mind. But if we really be- 
| lieve, and heartily embrace the Chriſtian 
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Religion, .I need only refer you to it's 
_ precepts, to it's examples; to it's promiſes 
and threatenings, to perſwade you, watch- 
fully and ſtrenuouſly to practiſe the duty 
which I have been .endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh. I need not now urge my aim, by 
any minute and elaborate induction of 
particulars; by any accurate and ſevere 
ſeries of reaſoning. Every ſtep that I 
advance; every paſſage to which I allude 
in the ac Writings, will evince the in- 
| diſpenſable 
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diſpenſable duty of bearing our misfortunes 
with patience and equanimity. 

The aſſurance of happineſs in an eternal 
futurity, if we model our lives in zhis 
world by the laws of virtue and piety, 
ſhould make the true Chriſtian patient and 
reſigned, under the ſevereſt diſpenſations of 
Providence. The hope of immortal feli- 
city, on the mere foundation of natural 
religion, is a rational and well-grounded, 
but it cannot be a conſiſtent and immove- 
able hope: but the good Chriſtian, in the 
elegant, and truly philoſophical, as well 
as pious language of our funeral ſervice, 
entertains a ſure and certain hope of eternal 
life. The juſt and beautiful expreſſion has 
been ridiculed as a contradiction in terms, 
by thoſe who are as bold in impiety as 
they are weak in reaſon, But it is eaſier 
to ſuch perſons to laugh, than to argue a 
propoſition away. The more calmly and 
attentively the phraſe is examined, the 
more pertinent it will appear. We ſhall 
be ſatisfied, that our ſure and certain hope 
* of 
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of a reſurrection to eternal life, is a juſt 5 

and accurate, as well as an energetick ex- 
preſſion; if we conſider the modeſt and 
bumble opinion which the beſt Chriſtian 
bought to have of his beſt actions; if we 
conſider that eternal life is an object of 5 
futurity; if we likewiſe reflect, that 
though this object hath been confirmed 
to us by divine revelation, that revelation 8 
: has been conveyed to us, through many 
ages, by literary monuments; and that, 
therefore, every reaſonable man admits it 
from it's hiſtorical evidence; an evidence, 
however, that is not of the rigorous and 
imperions nature of neceflary mathema- 
tical truth; which extorts or ſeizes, but 
always compells the afſent and homage 
of the mind, with the peremptory and i in- 
controvertible 1 voice of demonſtration. Ts 

We are not only taught i in Scripture, 
that we ſhall be eternally happy hereaf- 
ter, if we lead good lives here; but that 
we ſhall. be happy in proportion as our. 
Chriſtian manners, in our tranſitory Nate, 


arc. 
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are good, and exemplary, and illuſtrious. 
Our light affiftion, ſaith St. Paul, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
Here, we are told; that our tranſient and 
ſublunary afflictions (undoubtedly if borne 
with a Chriftian temper) are light, in 
| compariſon with the degree of eternal 
bliſs that we ſhall enjoy in a future ſtate ; 
and that our glory in the beatified ſtate 
will be exceeding great; becauſe we ſhall. 
have received the afflictions that were ſent 
us with patience, and reſignation to the 
divine will. If you acknowledge the 
truth of this text, from St. Paul, and 
the truth of this comment, will you not 
likewiſe acknowledge (however harſh the 
acknowledgement may be to. human na- 
ture) that as Chriſtians, we ought, not 
only to be ſerene and firm under our ca- 
lamities; but that we even ought to be 
thankful to God for them? _ 

If we examine human nature; if we 
take a view of the obduracy and licenti- 
R 2 
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ouſneſs of the proſperous and the great ; 
we ſhall. ſee other reaſons why we ſhould 
not deem adverſity ſo great an evil as we 
generally make it, by our ſenſibility and 
our fears. Though the abſolute inatten- 
tion of thofe who have never known ca- 
| lamity, to the miſeries of the diſtreſſed, 
would be totally incredible, were it not 
an object expoſed to every day's obſer- 
vation; yet, as all experimental knowledge 
is more ſubſtantial, and therefore, pro- 
duces more ſubſtantial effects than ſpecu- - 
lative, we muſt allow, for the ſake of can- 
dour as well as of truth, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for us completely to ſympathize with 
the evils which we have not ſuffered; and 
| therefore, that if we have not felt ſevere 
afflictions ourſelves, we ſhall want one 
very ſtrongly impelling motive to relieve 
the affliction of others. 3 Surely then, a 
great good muſt reſult from affliction, if 
it only makes man humane and actively 
benevolent to man; for hence it diſpoſes, 


it s us to enjoy the pleaſure of 
| doing 
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doing good ; which 1s, naturally, one of 
the ſublimeſt pleaſures that the human 
mind is capable of enjoying ;—if, for a 
moment, we leave that moſt important 
object, religion, out of our view. | 
But if we take a more extenſive ſurvey 
of the effects of adverſity on the human 
mind, we ſhall find that it greatly con- 
tributes to the general prudence, and 
therefore, to the general happineſs of our 
life. Obſerve' the manners; obſerve the 
madneſs of thoſe who never entered the 
wholeſome ſchool of adverſity. . To eſcape 
from the ſtupor ; to eſcape from the 
lethargy that they feel from the continual 
ſunſhine of fortune, they fly out into ca- 
price, into debauchery ; into a thouſand 
ſhameful and ruinous extravagancies.— 
Without variety and contraſt, man receives 
neither information, nor diſcipline, nor 
pleaſure. By having ſuffered the languor 
and pains of malady, we feel the fluſh 
and vigour of health, through every par- 


ticls of our frame; by having ſtruggled 
CV 4 5 with 
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with, and conquered difficulties; by 1 


endured and ſurmounted indigence; we 
acquire an intrepidity of ſoul; we are con · 


vinced how few are the wants of nature; 


we enjoy luxuriouſly our temperate and 


genuine pleaſures ; . we turn our minds, 


frem the tinſel of life, to intellect, from 
- diflipation, to thought. Hence, the true 
Philoſopher, and the true chriſtian, will 
accept adverſity as a ſalutary bitter; as 
an ethereal medicine, of ſovereign efficacy, 
| fent from the Deity to mankind. For 
while it teaches us the true ceconomy of 


the preſent life, it qualifies us for Heaven, 
It. xefines, it purifies, it exalts, it ex» 


pands the human heart; it makes us 
true men, by doing all poſſible good to 
ourſelves ; it makes us Demi - Gods, by 
doing all poſſible good to others. 


But Jet me return to the taſk which 
Taffigned myſelf; let me enforce an ac- 


| quieſcence 1 m the will of Heaven, by ” 
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— yourſelves 10 God, Gith St. 
* chap. Iv, V. or Whom the Lord 


loveth he correcteth, (faith the royal ſage 
of Iſrael) even as a father the ſon in whom 


he delighteth.-——lf any man ſuffer as a 
Chriſtian (theſe are the words of St. Peter) 
let him not be aſhamed but let him glorify: 
God on this behalf ; chap. iv, v. 16. 
The ſenſe, I am ſure, of theſe quotations, 
18 perſpicuous and indiſputable. And if 
we really believe them to be parts of the 
laws of God; if we really believe that 
they were given to us by divine inſpira- 


tion, let not our conduct be inconfiſtent 


with our belief; let us allow theſe ſacred 
paſſages their proper influence on our prac- 
tice ; unleſs we mean to be Chriſtians, 


merely in a ſound; with our Ups, but not 


in Our lives. 


Ye have heard 1 the patience of ob : : 


lin is one of the moſt eminent examples 


of a pious reſignation to the ſeverities of 


Providence, that are tranſmitted to us in 


18 Old or New Teſtament. Great and 


ſudden 


1 
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ade was "the reverſd of his life : to 
his extreme proſperity, immediately ſuc- 


ceeded the moſt adverſe events; his im- 
menſe wealth deſerted him, and abſolute 

poverty invaded him, almoſt in the ſame 
moment, Whilſt he was flouriſhing in 


the higheſt health, he was inſtantaneouſly 


firuck-with moſt. painful and mortifying 
difeaſe : and agreeably to the generoſity and 


merey of human mature; when he was re- 


duced to this deplorable ſtate, hisear, inſtead 


of hearing the ſtrains to which it had been 


accuſtomed in his golden days; inſtead 


of being faluted with the mufick of com- 


plaiſance and encomium, was moſt un- 


ſeaſonably wounded with the harſh lan- 


guage of calumny and acrimonious diſ- 
putation. His three friends, as they called 
themſelves, who pretended that they came 
to mourn with him, and to comfort him, 
only wrangled with him, and reproached 


him: —and the partner of his life; ſhe 


who ſhould- have induſtriouſly applied to 


Ws . all the lenitives of ſympathy 


and 
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and conſolation, was ſo accompliſhed in 


wickedneſs, that ſhe bade him * God, 
and die. | 

A more trying ſituation than this of Job 
cannot be imagined : yet, what was the 
tenour of his replies to all the taunts, to 
all the profane abſurdities of the barbarous 
and impious people around him? Sha/l 
wwe receive good, 1aid he, at the hand of 
God, and ſhall we not receive evil? Though 


bie flay me, yet will J iruft in him: till I 


die, I will not remove my integrity from me: 
| naked I came into the world; and naked 
fhall I go out of it: the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away ; bleſſed be the name 
of the Lord. And in that remarkable paſ- 
ſage, beginning with theſe words, 1 am 
the reſurrection and the life, which makes 
a part of our beautiful funeral ſervice, he 
alleviates his preſent ſufferings, by pre- 
figuring the retribution which is to be 
made to every man, according to his works, 
at the laſt day. But ſurely, the clefrer 
_ bolder r pole of that day than was 
vouch- 
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vouchſafed to Job, ſhould more effectually 


conſole Chriſtians, under the moſt afflict· 
ing diſpenſations of Providence. For it 1s. 


ſuppoſed by the moſt learned commen- 
tators on the Scriptures, that Job lived 
before Moſes. His country, however, was 


remote from all communication with the 


Jew E conſequently, he was not farouvred® 6 


even with the encouragements which the 
Old Teſtament propoſes to it's diſciples. 
Vet, his mind was ſupported ; his virtue 
was maintained under the ſevereſt preſſure 
of diſtreſs; by the voice of natural reli- 
gion (for God left not himſelf without, 
witneſs ſince the creation of the world). 
and by patriarchal tradition. 

Let us look back to the firſt OS OR | 
of Chriſtianity ; to the apoſtolick times. 
When we read ſome parts of the New 
Teſtament, and the early hiſtory of the 
Chriftian Church; and when we picture 
to ourſelves the innocence, the meekneſs, 
and the more active and heroick virtues of 
r primitive Chriſtians; 5 when we like- 
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* erde to ourſelvyes their A 


ties, their diſtreſſes, their perſecutions, 
and the barbarous deaths that they ſuf- 


fered, for being the nobleſt benefactors to 


mankind; the ſenſible mind is tortured 


while it peruſes the excruciating pages. 
Shall we not then be aſhamed, if we are 
ambitious to be, in any degree, the fol- 


"lowers of thoſe holy men; ſhall we not” 


be aſhamed, when we repine; when we 
loſe all patience at the ordinary calami- 


ties of life ; if we reflect, that the worſt 


of our ſufferings are far inferiour to theirs ; 
and that we are infinity their inferiours 


in virtue 


My fe cmon originated from a memor- 
able ſcene in the life of Chriſt; and with 


the example of Chriſt let it conclude. Let 
him be the alpha and the omega of this 


diſcourſe; as we ought to make him the 
motive and the end of all our actions. 


At the period of his birth, his parents 


had travelled from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem, to be taxed; in obedience to an 


edict 
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edict of Auguſtus Cæſar. They were 
among ſtrangers; and in an uncomfort- 


able ſituation. | They could not even ob- 


tain a ſelfiſh reception in a paltry inn.— 


The Captain of our Salvation, the Prince 


of Peace, was born in a table, and laid 
in a manger. The humble, the diſtreſs- 


ful circumſtances of his birth, wete em- 


blematical of his life; of all that he was 
doomed to ſuffer. From Bethlehem to 
Golgotha, we trace a ſeries of diverſified 
calamity. Though he was endowed, 
when 4 child, with the wiſdom of the 
Almighty; though he then puzzled the 
doctors of the law ; yet he lived in trick 
obedience to his earthly governours, and 
Gibtairted to the hard labours, and to the 
poor ſuſtenance-of a carpenter. The Son 


of God patiently ſuffered all the induſtri- 


ous temptations of our ſpiritual adverſary, 


and the famine of the wilderneſs. When 
the ſame divine perſon roſe from the pri- 


vate citizen to the publick miniſter, his 


hardſhips, too, - increaſed ; his afflictions 


< 1.3 | Y became 
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became greater. When he propoſed to 
his countrymen thoſe celeſtial truths, 
which, if they had received them, would 
have enſured their temporal and eternal 

_ happineſs, they returned his offers of ſal- 
vation; they returned his gentle, but 
pathetic eloquence, his incontrovertible 

arguments, his affectionate expoſtulations 
and perſuaſions, with obſtinacy, contempt, 
and inſolence. His benevolent ſociality, 
his holy auſterities, are equally charged 

upon him as crimes, by his determined 

and vindictive enemies; his enemies, be- 

cauſe he was at war with their avarice, 

| their hypocriſy, and their ambition. If 
he paſſes his night in retirement and 

prayer, he is conſpiring with Beelzebub 
againſt mankind ; if he converſes openly 
with publicans and fihners, to reſcue - 
them from deſpair, and to win them to | | 
their true felicity ; he is immediately pro- | 
nounced their equal in vice; their ac- 
complice in rapacity; 7 their companion 
in ene, EC OF. FOO 
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dhe cataſtrophe of this facred tragedy. 


Therefore, let me refer to it conciſely : I 


wiſh not to impoſe upon a proteſtant au- 


dience, ſuperfluous. mortification. He, 
Who was always induſtrious to prove, 
and whole life and death effectually proved, 


the divine inſpiration of Moſes and the 


Prophets ;—he, who was at once zealous 
and accurate, in fulfilling all righteouſ- | 


neſs, is publickly arraigned as a blaſ- 


phemer ; he who expreſsly directed the 
Jews to render unto Cæſar the things 


which were Cæſar's, and unto God the 
things which were God's, is accuſed of 


being an enemy to the Roman ſtate. He 
bears with a firm but tranquil-preſence of 
mind, the taunts and the violence of a 
mock-tributal. He is ſentenced to eru- 


cifixion; he bears agony as calmly as he had 


borne inſult ; he expires, imploring the for- 

| giveneſs of thoſe who had brought him to 

a moſt i * and * death. In 
the 
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the garden of Gethſemane, and on the 


mount of Calvary, he is quite conſiſtent 


with himſelf; with the great object of 
his miſſion into the. world. On the for- 


mer ſpot; he ſacrificed our natural love of 


life; our natural abhorrence from the moſt 


exeruciating pains, to the redemptien of 
mankind. On the latter, he completed 
that redemption; and prayed, that it 


might include even his murderers. Thus, 


by the manner in which he expiated our 
ſins, and particularly, by his laſt ejacu- 
lation to his father, he proved, that their 


expiator was divine. And his divinity was 


ratified by nature, through the voice of Z 


the Centurion, 
If, while we repine at any diſtreſſes 


with which God is pleaſed to viſit us, 


undoubtedly for our good, we recollect 
the painful lives and deaths, of the firſt 
martyrs to our moſt excellent religion, we 
ſhould bluſh for our preſumption ; if we 
then call to mind the ſufferings of our 
blefled Saviour, we ought to tremble for 
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I hope your are thoroughly impreſſed with 
the cataſtrophe of this facred tragedy 
Therefore, let me refer to it conciſely : I 
with not to impoſe upon a proteſtant au- 
dience, ſuperfluous mortification. He, 
who was always induſtrious to prove, 
and whole life and death — proved, 
the divine inſpiration of Moſes and the 
Prophets he, who was at once zealous 
and accurate, in fulfilling all righteouſ- 
neſs, is publickly arraigned as a blaſ- 
phemer; he who expreſsly directed the 
Jews to render unto Cæſar the things 
_ Which were Cæſar's, and unto God "the 
things which were God's, is actuled of 
being an enemy to the Roman ſtate. He 
bears with a firm but tranquil preſence of 
mind, the taunts and the violence of a 
mock-tribunal. He is ſentenced to eru- 
cifixion; he bears agony as calmly as he had 
borne infult ; he expires, imploring the for- 
giveneſs of thoſe who had brought him to 
a moſt i * and painful death. In 
b the 
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the garden of Gethſemane, and on the 


mount of Calvary, he is quite conſiſtent | 


with himſelf; with the great object of 
his miſſion into the world. On the for- 


mer ſpot, he ſacrificed our natural love of 


life; our natural abhorrence from the moſt 


excruciating pains, to the redemption of 
mankind. - On the latter, he completed 
that redemption; and prayed, that it 
might include even his murderers. Thus, 


by the manner in which he expiated our 


ſins, and particularly, by his laſt ejacu- 


lation to his father, he proved, that their 
expiator was divine. And his divinity was 


ratified by nature, through the voice of 
the Centurion. | 
If, while we repine at any difivetis 
with which God is pleaſed to viſit: us, 
undoubtedly for our good, we recollect 
the painful lives and deaths, of the firſt 
martyrs to our moſt excellent religion, we 
ſhould bluſh for our preſumption ; ; if we 
then call to mind the ſufferings of our 
blefſed Saviour, we ought to tremble for 
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the blaſphemy of our diſcontent. Let us 
then endeavour to tranſplant into our 

lives, the patience and reſignation; let us 
endeavou r, ſtrenuouſly, though humbly, i 
to imitate all the virtues of our great 
Maſter; whom every one wyho is not loſt 

[ | =] in profligacy, muſt admire and adore.— 

* Lept us always remember, that Chriſt ſuf- | 

feercd for us, leaving us an une chat | 

we ſhould follow bis ſteps. || 

And let us not, abſurdly * ungrate- > 

fully, be unwilling to partake of his ſuf- * 
ferings, if we hope to be partakers of: his 
Joybul, and aaa elan N. | BOY 
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ox RESIGNATION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 
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©" LUKE, CHAP, XXII. PART OF VERSE 42. 


| —NOT MY WILL; BUT THIN E BE DONE. 


— — — 


'F TER having ſhown you, I flatter 
myſelf, fully and ſatisfactorily, 


that it is the part of prudence to bear ad- 
verſity with ſerenity and reſolution; after 


having likewiſe proved, that this conduct 
is our duty, as moral agents; but ſtill more 


evidently and indiſpenſably our duty, as 


Chriſtians 3 two other particulars occur 


to me, of great moral and religious mo- 


ment, which I wiſh, diſtinctly and uſe- 


fully, to diſcuſs. I am how about to un- 
dertake the critical ſolutions of the caſuiſt ; 
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| not, I hope, without a proper diffidence of 


my abilities to diſcharge the taſk. 

As the Providence of God i is over all his 
works, and as the text inculcates an im- 
plicit and entire acquieſcence i in the divine 


will; it may be aſked, if that induſtry 
and vigilance, but more ſignificantly, if 
that folicitude and anxiety, with which we 


proſecute our temporal affairs, are recon- 
cileable with our- chriſtian obligations? 
Yet ſurely, it may be ſaid, we are to 
uſe ſome care, ſome fore-thought : | 

how are We to earn  Y ſubliſience- in 
the humbleſt walk of life ?—How are 
we properly to conſult the welfare of thoſe 
whom Providence hath committed imme - 
diately to our care? And how are we to 
diſcharge the more extenſive and compli- ! 


cated duties which we owe to our country, 
and to mankind ?. When we are recom- 


mending, and enforcing reſignation to the 
will of God, another difficulty may pre- 
ſent itſelf to our view, the explanation of 


which will be of the utmoſt conſequence 


to us, as citizens-of this world ; and as 
| immortal 
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immortal beings, „ a dea Ges 


5 lify ourſelves for a better, and eternal ſtate. 
As our Saviour hath ſo expreſsly and re- 
peatedly enjoined us the toleration and 


forgiveneſs of injuries, and the love of our 


enemies; and as we muſt ſuppoſe, that 


God, in his moral economy, can rule, 


and does rule the wills and affections of 


ſinful men, ought we not, conſiſtently with 
our belief of an all-ruling and actiye Pro- 
vidence, and with our obedience to the 
laws of the Goſpel, not only moſt im- 
moveably and paſſively to bear all injuries; 


but even to give in exchange for them, 


our moſt aſſiduous and generous good of- 


| fices? But are we, indeed, it may be 


farther very pertinently and very ſenſibly 
aſked, are we, indeed, to meet injuries 
with no reſiſtance? Are we to puniſh them 
with no reſentment, with no kind of ſpi- 
rited retaliation? Nay, are we to reward 
our enemy, for his hatred and evil deeds, 
with our ſignal friendſhip, with the beſt 


favours that we can beſtow ? But ſhall we 
83 not 
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not by this conduct be quite nn by 
ill uſage? Shall we not by this conduct 
invite 1ll uſage d Shall we not be trodden 
underfoot of men, if we act thus tamely.; 
thus abſurdly, in the eye of reaſon ? How 


1 ſhall we be able tolerably to ſubſiſt ; how _ 


ſhall we be able. to exiſt, if we practiſe 


this ſpiritleſs, this moſt puſillanimous and 
ruinous ſyſtem of action towards man- 


kind, in a world in which fraud, inſolence, 

violence, and ingratitude, are infinitely more 

common than their oppoſite virtues ? | 
1 thall endeavour. to anſwer both the ſe 


| queſtions accurately and completely. 1 
5 Thall firſt conſider, whether a cloſe atten- 
tion to our temporal. intereſt ; whether 


exertion and induſtry in our different cal- 


lings and profeſſions ; whether a ſyſtem 


of conduct and application, which, per- 
haps, comprehends ſeveral future years 


of our lives for its developement in action, 


is conſiſtent with our practice of the rules 
of the l el | 
1 haye 
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I have no pleaſure in correcting our old 
tranſlators of the Bible and Teſtament: 
for it is generally, at leaſt, the work of 
pedantry and preſumption : it is become 

in our days, the work of dogmatical, ar- 
bitrary, and impious belief. But though 
I profoundly venerate the. learning, the 
abilities, and the piety of thoſe great men, 
I till more profoundly venerate the genuine 
morality of the Chriſtian Religion. And we 
_ ought openly and zealouſly to vindicate it 
fromthe errours of the moſt reſpectable men. 
- 21:0 We ought to be particularly maſters 
of the ſenſe of our Saviour's divine ſer- 
mon on the Mount, becauſe it is an ab- 
ſtract, or epitome of practical Chriſtianity. 
Our tranſlators make the moſt rational of 
all teachers of righteoutneſs, bid his Diſ- 
cCiples, take no thought for the morrow.— 
_ Theſe words, agreeably to the common 
acceptation of the phraſe, in our language, 
abſolutely. command us, to lead an incon- 
fiderate and idle life; they prohibit a 
connected and regular attention to thoſe 
= 3 4 T2 oy objects 
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objects that demand the. ſerious regard of 
every diſcreet, prudent, virtuous, and wiſe 
man. But our Saviour, in the original 


words of the Evangeliſt, gives us a moſt 
uſeful and ſalutary precept ; a precept, 
applicable to every hour of our lives; and 


greatly conducive to the ſatisfaction of 


every hour. The words properly tranſ- 
Hated, convey this injunction:— Be not 
anxious for the morrow, * Give not way to 


4 ſolicitude, to uſeleſs, to painful, to ex- 


* tremely prejudicial care for futurity.” 
In this erroneous interpretation, our 

tranſlators were incorrigible *, In three 

other verſes of the ſixth chapted of St, 


| Matthew, befides that which contains 
this excellent precept, they render the 
Greek word which expreſſes an anxious 


ſtate of mind, 0 99 10 thaught, + Be 


1 Tp 


* My panodre 71 boxn ber. Mat, chap, vi, TY 
Tic 9. 2b en {epiperin, GCC, v. 27. | „ 
Mis ov lael omi, dec. v. 31 
1 Made prgyur@rys Philip, _— Iv, v. 6. 
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careful for nothing, fays St. Paul to the 


Philippians; chap. iv, v. 6. Here the 


Apoſtle undoubtedly means entertain not 
a painful care for any thing; that anxiety 
which corrodes life ; for he uſes the {ame 


word with which our Saviour warns: his 


diſciples againſt tormenting care, in the 
paſſages to which I have juſt referred. 
The Scripture doctrine againſt anxiety on 
our worldly affairs, which is at leaft very 
looſely and vaguely inculcated by our 


tranſlators ; who bid us beſtow no thought 


on them; may be very well proved and 
illuſtrated by a remarkable direction of St. 
Peter, in his Firſt Epiſtle, * Cafting all 


your care upon him, (ſays he; upon the 


Deity) for he careth for you ; 1 Pet. ch. v, 


ver. 7. In this text again, the Greek 


word which is tranſlated care, fignifies 
anxiety, And the word which expreſſes 
that PT regard with which our Hea- . 

venly 


1 Haas Tar 1 emghrbarres rr avror, r. avre 
Ow Teh Dj), Firſt Pet. chap, V, V. I | 
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venly Father careth for us; ſtrictly means 
that care which reaſon, undiſturbed by 


paſſion, gives to thoſe objects which are 


worthy of it's attention. Thus we are 
to caſt all our care upon him; or, in 
other words, we are to baniſh all our diſ- 

truſt, all our perplexities, all our fears, 

about our intereſt and ſafety in hie world, 
by recollecting that there is a God, of 
1 power, and wiſdom, and good- 
neſs; ; who, as an univerſal F ather, in the 
ultimate reſult of his moral - ceconomy, 
- moſt kindly and effectually provides for the 
wants of thoſe creatures, to whom he 
hath been pleaſed ta give exiſtence, And 
by the proper and thorough improvement 
which this paſſage from St. Peter holds 
forth ta us, we ſhall learn, that when we 
have got rid of all our painful ſolicitude, 
there remains for us, to be exerciſed, a 


rational, firm, and manly attention to the 


neceſſaries, the conveniencies, and the 
other valuable objects of life: an un- 


clouded ene _ and, ere ner an ope- 
| rative 


* 
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rative and efficacious attention; an atten ;- 
tion, in ſome degree, ſimilar in it's nature, 
though by no means in it's power and con- 
ſequences, to the Providence of the Su- 
preme Being; that Providence which, 
unembarraſſed, and clear, and ſtrong— 
which, modelled and determined only by 
celeſtial reaſon, governs the Creation. 
We have now, I hope, a moſt impor- 
tant part of the true Chriſtian's duty 
fairly unfolded, and accurately aſcertained. 
We now find, that we are allowed a rea- 
ſonable and chaſtiſed care for ſublunary 
things; that we are allowed a free range 
of attention to the objects of this world, 
as ſenſible and prudent individuals; as 
good fathers of families; and as active 
and uſeful, and generous ſubjects of the 
Government under which we live. Di- 
ligence in our ſeveral callings; a vigorous 
attention to private and publick good; a 
watchful and active uſe of the talent, or 
of the talents committed to our truſt, are 
warmly inculcated in many parts of Scrip- 
wy ee ES | ture; 


—_ — 


ture; and theſe duties: cannot be proſe- 
cuted without fore- thought; without a 
moral and religious care; without various 
provifions for to-morrow ; without induſ- 
try, on a ſyſtem mote or eſs complex; 
and, therefore, leſs or more preſcribing em- 
ployment for future time. Our well regu- 
lated nature; or, to change my expreſſion, 
reaſon and revelation, can never oppoſe, can 
never contradict each other: it is impoſſible 
for them, in a tittle, or an iota, to difagree. 
This is one of my poſtulata; one of my 
axioms in theology. Can we then ſup- 
poſe, that the wiſe and benevolent Being 
by whom Man was framed, and who 
knows what is in Man; who not only 
knows his weakneſs and his propenſity to 
evil, but his ſtrength likewiſe ; his capa- 
eity for what is good and great: can we 
ſuppoſe that this Being meant to chain us 
down: to animal exiſtence; to the preſent 
objects of our eye; to the images of the 
moment? Can we ſuppoſe that Man was 
thus - miſerably limited by his Maker; 
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Man, who was born for the judicious, the 
various, and the affectionate offices of the 
heart; to mollify the diſtreſs of thoſe be- 
ings; whoſe afflictions are partly ſharp- 
ened, and partly ſoothed, by their intel- 
lectual nature to promote the | proſperity 
of a Commonwealth ; to contribute to the 
diffuſion of general happineſs ?- Can we 
ſuppoſe that He is to take no thought, 
who can exert the moſt. expanded, com- 
plicated, and aſtoniſhing thought? He, 
who was born to connect, to actuate, to 
protect, to preſerve; to improve, and to 
poliſn the inhabitants of the earth, by 
ſage and ſalutary laws: He, who was 
formed to anticipate remote events; to 
dart into the deepeſt abyſs of time: who : 
was. deſtined, in unbounded | imagin ation; | 
or perhaps in more ſtupendouſly exact 
calculation, to follow the comet, and to 
meaſure the diſtance of the ſtars? 
In the times, indeed, of the primitive 
Chriſtians, leſs thought, leſs care, was 
n for our temporal welfare and re- 
9 putation, 
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putation, than is neceſſary in 'our age. 


God Almighty, to ſhow the world the na- 


ture and tendency of our religion, ſo diſ- 


poſed and influenced the minds of it's firſt 


followers; 'that they had all things in 


common; that they deſpiſed wealth 
and honours; and were totally devoted 
to pure virtue and piety. But wwe live 
in very different days; many circumſtances 
- which environ us; are, to ſuſceptible and 
delicate minds, almoſt as alarming as their 
perſecutions and martyrdoms. The arts 
and ſciences are matured; they are of con- 
ſequence in every modern Chriſtian ſtate; 
many individuals, to the cultivation of 
them, owe their ſupport and their ho- 


nours. To excell in them, much fore- 


thought is required; much extenſive pre- 


paration; a culture of intellect that en- 


larges our being, and multiplies our pro- 
ſpects; all that latitude of time and ſpace, 


which is ſeized by a laudable ambition. 
But this is a fair part of the picture of 


equality 


* 
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equality in the ſituations of the preſent 
"Chriſtian world; an extreme inequality 
in our power; and conſequently in our 
accommodations and enjoyment. Him, 
therefore, certainly we cannot juſtly blame, 
who labours to aſcend ſome degrees from 
the bottom of the ſocial and civil ſcale. 
Property is now guarded and ſecured by 
law; and of the immenſe ſuperfluities 
which are poſſeſſed by many, hardly a fe 
atoms are granted to thoſe in whom na- 
ture is ſinking, from indigence. Surely, 
then, a very watchful circumſpection, and 
very penetrating fore-thought (which, 
however, are conſiſtent with ſerenity of 
mind, and with a proper truſt in the Pro- 
vidence of God) may be allowed to the 
man who hath no viſible means of ſub- 
ſiſting but his own induſtry : ſurely. he 
may be allowed, with every degree of care, 
except deſponding anxiety, to prevent the 
fatal contingencies of life; to obviate 
thoſe melancholy accidents. which may 
drive him into a workhouſe, where he 
5 will 
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will be ſupported with leſs humanity than 
an ox is fed at a ſtall, Though we en⸗ 
tertain a chriſtian | aſſurance, that God 
will aſſiſt our virtuous endeavours; though 
immortality, when this tranfitory ſcene 
ſhall be no more; yet we muſt. pardon, 
we muſt approve the man, who, by every 
honeſt labour, by every honeſt and pro- 
Vidlent art, is intent en ſecuring indepen- 
| dence- 5 when we reflect, that the ſevere 
theory of Hobbes is verified, who inſiſts, 
that a ſtate of ſociety is a ſtate of prey; 
When we reflect, that from the predomi- 
nance which is given to our ſelfiſh _ 
ſions, man is, in general, our e 
that benevolence, het C ee 15 
_ name. | 
Let me now 8 che lep 
queſtion, which I propoſed, at the begin- 
ning of this part of my diſcourſe, to de- 


termine. Let us examine, by a compari- 


ſan of reaſon, with the oracles of God, 
how we are to act to thoſe from whom 
Te | | we. 
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we have received real and grievous in- 

5 juries. Let us examine, whether, on meet · 
ing with ſuch treatment, we are to reſiſt 
and puniſh: the offenders; or, whether it 
is required of us by chriſtian charity, and 
n a reſignation to the divine will, rightly 

underſtood, to ſhrink, from men, to that 


tame, paſſive, vegetative being, which is 
ſhamefully exhibited, for the true Chriſ- 


tian, by weak enthuſiaſts, and, other ab- 
. ſurd ; interpreters of Scripture. 

Jo bear the groſſeſt injuries and af. 
Fe with. a total inſenſibility; or to 
give the beſt offices that we can beſtow, 
in immediate return for thoſe. i injuries and 
affron ts, becauſe | they have been com- 
mitted againſt us, is a conduct which is 
equally condemned by nature, by reaſon, 
and by experience. If we are as kind to 
the worthleſs as to the good, we ungene- 

rouſly and imprudently encourage the 
former in their bad, and diſcourage the 
latter in their laudable Practices, by our 
undiſtinguiſhing, treatment of both. Every 


* individual 
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individütär: 'gught te to encourage and reward 
virtue, to the utmoſt of his power; ; and 
he ought, as far as he can; to check and 
puniſh vice, with a judiciouſſy propor- 
tioned ſeverity; for by ſo doing, he Pro- 
motes his Private, and promotes the public 
ſecurity arid welfare. Surely we cannot 
act unreaſonably, nor” diſagreeably to the | 
tenout of the Goſpel z if, in domeſtick 
and föcial life, we imitate the regulat ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice; 3 "which; though in 
moſt countries,! it very impolitically, as well 
as itAmotally, omits the rewarding of vir 
tue, is very ſevere in it's animadverſions on 
vice; at leaſt, on thoſe” vites which pal- 
pably contribute to break the bands of ſo- 
ciety. Bad hearts, and bad habits, are 
every day made worſe by indulgence. If 
we are blind to the diſhoneſty, to the in- 
Tolence, to the in gratitude of thoſe who 
are dependent on us, or With whom 'we 
are in any way contiected, thoſe vices 
become gigantick; and we dilate men into 
monſters. a 1 know or well, that our Sa- 


viour a 
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viour hath commanded us to love our 
enemies; to bleſs them that curſe us; 
and to pray for, and do good to them that 
deſpitefully uſe us, and perſecute us. But 
J am ſure, that he was too good as well 
too wiſe; I am ſure that he was too zea- 
lous for the extirpation of vice, to bid 
us love our enemies, with the fooliſh, 
doating, and deſtructive love of a fond 


parent to a child; to bid us love them 


in ſuch a manner as to indulge, to em- 
bolden them in vice; and conſequently to 
make them miſerable. He could never 
mean that we ſhould bleſs them that curſe 
us, with our tongues; and endeavour, 
by our actions, to render the bleſſing in- 


effectual. And ſurely we cannot do good 


to our enemies, according to the pure and 


unerring doctrine of the Goſpel, by reta- 


liating the wrongs: we ſuffer from them, 
in the crueleſt manner imaginable ; by 
being ten times more miſchievous enemies 


to them than they have been to ws ; by 


hardening them in immorality and fin. 
E | T 2 Nature, 


| 
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Nature, 1 flatter "myſelf, and reafon, 
and Chriſtianity, conſpire to ſtrengthen 
and authorize my doctrine, as 1 proceed. 
If we ought to remunerate worthy deeds 
with our utmoſt benevolence, we ought 
to diſcountenance baſe actions; we ought 
to proſecute their perpetrators with pri- 
vate or legal puniſhment ; for the latter 
as well as the former retribution, evi- 
dently tends to the good of individuals 
and of mankind. But when we inflict 
neceſſary and wholeſome ſeverities, let us 
remember that we are Chriſtians; and 
let us inflict them, from truly chriſtian 
motives; and conſequently, with a truly 
chriſtian ſpirit. Therefore, before we 
puniſh an atrocious offender againſt us, 
let us calmly ſit down, and ſatisfy our 
hearts and conſciences, that we do not 
meditate his puniſhment, and that we 
do not mean to carry it into effect, from 
a vindictive reſentment againſt the per- 
ſon, but from a generous hatred againſt 
his crime; that we an mean, by fair 
- Juſtice, 


juſtice, to vindicate our own - rights; to 
amend vice by making it ſuffer; and to 
contribute as much as in us lies, to the 
order and peace of the community. We 
muſt be ſatisſied, that excluſively of our 
reſolution to treat him as his guilt de- 
ſerves, we ſhould withhold from him no 
good office that we were able to perform, 
and that, in a diſtreſsful ſituation, he ſhauld 
require; that if he was hungry and thirſty, 
we ſhould fly to give him meat and 
drink; and that whenever he claimed 
our higher regard, by the nobleſt of hu- 
man atchievements, a reformation of man- 
ners, we ſhould be happy to reward and 
honour, him with acts of our moſt en- 
larged and liberal benevolence. And, in 
all our animadverſions on vice, we ſhould 
take care* that our cenſure and puniſh- 
ment, exceed not the nature and demerit 
of the offence. Indeed, there is no dan- 
ger that they will be too rigorous, if we 
are impelled to inflict them only by ou 
zeal for the good of the tranſgreſſor, and 
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for the harmony of the world. For, if 
in ſuch caſes we are thus actuated, we 
ſhall be as diſpaſſionate and humane as 

an Engliſh jury, when they give their 
verdict; or as an Engliſh judge, When he 


pronounces ſentence on an offender againſt 


the laws of his country; who feel them- 


ſelves obliged to inflict rigorous penalties 


on a fellow- citizen; or perhaps, even to 


terminate his exiſtence in his world, from 
a pure obedience to en 1 me 


eternal equity. 
Let us be e n on a fach 


occaſions, to temper” the ſeverity of the 
_ politician with the more intrinſick juſtice, 


with the-more diſtinguiſhing and expanded 


. Judgement ;.- with the godlike benevolence 
of the Chriſtian. | Let us warmly: diſcri- 
minate, when we ſeaſonably give our opi- 
nion on the conduct of our neighbour, and 
when our opinion produces our action; 
let us warmly diſcriminate between the 
weakneſs and the malignity of the heart; 
ee the deplorable effects of a fatal 


propenſity 


propenſity to ; pleaſure; and the more 
Horrible conſequences: which reſult from 
a ſullen, ſelfiſh, envious, and revengeful 
mind; between the defultory exceſs of 
paſſion, and the ſyſtematical depravity of 
the will. Let the former have all our 
poſſible tenderneſs and forbearance; let us 
perſue the latter to Waere 196 to exter- 
mination. is 57751 
Our Saviour evidedtly n a mild 
and forgiving diſpoſition to our enemies, 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt coercive terms; 
becauſe he was thoroughly acquainted with 
human nature; becauſe he knew how 
difficult it was to the heart of man, to 
ſubdue the baleful emotions of private re- 
venge. To awe, to rivet the minds of 
thoſe who are not enamoured with the 
beauty of chriſtian virtue, he avails him- 
ſelf of the oriental idiom, which delights 
in metaphor and hyperbole. His doctrine 
of unconquerable meekneſs; his very doc- 
trine of going two miles with him who 
compells us to go with him one ;j—of 
| 1 giving 
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giving him our cloak, who takes from us 
our coat; and of turning our left cheek 
to him who hath ſmitten us on the right; 
even this doctrine may be explained, by 
viewing his reſtrictive expreſſions in another 
light; and without obliging Chriſtians, 
in all ages and ſituation s, to an abſolute 
apathy to injuries. We ſhould recollect, 
as I have obſerved before, that as the ſitu- 
ation of the early Diſciples of Chriſt, and 
their exemplary importance in the annals 
of his Church, were of a ſingular mn 8 
and effect, a more tranſcendent: piety, à 
ſublimer abſtraction from earthly intereſt 
and paſſion, was demanded of Ibem, than 
is required of thoſe, Who are neceſſarily 
and more intimately connected with tlie 
objects of this world; who have not beeli 
favoured with the ſtrong and indiſputable 
inſpiration of God; and who have not had 
ocular demonſtration of the truth ol their 
— | 
We cannot, with: any Sfaufibility aſſert, 


that we ought to adopt a totally paſſive 
n temper 
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temper of mind to all injuries, from what 
we ſee and know of the moral ceconomy 
of God; yet, certainly reaſon dictates to 
us, and we are certainly commanded by 
revelation, to imitate the moral attributes 


of the Supreme Being; as far as our very 
limited faculties will permit us; and with 
a juſt and humble ſenſe of our many im- 
perfections and faults. Now, I think it 
18 indiſputable | almoſt to demonſtration, 


from many ſtriking inſtances, ; that the 
Deity is often, in 7h/s world, a puniſher of 


vice, as well as a protector of virtue. 
Theſe inſtances are eaſily diſcovered by the 
moſt. candid and modeſt, if it be an ob- 
ſerving : and diſtinguithing eye. The ruth- 
leſs murderer. is generally perſued, appre- 
hended,, and brought to his merited deſti- 


ny, by the vicegerents of his Maker. 


Thoſe who have been diſobedient to affec- 


tionate and excellent parents, are often un- 
ſucceſsful and miſerable through life. And 


we know it is recorded in the Sacred Hiſ- 
tories, that God, by ſingle acts, or by a 
ſeries 
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| fories of his Providence, in feveral ages 
of the world, puiriſhed impious indivi- 
duals, or nations, with the temporal ef. 
fects of his diſpleaſure. By all that 1 
have now ſaid, I am far frem meaning to 
imply, that we ſhould pronounce peremp- 

_ torily and e on the viſible diſ- | 
penſation s of Providence; and that we 
thould act with a ſeverity proportion able 

to or precipitate and ungenerous lan- 
guage.” I am far from meaning, even in- | 
Mreckly, to oppoſe the amiable theology of 
my great and admired poet, who prays 
that *© þ;s weak, unknowing band, may not 

1 preſume to throw the bolts of the Ornni- 
4 ſeient _ _ — * x would —_ 
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— ters: and the bad are 
often evidently puniſhed, by the Deity,” in 

y the preſent life; when wwe ardently en- 
courage Bircher and diſcourage vice, we 

act agreeably to the divine will, and to 

Rep, * wiede 8 9 by promoting the 
| comple- 
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completion of that will; we are the im- 
mediate inſtruments of our Creator's cxc0- 
nomy, in this world. We ought, indeed, 
to temper, we ought to ſoften our ardour 
againſt Vice, with benevolence and lenity, 
from ſeveral important conſiderations; by 
reffecting on our very circumſeribed know- 
ledge and judgement; how apt we are to 
miſtake facts and real characters: — by re- 
flecting on the general weakneſs and de- 
pravity of human nature; by recollecting 
our o.]n numerous failings and treſpaſſes; 
and that we even ſupplicate the awful 
Judge of Heaven and Earth, to ſhow that 
merey to as, which we ſhow to others. 

Let us not, then, diſhonour religion, by 
making it contradict reaſon; by making it 
contradict common-ſenſe : let us not adopt 
the jargon of the whining Preſbyterian, 
or the vociferous Methodiſt ; but let our 
reaſon apply the various diſpenſations and 
precepts of the Old and New Teſtament, 
to their proper nations, and times, and 
circumſtances, As the motions of the 
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body are obedient to the will os the mind; 
ſo let the material and mortal letter of 
Scripture be flexible and elaſtic to it's in- 
tellectual and eternal ſpirit. Let us make 
a ſenſible and practical uſe of an obſerva- 
tion of the illuſtrious Dr. Clarke; one of 
the maſt juſt. and penetrating reaſoners ; 
one of the, greateſt diyines ; and one of 
the. beſt men that ever lived.-—*< All 
great corruptions in religion, (ſays he) 
have ariſen, by feparating the letter 
« from the ſpirit; and in amending this 
4 fault, lies the principal effioaey of true 
virtue and e,, bomeaghir} 
I: is ſomewhat ſurprizing, that a few. 
years ago, One who had been educated in 
2 liberal ſphere of life, publiſhed a book, & 
in which he repeated the abſurdities that 
1 have been endeavouring to explode; in 
which he attempted ro make the Chriſtian 
Region a Narcotick of the ſoul, that ren 


ders us infenſibls to Oey Sabat: ; to all 
DATE 2 4 1 7 tyranny 
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tyranny andoppreſſion, ſocial or dani, 
ſpiritual or political. | 
Let us not, my friends, enn the Ma- 
jeſty of Heaven with our unpardonable 
ſuperficiality in matters of religion; by 
our dangerous and moſt reprehenſible 
abſurdities. Let us ſtudy and know the 
will of God, as it is elucidated by nature; 
as it is more largely unfolded, and illuſtrated 
in the volume of the Sacred Book, and in 
the volume of experience, and the world. 
We ſhall then pray, as we are directed to 
pray, with the underſtanding: we may 
then, while we act well the part aſſigned 
us here; while we acquit ourſelves like 
men, join without ignorance or preſump- 
tion, in our Saviour's ſupplication, — not 
my will, but thine be done. For we are 
contributing as far as we can, to the com- 
pletion of the will of God (as is evident, 
on a ſurvey of our corporeal and mental 
frame) when, by all honeſt and creditable 
means, we are active in our own ſupport 
and defence. Let us be aſſiduous and vigi- 
lant, but without anxiety, in proſecuting 


our 
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aur temporal intereſt ;, for ſurely the facul- 


ties of man were given him for induſtrious 


and ingenuous exertion :—Let us be ardent 
to repreſs, ; and, puniſh vice; but with« 


out t pecſbnbl reſentment ; for ſurely it is 
t the pleaſure of the Supreme Being, 


* phyſical, and moral, and religious 
laws, all moſt powerfully encourage and 
protect virtue; ſurely it is not the pleaſure 


of that Being, that vice ſhould flouriſh, 
The more conſonantly we act with theſe 
rules, the nearer, in two of the main ar- 


ticles of our duty, hall we 3 to 
nien een | 
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coLoss. CHAP. III. PART OF VERSE 1. 


1F YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST, SEEK 
= THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE ABOVE. _ 


HERE is not, in the whole Nev eW 
Teſtament, a more ſtriking and in- 
tereſting object to Chriſtians, than this 
great article of our belief, Chriſt's Reſur- 


rection. Our certainty, indeed, that he 
roſe from the dead, eſſentially contributes 


to confirm all our evangelical faith, and 
our univerfal practice of chriſtian vir- 


n,. ; 


tue.—For it proves all the other miracles 

_ our Saviour ; 3 proves the divinity of | 
his doctrine; and it gives us the moſt 

powerful encouragement to lead a life of 
virtue and piety ; : afluring u us, that good 
men 
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men will, one : day, riſe from the dead, td 
an etetnal life bf kappiheſs and glory. — 
The reſurrection of Chriſt, and the general 
: reſurre&ion, are made objects of the 
greateſt importance to us by ſeveral of the 
Prophets; eſpecially by Iſaiah; and yet 
more eſpecially by Daniel; who gives us 
a very particular and ſtrong deſcription of 
the reſurrection at the laſt day. Our 
Saviour himſelf hath made his reſurrection, 
and our own, objects of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to us;—he often urges his 


22 


trium ph over death and the grave, which 
we this day celebrate, as an earneſt of tlie 
future ſi milar triumph of the juſt; as a 
| confirmation of the divine authority by 
| which he taught, and by which he en- 
forced his precepts with many aſtoniſhing 
| works; and as the ſtrongeſt ; incitement to 
bis Diſciples to be obedient to his laws.— 
Hence i it appears, that if the beſt men of 
the chriſtian world had not received a per- 
ſonal or rational aſſurance of the reſur- 


rection of our Saviour, they muſt have 


inevitably 


Inevitably been left in a ſtate of doubt and 
perplexity ; and they muſt have proceeded 
in their chriſtian warfare, with great languor 
and deſpondency. The evils with which 
the firſt Chriſtians were perſecuted, on ac 
count of their religious profeſſion, were 
as terrible as ay to which human nature 
could be ſubjected. By propagating Chriſti- 
anity, they expoſed themſelves to the vio- 
lence and implacable reſentments of man- 
kind; they expoſed themſelves to tortures 
and to death, which they endured with 
fortitude and maghahimity. They could 
propoſe to themſelves no earthly advan- 


tages; no indulgenee in ſublunary plea- 


ſures; no acquiſition of wealth, or ſplen- 
daur, or dominion: their doctrine was 
at war with all the ungenerous prejudices, 
with all the inordinate paſſions of mankind: 

it preſcribed a rational and collected reve- 
rence of the Supreme Being; purity of 


beeart and manners; extreme tempe- 


rance, induſtty on honeſt and laudable 
objects; univerſal and active benevolence. | 
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It cenſured and proſcribed a wild, ſavage, 
and deſtructive fever for every kind of law- 
leſs and exceſſive power. It was the de- 
clared and determined enemy of all 
tyranny, ſpiritual or temporal. By theſe 
reſtrictions, and by this active plan of 
conduct, were the lives of the Apoſtles, 
and of the other firſt Preachers of the 
Chriſtian Religion, limited and modelled ; 
the ſame laws governed them, by the pro- 
mulgation of which, they excited the 
odium and. the hoſtilities of the world. 
And can we imagine that thoſe mar- 
tyrs to celeſtial truth, would have propa- 
gated, and exemplified this religion, at 
every human hazard, if they had not 
been as certain of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, as that a tree beareth leaves; as 
that the ſun ſhines in the firmament ? _ 
Thanks be to God, in theſe mo dern ; 
nd more civilized times, it may, without 
preſumption, be ſaid, that we are ſecured 
from thoſe hardſhips, and dangers, and 
torments, with which the luminaries of 
41 TT | the 
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the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church were 
tried and approved; yet, to excell in vir- 
tue and true piety, is Mill an arduous taſk. | 
We are apt raſhly to determine, and raſhly 
to act, from the ſuggeſtion of the circum- 
ſtances of the preſent hour; of the objects 
which immediately affect and ſolicit our 
ſenſes and our imagination. By invert- 
ing one of St. Paul's propoſitions, we may 
juſtly obſerve, that the things which are 
temporal, are ſeen; but the things which 
are eternal, are not ſeen And the pow-er 
of the ſenſes, which are converſant with 
the objects that are ſeen, is, in general, 
unfortunately ſtronger than the influence 
of reaſon, which bids us prefer, before all 
other objects, thoſe objects which are 
inviſible and eternal. Hence it pleaſed 
God to ſend down a revelation of his will 
from Heaven: He was pleaſed to impell us 
td virtue, and to deter us from vice, by 
the greateſt rewards and puniſiments; by 
rewards and puniſhments as evident as 
they could poſſibly be made, without de- 
ſtroying our reaſonable choice; without 


Uz deſtroying 
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deſtroying the morality of a good life. — 
Human Philoſophy was not ſufficient to 
determine us to a courſe of virtue, and 
to make us conſiſtent in that courſe ;j— 
the fitneſs and rectitude of things; the 
beauty of good actions, and the imme - 
diate pleaſure which reſulted from them 

to the performer, were terms and ideas 
inſufficient to arreſt and keep the ſoul: 
they were harmonious 'to the ear, and 
to the fancy ; but they commonly died 
away in ſound. They were not urged 
in conſequence of a thorough knowledge 
of human nature; they did not, ſpeak di- 
ſtinctly, and largely enough, to our hopes 
aud fears. But by the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation we have complete light and direc- 
tion; we are completely animated and 
deterred. And particularly, the certainty 
| of our Saviour's reſurrection, if we ho- 
neſtly embrace religion, from rational c con- 
viction, will ratify: to us all the articles 
of our faith; and will eſtabliſh our moral 
praftice. Fe org; without, the great event 

of 


. 
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olf his reſurrection, and without our belief 
in that event, we fhould, at this day (as 
the primitive Chriſtians would have been 

affected, in the ſame ſituation) however 
well diſpoſed we might be to lead a re- 
ligious life, feet our minds rather in a 
Nate of aſtoniſhment, hefitation, and an- 
xiety, than of ſalutary and effectual belief. 
We ſhould want the great criterion of the 
divine origin and communication of the 
Goſpel. And therefore, we ſhould not be 
£ ſtimulated, with ſufficient force, to good 
works; nor ſhould we be fufficiently de- 
| terred from immoral and impious conduct. 
I ſhalt here beg leave to make an obſer- 
vation to the Juſt honour of the Chriſtian 
Religion. Had it wanted this great ar- 
ticle of the reſurrection of the Meſſiah; - 
this leading teſtimony of it's deſcent from 
Heaven ; had we thought the truth: of 
it's hiſtory ever ſo paradoxical, we could 
never, with any ſhadow of reaſon, have ac- 
cuſed Chriſt, or his Diſciples, of impoſture. 
| F. or men were never impoſtors but for 
2 4 ſome 
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ſome ſecular / purpoſes, Frauds of all 
kinds there have been, and are, in the 
| world. And I am ſorry to ſay, that reli- 


gious frauds have been varied and multi- 


plied, to an infinite number, and to an in- 


credible diverſity of forms: nor would 1 
expreſs this particular concern, if men 
were not ſo diſingenuous, or ſo precipi- 
tate, as to obtrude on us the ſtupid aſſer- 


tion, that becauſe there are many falſe 
religions, there can be no true religion in 


the world. To produce a memorable 
example of religious frauds, Mahomet 
was a moſt notorious and ſucceſsful im- 
poſtor. 1 do not wih to make the cha- 


racter of Mahomet appear worſe than it 


really was; nor do I with undiſtinguiſh- 
ingly to o inveigh againſt the oontents of the 


Koran. It has many excellent precepts 
of morality, which I wiſh that many in- 
. fidels, if they will not be Chriſtians, would 
| be ſo far Mahometans: as to practiſe. A man 
| quits 1 the. ſtandard of Chriſt, as ſoon as he 
dcferts that of egndourj and we need have 
recourſe 


Af 
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recourſe to no railing accuſation againſt 
the Turkiſh faith, to prove that the re- 

ligion of Jeſus is cele eftially ſuperiour to the 
religion of Mahomet. 1 only meant to 


obſerve, that he was an impoſtor, from very 


evident reaſons for impoſture. Love and 
ambition held the empire of his ſoul : 
he was fond of ſenſual fleaſure; and he 
was ardent for dominion.—Now, it is by 
no means ſurprizing, that a perſon who was 
ſtrongly actuated with theſe paſſions, and 
who was likewiſe well acquainted with 
human nature, ſhould be induſtrious to 
procure, by a pretended revelation from 
Heaven, the reverence and obedience of 
his ignorant, barbarous, and conſequently 
credulous countrymen; that by their 
aſſiſtance, he might give effect to his 
ſchemes of eonqueſt and of pleaſure. But 
is it not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that vice was 
ever diligent to promote the cauſe of uni- 
verſal virtue? Could a religion that in- 
culcated ſimplicity of manners, humility, 
contempt of wealth, and all the ſelf-deny- 
Ms ing 
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ing virtues, be revcaled and propagated 
by fallacious deſign ? Could the Authour 
ef that religion, and his Apoſtles, be guilty 
of deep, and impious art, that they might 
prevail with maukind to practiſe unſpotted 
integrity: — could they, in one moſt re- 
maxkahle inſtance, be conſummate villains, 
on puxpoſe, that, ever after the perpetra- 

tion of that villainy, they might practiſe 
this vnſpated integrity themſclyes ?— 
The very terms, the very annuncigtion 
of theſe queſtions, proclaim and demon- 
ſtrate the abſurdity. which they Were 
meant, to refute. Thus, even if Chriſt 
bad not riſen from the dead, we muſt, 
** — have admired the e of bis 


Gag a his Sh yo 1 oat e 
155 to aſſert (the glorious auſe for which 1 
am plesding juſtifies fame. degree of in- 
dignation) that the man of common ſenſe, 
who, after taking a ſerious and complete 
view of the lives and doctrine of Chriſt 


and his * Prenaunces the New 
Teſtament 
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Teſtament A ſyſtem of fraud, is, dental 


From my preceding obſervations. you 
| will ſee, how neceſſary it was, that the re- 
ſyrre&ion of Chxiſt ſhould, be aſcertained, 
to confirm the belief, and to invigorate the 
conduct of Chriſtians. , And hence it will 
appear, that: the doubts. and anxiety, of the 
two Diſciples, who. are overtaken by our 
Saviour in their way to Emmaus, immes 
dately after his reſurrection, were not al- 
together without foundation, til chat event 
was indiſputably evinced. Me truſtad 
(aid Cleophas, one of the two Diſciples) 
that it had been he which ſhould: have re- 
deemed Iſrael : and beſide all this, to-day is 
the third ' day. fince all theſe things were done ; 
Luke, chap. xxiv, v. 21. We ſec likewiſe, 
by a comprehenſive view of this ſubject, 
with what pertinence and force the fol- 
lowing words were addreſſed, by a yet 
higher authority, by St. Paul, to the Co- 
rinthian —7 Cr be not r riſen, then is our 
—— m_ 
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| preaching vain, and Jour faith a _ is vain. 


b Cor. ch. on > come roi 
" \Though I hope, and believe, that every 
one who now hears me, is (ſatisfied that 


Chriſt roſe from the dead; yet, as his re- 


ſurrection is an object of ſuch great impor- 
tance to all good Chriſtians, T ſhall beg 


leave to lay before you, with all poſſible 


brevity, the credibility of miracles, when 
they were wrought for fin gular and excel - 


lent purpoſes; and the particular and con- 


vincing evidence that we have received of 
the reſurrection of our Saviour. N 
By a miracle P here mean, a ſtriking 


arid viſible exception to the common courſe 


of nature, effected by the immediate power 


and operation of the Deity. By an excep- 


Ny 


tion to the common courſe of nature, 1 do 
not mean any thing that A abſolutely 


repugnant, or contradictory, to the order 


and conſtitution, of nature, o or to human 
reaſon: : for ſuch things will never be ef- 


feQted, even by Omnipotence itſelf. Of 
| theſe 
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theſe pretended miracles, tranſubſtantiation 
is an eminent example. e er Babe 
When your ſuperficial and malignant 
infidels talk of the impoſſibility of mira- 
_ eles, becauſe they deem them incredible 
violations. of the laws of nature, one 
would ſuppoſe, they imagined that theſe 
laws of nature had no relation to, and were 
independent of the Deity: but unleſs 
nature, or the laws of nature, are terms 
by which we ſignify a univerſe created by 
God, or the eſtabliſhed modes and rules 
by which he governs that univerſe, they 
are abſolutely words without a meaning. 
Now, if we give this diſtinct and rational 
interpretation to the words, we muſt al- 
low, that it is as natural and eaſy for the 
Supreme Being, on very ſignal and great 
occaſions, to depart, in ſome inſtance, from 


bis general ceconomy of the world, as it 


is for a human being to change his com- 

mon and determined plan of conduct, on 
ſome preſſing emergency. It is quite 
pgrecable to reaſon, and to the analogy 
of 
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of power, to admit, that he who formed 
and animated man from cold and lifeleſs 
earth, may re- animate the ſame creature; 
may raiſe him from. the dead. We are aa 
languidly affected by the daily, but ſtu- 
pendous operations of the God of nature, 
23 we are by the daily, but great benefits 
which from Him we receive. At a miracle 
we fall down and warſhip, or we cavil; 

an a remarkable eſcape from an imminent 

and alarming danger, even infidelity, for a 
moment, feels gratitude and piety. Vet our 
daily prefer vation flows as much from the 
geednefs of Providence as the moſt memo- 
rable deliverance; and the rifing of the ſun, 
nay the humbler verdure with which the 
„ fields are adorned; as diſtinctly beſpeak 
ll *> the! power of a God; as the reſloring of a 
Þ hope, ſee the propriety and force of I 
St. Paul's queſtion to Agrippa ;—Why I | 
haul is le thought a thing incredible with 1 
vn, bat God pn 1 a the * ng 

* avi, v. 8. 


But 
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But though the exiſtence of a miracle 
is attended with no incredibility, we are 


not to ſuppoſe that a miracle is wrought, but 


for ſome very ſingular and ſalutary purpoſe. 


If the fixed laws of nature were frequently 


ſuperſeded and changed, the benefit of 
thoſe laws would be interrupted, with 


deſtructive conſequences ; their harmony 


would be violated and confuſed ; and we 
ſhould have ſome reaſon to doubt the exiſt- 
ence of their Authour and Preſerver. But 
ſurely, of thoſe rare examples of Omnipo- 


| tence, there could not be more worthy 


objects than thoſe for which Chriſt roſe 


from the grave. He roſe from the grave, 


to evince the truth of his divine miſſion ; 


to affix the ſeal of Heaven to the precepts 


of the New Teſtament ; to aſſure humble 


and governable minds, of ſatisfactory con- 
ſolation in this miſerable world, and of 


eternal happineſs in the next. 


I ſhould now have proceeded to ſhow you 
= ſtrong hiſtorical evidence we have for 
the reſurrettion of Chriſt; and practically to 

| conſider 
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tr YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST, SEEK 
| THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE ABOVE, 


N the former part of my diſcourſe, I 
endeavoured to ſhow you the great 
importance of the reſurrection of our 
Saviour to all Chriſtians ; and the credi- 
bility of thoſe miracles which have pro- 
moted the great deſigns of Providence. It 
remains now, that I ſhould lay before you 


the ſtrong hiſtorical evidences which we 
have received of Chriſt's reſurrection; and 


that I ſhould. practically explain and en- 
force the words of my text. | 


As the reſurrection of Jeſus is a 1 
memorable and important fact, it is with 
„ : wb 


% 
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great ſtength of evidence authenticated 


and aſcertained. Pofterity are indebted, for 


it's fair and ſatisfactory hiſtorical proofs, 
to the inveterate enemies of Chriſti- 
anity. For the Chief Prieſts and Phariſees 
obtained from Pilate a watch, or ſome 
ſoldiers, to guard the ſepulchre, and 


prevent his Diſciples from ſtealing his 


tion they ſealed the ſtone that was rolled 
to the door of the ſepulchre. The ſol- 
diers, undoubtedly, however indifferent 


they were about religious matters, would 
watch the ſepulchre with all poffible care, | 
as their curioſity muſt have been excited 
by the extraordinary life and death of our 
Saviour. But what are human vigitance 
and force againſt the operations of the 
Almighty An earthquake enſued ; the 
guard over the dead, became as dead men; J 
an Angel deſcended from Heaven, in . 


leſtial ſplendour and glory; he removed 


the ſtone from the door of the ſepulchre ; ; = 
and opened an avenue to hys Lord's triumph 


Over 
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© over death and corruption. This illuſtrious 


event is recorded by all the four Evange- 


liſts, who were contemporaries , with the 


murderers of Chriſt ; with a nation who 
were his obſtinate and implacable enemies, 
Our Saviour's life, and death, and reſur- 
rection, as they are recorded in the New 
Teſtament, were ſo far from being con- 


tradicted by any good authority, that an ac- 
count of them was ſent by Pilate to Rome; 


where the Emperour Tiberius was ſo 
ſtruck with the admirable and wonderful 


narrative, that he propoſed to the Senate, 
to rank Jeſus Chriſt with the Roman 
| Deities. You will agree with me, that 


by thus being aſſociated, he would not 


have been in very honourable company: 


yet the anecdote ſhows, how irreſiſtably 
amiable, and divine, the character and mi- 
racles of our Saviour muſt have been, 
when they ſo deeply impreſſed the mind 
of a moſt obdurate and licentious tyrant. 

I ſhall now take a view of my text more 


immediately, and as it relates to our prac- 


þ 3 , tice. 
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tice. V. ye then be riſen with Chri ift, ſeek. 


thoſe hinge which are above. The word 


then refers to the preceding chapter, in 
which the Apoſtle had reminded the Co- 


| Toffians, that as they were buried with 
' Chriſt, dead and buried, with him, from 


fin, they ought to riſe, with him, from 
the mortal corruption of ſin; nay, even 


from the Ceremonies and partial righteouſ- 
neſs of the Moſaic law, to purity of life; 


to true holinefs ; to active and enlarged 


| piety. 


By the expreſſion, SEEK thoſe things 


| which are above, the Apoſtle does not mean, 
that after theſe things we are to have a te- 
dious or a vain ſearch, By the help of 


reaſon, and by the complete aſſiſtance of 


revelation, they are obvious to every well 


diſpoſed and reflecting man. By the word 


fee, he means, that we are to be intent 


* and earneſt | in the perſuit of thoſe things 
„ which are above; that they are to be 
« the ruling object of our lives.“ As little 


doth he mean, whatever a deſigning or 
| enthu- 
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enthuſiaſtick Methodiſt may tell you, © that 
all your time is to be paſſed in heavenly 
% contemplation ; in anticipating the bea- 
< tifick viſion : that we moſt effectually 
_ pleaſe God; that we do the eſſential 
-» duties required of us here on earth, by 
* miniſtering very liberally tothe ſaints (by 
the ſaints they mean themſelves) by ſing- 
ing long hymns; and by putting reaſon to 
5 the penance, to the purgatory of hearing 
* from them, lon g hat they will call ſer- 
mons; but what men of ſenſe would call 
„ rhapſodies of vulgar and impious chi- 
6 meras.” If we came into the world to 
% drone, and not to af; if our lives are 
to be diſſolved in religious viſion, or pro- 
ſtituted to religious mechaniſm; we may 
as well turn Methodiſts at once, under 
the ſynonimous denomination of Regulars : 
we may as well ſhut ourſelves up in mo- 
naſteries, with the ſons of Dominick or 
Antony; againſt the art, and ſuperſtition, 
and pomp of whoſe church, theſe very 
| Methodiſts are continually railing, with 

-K'n: a ſtrange 
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a ſtrahge partiality and blindneſs to their 
own abſurdities and hypocriſy. For, if 
that moral, practical, efficacious virtue, 

which was the glory of many fages in the 
Heathen world, and which was only en- 
larged and exalted. by the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
1s to be left out of religion, ſermons, and 
hymns, and even Prayers themſelves, are 
as abſolute trumpery as beads, or licks, 
or the tranſubſtantiated wafer. | 

Theſe gentlemen might pretend to con- 
fute me, by telling me, that in the verſe 

Which immediately follows that from which 
I have choſen my text, St. Paul commands 


- us to {ct our affections on things above; 
not on things on the earth, I ſhould be- 
gin my anſwer to their futile objection, 
1 by obſerving, that for want of honeſty, 
BB or of underſtanding and knowledge; by 
not properly ſearching the Scriptures, ſo. 


r 


" Y as to find in them, and. to ſhow from 
| them, the way to eternal life; by not ele- 
| gantly and perſpicuouſly comparing ſcrip- 
| ture n {cripture, after the maſterly 
ö . manner 
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manner of the excellent and illuſtrious 


Dr. Clarke, theſe Proteſtant jeſuits, or 
enthuſiaſts, often throw the minds of 
their unhappy proſelytes into a fatal ſtate 


of delirium or diſtraction; ſet reaſon at 


war with religion; generous nature, and 


generous ſentiment, at war with virtue 


and piety ;—and make the word God, al- 
maoſt whenever they preſume to quote * 
give itſelf the lye. 


St. Paul, by adviſing us to ſet our affec- 


tions on things above, not on the things 


on earth, could only mean, that we ſhould 
make the enjoyment of things above, the 
great aim and end of all our actions; that we 
ſhould conſider all our ſublunary employ- 


ments, and inferiour attachments, as means 
to obtain that ſupreme felicity. Conſiſtently 


with evangelical rectitude, we may, nay, 
in obedience to direct evangelical precepts, 


.. we ought, to be induſtrious in that ſtation 


to which it hath pleaſed God to call us; 


we ought to entertain reaſonable and pro- 


per affections for our relations, for our 


X z friends; 
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310 SERMON XIII. 
friends; for mankind; and even for thoſe 
pleaſures which are permitted us by reli- 
gion; and which are neceſſary to ſofter 
the fatigues and cares of Irfe. All theſe. 
objecks we may love and we may perſue ; 
this is the language of the oracles of God; 
which cannot, in any place, contradict 
their ſubſtantial tenour; the humane and 
liberal ſpirit which they every where 


breathe. But if our affection to any of 


theſe objects comes in competition with 


our obedience to the known will of God; 
ta our intereſt in Heaven; we are to cor- 
rect, we are to annihilate that affection, 


rather than relinquiſh our title to the 
divine favour. And by this preference 
and determination, we ſet our affections 


(we fix them principally and immutably) 


on things above, not on things on the 
en : 1 
He who is honeſtly occupied in any 


branch of commerce; he who holds a 
plough, of tends a flock of ſheep, with 
an innocent and chearful heart, 1s ſeeking 
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the things above : for he who is employed 


with this integrity and ſatisfaction, in any 
of theſe ways, is obeying the injunctions 
of his Maker; whoſe in junctions, if we 


| obey, I apprehend that we not only ſeek, 


but that we ſhall find, thoſe things which 


are above. Be not deceived ; do not think 


diſhonourably of God; all his economy 
is uniform; our duties to inſure our in- 
| tereſt and happineſs in the next world, 


claſh not with our true intereſt, with our 


true pleaſures in this. God wants not our 


homage ; he hath inſtituted his worthip for 
our ſakes: all our private and public expreſ- 
ſions of piety, if they proceed from a fin- 


cere and earneſt mind, improve our preſent 


and prepare our future felicity. The happi- 
neſs of the truly religious man, reſembles 
the ladder in the dream of the Patriarch; 
it is a continued aſcent from the regions 
below ; to thoſe above; it's foot is on 
earth, it's top is in the ſkies. T, 

By a miſunderſtanding, or miſapplication 


of ſeveral texts of Scripture, we often are 


X . told 
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told by the meek ſaints of - pretended hu- 
| mility, | notwithſtanding the many ex- 
amples both in the heathen and the chriſtian 
world, of the nobleſt acquirements and 
virtues, that there is no merit in man. I 
reprobate the illiberal, I was going to ſay, 
the blaſphemous idea. It is certainly very 


derogatory from the honour of the Su preme 


Being, who hath endowed us with reaſon 
and ſentiment ; which properties we can 


; raiſe to ſuch generous, to ſuch aſtoniſhing | 


exertions. We are commanded in Scrip- 
ture, to lead a virtuous life; undoubtedly, 
in conſequence of our own free choice ; 
and with the uſe of our beſt endeavours . 
for if a man is made good, or bad, by an 
over-ruling and inſurmountable impulſe 
from the Deity; all ſcriptures, all laws, 
either human or divine, by which virtue 
is enjoined, and vice prohibited, are totally 
ſuperfluous; —and to complete the abſur- 

dity and impiety of the ſuppoſition, God 


is the immediate authour of fin. Let no 


man deceive” you, ſaith St. John; he that 


doeth 


* 
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dbeth righteouſueſs is righteous; even as he 
is righteous. John's 1ſt Ep. ch. ii, v. ; 
i. e. That man is righteous ; that man 
| <« ig holy and acceptable to the Lord, 
b „% whoſe life abounds in active good 
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works; and he is righteous in propor- 
« tion to the number and value of thoſe 
« good works. He 1s a righteous man 
„ who conſcientiouſly and vigoroully pro- 
ſecutes his calling, for the ſupport and 
<< well-being of himſelf and his family:; 
and who, after he has taken proper 
0 care of theſe objects, like his Saviour 
„and divine example, goes about doing 
good]; is ardent to befriend the human 
& race; and is eagerly inquiſitive after 
opportunities to do good;—not after 
the idle and malevolent tattle of the 
« day.” This is the conduct which God 
requires, that we ſhould voluntarily and 
ſteddily perſue ;—and therefore, as he 
requires it of us, he neceffarily, when it 
is performed, aſcribes it to our merit. 
With this virtuous with this truly chriſtian 
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practice, if ave perſevere in it, he will un- 
doubtedly co-operate ; not with that ftrik- 
ing aid, which would only produce our 
confidence and negligence ; but with that 


gentle and infinuating influence, which 


will improve our humility and attention; 
and as a temporal reward of this chriſtian 


practice, he will, likewiſe, unqueſtionably, 


in a ſtill, ſmall voice, yet in a voice which 


may be heard, ſpeak peace and happineſs 
to our minds. By this practice, on our 
part; with this aſſiſtance of the ſpirit of 


God; and with the powerful effects of 


the ſufferings of our Saviour, we ſhall be 
entitled to pleaſures for evermore. This, 
I hope, is ſound and orthodox divinity, 


in the judgement of you all ; and I hope 


it is ſubverſive of that deteſtable theory, 


which makes man a low, groveling, deſ- 
picable machine, and God—a tyrant. 
Therefore, let not any man tell you, 


that you are to be ſaved by faith, unleſs he 


means that faith which is neceſſarily pro- 


ductive of good works ;—that faith which, 


through 
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through life, runs parallel with virtue: 
nor let him tell you, that you are to be 
ſaved by grace; unleſs he means the ſecret. 
afliſtance of the ſpirit of God, co-operating 
with your ſtrenuous and unremitting en- 
| deavours ; or unleſs he means by grace, 
what is often meant by that expreſſion in 
Scripture; the diſpenſation of the New 
Teſtament, in oppoſition to the Jewiſh 
law; or to the ſyſtems of human philoſo- 
phy. Nor yet let him tell you, that you 
are to be ſaved by the merits of Chriſt, 
unleſs he means that the merits of Chriſt 
will amply. atone for thoſe failings,' and 
faults, and fins, which (as no man liveth 
| and finneth not) will be blended with the 
excellencies of the brighteſt characters; 
provided that the eſſence and ſubſtance 
of our lives are, genuine virtue, and 
unaffected and rational piety. : 


Let me conclude, my friends, by again 
oblerving,that when we properly perſue 
the things below ; when we act towards 
them, as we are morally and religiouſly 
related 
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related to them, we are ſeeking the things 
above; that by thus acting, we riſe, figu- 
__ rativelywith Chriſt, from a ſpiritual death; 
a from all the bad effects of ſin, to purity of 
manners; to a life of virtue and true 
piety and that by thus acting, we ſhall 
riſe, literally, with him, from the grave, 
to eternal happineſs and glory. 
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ON FALSEHOOD AND VERACITY. 


— 


EPHES, CHAP, IV. PART OF VERSE 25. 


—PUTTING AWAY LYING, SPEAK EVERY MAN 
TRUTH WITH HIS NEIGHBOUR, _ 


L 


LATO, one of the moſt famous of the 
Philoſophers, or wiſe-men among the 
Heathens, in a very beautiful figure; with 
a noble homage to the Deity, and with a 


| noble encomium on truth, has the follow- 


ing thought. He ſays, That if God 


i choſe to make himſelf viſible to mor- 


tals, he would take light for his body, 
& and truth for his foul.” And before T 
proceed more particularly to confider my 
text, I ſhall beg leave to obſerve, in the 
way, that both the conduct and the pens, 
of ſeveral celebrated Heathens, are ſevere 


reproaches to many who are undeſervedly 


honoured 
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honoured with the chriſtian name; and 


who, with clearer knowledge, and ſtronger 
encouragements to act well, than were 
afforded to the heathen world, do a great 
deal of miſchief to ſociety, with their writ- 
ings, as well as with their actions. But 
what ſhould we think of ſome. nominal 


Chriſtians of our days ; who modeſtly, too, 


afſume the garb, and the office of Miniſters | 


of the Goſpel; yet ſtrenuouſly and viru- 
lently oppoſe ſome of the moſt momentous 


truths of religion ; deny the Divinity of- 


their Saviour; zealouſly promote the cauſe 
af infidelity, and conſequently of vice; 


and. endeavour to write down Chriſtianity } 5 


It! is now my buſineſs to give my text it's 
| proper conſideration. T hall therefore, in 
the firſt place, repreſent to you, the bad 
policy, the folly, the ſtupidity of falſe 
hood ; . our well- being i in this world only | 
conſidered. I ſhall likewiſe ſhow you the 
good ſenſe, the good policy, the true 
worldly wiſdom of adhering to truth, in 
all our words, and! in all our actions. 


4 ſhall 
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I ſhall, in the next place, endeavour to 


Convince you, by ſome pertinent and ſtron g 


paſſages from Scripture, how pleaſing 4 
ſincere and honeſt character is to the Deity, 


and conſequently how productive of our | 


eternal welfare. I hall likewiſe, by intro- 


ducing ſome equally applicable, and forei- 
ble paſſages from the Sacred Writings, 
_ convince you that the habit of lying is ex- 
tremely diſpleaſing to the Supreme Being; 


and therefore, extremely prejudicial to our 
ſalvation. 


One reaſon why it is very impolitick; 
why it is very injurious to our intereſt and 


credit, to contract a habit of falſehood, 


is, that a lye framed with an intention to 


deceive, is commonly diſcovered. There- 


fore, in all human probability, after 


every deceitful lye, our aim to conceal 


| ſome unjuſtifiable action is defeated ; and 
by that very lye we ſtigmatize ourſelves 
with the brand of infamy. 


It is impoſſible for us not to be ex- 


wy diſguſted with the falſe perſon,” 


The 
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The love aud admiration of A bas 
and beauty oftruth, are ſoſtrongly implanted 
in our nature, that immediately, inſtinc- 
tively, without any previous reflexion, we are 
Thacked with the moral deformity of a lye. 
The good man, who hath received and 
entertained the impreſſions of religion, is. 
ſtill more ſenſibly ſhocked with this de- 
. formity. The mind is likewiſe immedi- 
ately in arms againſt the deteſted liar, from 
the active and jealous principle of ſelf- love. 
We are very allowably ſtruck with a ſtrong 
antipathy againſt him who hath, in vain, 
been induſtrious to deceive us, in a matter 
of great, or of {mall conſequence; who 
would fain have made us appear weak and 

eontemptible in his eyes, and in our own. 
e habit of falſehood is, indeed, ſo 
mean, as well as baſe, that in a polite 
age and country, I feel almoſt an inclina- 

tion to apologize for preaching againſt it, 

before a liberal congregation. But if we 
. caft an eye back, on the ſubſtance and 
complexion of the Scriptu res, I can never, 
| I can | 
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I can no where, be out of my duty, by 
recommending truth, and by arguing and 
declaiming againſt falſehood. St. Paul 
bids Timothy preach the word, be inflant 

in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon. 2d Tim. ch. iv, 
v. 2,—[t is certainly more incumbent on 
2 Miniſter of the Goſpel to follow St. 

Paul's advice, than to emulate all the falſe 

delicacy and varniſh of the world. 

It would be very ſurprizing, if it was 
not from long obſervation indubitably 
true, that the habit of lying grows upon 
us, imperceptibly and involuntarily, like 
other bad habits. We can eafily account 
for the rapid progreſs, for the ungovern- 
able and dreadful augmentation of any 
immoral habit, which is directed to the 
gratification of our ſenſes; of the animal 
part of our frame. But what can more 

ſtrongly and demonſtratively evince the 
unaccountable, and as it were, magical 
power of habit, than that the habitual 

"ſpeaker of falſehood; the lying knave by 
long preſcription, ſhould, at length, to 
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all appearance, lye mechanically; and 
without any conceivable purpoſe that he 
can effect by violating truth Many of 
us, I am ſure, muſt have remarked, eſpeci- 
ally in our connexions with people of low 
ſtation, whoſe minds are leſs inſtructed 
and fortified with good principles and good 
judgement, than thoſe of better education; 
many of us muſt have remarked, that our 
dependents have given us falſe reports, on 
our inquiries into the mereſt trifles of 
life; when they had not the ſmalleſt 
temptation to falſify ;—when they had 
nothing to fear from an honeſt declaration 
of the truth; — and when we were at a loſs 
to determine, whether their profligacy 
was more to be hated, or their ny 
to be pitied. | 
Almoſt by every new effort that the ha- 
bitual liar makes, in his blundering art, | 
that art is nearer to a total exploſion. Like 
the poor hare, without it's innocence, and 
therefore, without compaſſion, he makes 
many * which only render him 
weaker, 
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weaker, and accelerate his deſtruction. 
Or he may be compared with the harraſſed 
debtor, who takes new bye-ways, to 
avoid the arreſting taliſman of juſtice; and 
plans new ſtratagems, to raiſe freſh ſup- 
plies :-—But his devious haunts, and his 
new contrivances, only annihilate the poor 
remainder of his credit, and decide his 
e „ es 
Thus, in every community, the habitual 
and deſigning liar is deſpiſed, deteſted, and 
avoided. For he endeavours to the utmoſt 
of his power, to diſſolve, to annihilate 
truth, which is the ſtrongeſt, and moſt 
ſacred bond of ſociety. And by his unre- 
lenting and deſperate practice of falſehood, 
he avenges the cauſe of mankind, and 
brings himſelf into the moſt abje& and 
deſpicable predicament. For his habit of 
lying becomes, in time, ſo evident and no- 
torious, that he is not believed when he 
ſpeaks the truth; even when he honeſtly, 
ſtrenuouſly, and anxiouſly communicates 
ſomething of the greateſt importance to 
Ya: the 
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the ett of the perſon to whom it 18 


communicated, and to his own intereſt, 


To what a humiliating and provoking 
kind of miſery is a man thus reduced! 
He hath abſolutely deprived himſelf of all 
the good purpoſes of articulation; of the 


uſe of his mother- tongue; —of the uſe of 


{peech ; which is of ſuch great ſervice to 


us in the daily occurrences of life, and on 


the moſt trying emergencies. 

Habitual falſchood is a mark of a a univer- 
ſally depraved mind; it is a proof of uni- 
verſally bad practices. The mind is, in 


general, natively, and conſtitutionally, 


mean and cowardly, that ſubmits to guard 
it's conduct with a lye. But when a man 
reſolutely and perſeveringly multiplies his 
lies; when he makes lying his habitual 


reſource in difficulties ; the daily palliative 


and affertor of his conduct; it is evi- 


dent that he muſt have very hemous and 
various miſconduct to conceal. We may 
therefore be aſſured, that falſehood, 
eſpecially when it becomes an inveterate 

cuſtom, 


U 2 
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cuſtom, is an inſufficient covering for a 
general profligacy of heart and practice; 
and that however ſpecious the falſchood 
may be, like a fair and elegant ſepulchre, 
while it conceals a total internal corrup- 
tion, it points you directly to it's manſion. 

Divines, in treating of falſehood, gene- 
rally divide it into different kinds. This 
diviſion J do not think neceſſary; for it is 
pure, abſolute falſchood it is fal ſehood 
itſelf with which J am at war, without 
regard to it's particular application. Thus 
they animadvert on the wanton, or as 
{ome people miſ-term it, the innocent lye; 
on the buſy lye; and on the malicious lye. 
Now I think that we ſhould hold truth fo 
ſacred, that we ought not, in converſation, 
to indulge ourſelves even in the ſportive 


and amuſive lye. True religion and mo- 


rality have nothing in them auſtere; but 
that gravity and reſtraint, which anſwer 
ſubſtantially good purpoſes, and which 
prevent conſiderable evils, ought always 


to be eee, and ought always to be 
ä practiced. 
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practiced. The confines of the region of 
vice are dangerous ground; by giving way 
to a propenſity to ſpeak light and trivial 
untruths, we may proceed in falſehood, 

till we venture on groſs and miſchievous 
lies. As to thoſe reports (even when we 
know them to be true) which are prejudi- 
cial to our neighbour's credit and happi- 


neſs, we have no moral and chriſtian right 


to contribute, in the leaſt degree, to Heir 


circulation, unleſs we are called upon to give 
a faithful account of them, by publick or 
private juſtice. — But if we frame a falſe 
report, to his diſadvantage, and propagate 
it induſtriouſly, we are guilty of a com- 
pound and atrocious crime. — In this con- 
duct, falſehood, injuſtice, malignity, and 
barbarity, are involved. It needs no cen- 
ſure; no comment; for it ſhows itſelf, at 


once, in the genuine and ſtriking form of 
a demon. | | 


I now come to the agreeable part of my 
diſcourſe. I ſhall now endeavour to thow 
you the good ſenſe, the good policy ; the 

| great 
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great and infinite advantages of a conſcien- 
tious and ſtrict adherence to truth. 
If we have done an action to offend, or 
even, in ſome degree, to injure any perſon, 
our ſureſt way to prevent the bad effects 
of that action, is an honeſt and humble 
confeſſion of the truth. This is the ob- 
vious and ſimple reſource of artleſs ſin- 
cerity; : and all the refinements of a ſtateſ- 
man, hackneyed in the ways of men, and 
in all the involutions and evolutions of 
perfidy, could not form one more effectual. 
By ſuch an ingenuous acknowledgement 
of a fault, the reſentment of the generous 
and the good is immediately diſarmed 
and deſtroyed; and it is ſucceeded by 
eſteem and love. This gentle ſincerity 
hath in it ſo inſinuating a force, that it 
even checks and ſoftens the revenge of 
the obdurate and the 1 impetuous. 
Every virtue hath it's immediate and 
palpable advantage. By making a con- 
ſtant attention to veracity one of the golden 
rules of our life, we keep our minds clear 
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of much anxiety and perplexity. We are 


free from the painful fear that our falſe- 


hoods will be detected; we need not rack 


our minds with many machinations, to 


prevent our lies from claſhing with one 


another; to make them all appear con- 


ſiſtent and harmonious. The track of the 
liar through life is rugged, dark, and un- 


certain; he is often bewildered on a gloomy 
aon 


heath. The path of the truthful man is 


ſmooth and eaſy ; and it lies through a 
pleaſant country: it is refreſhed with ver- 


dure, and enlivened by the ſun. 


If notorious falſehood is a mark of a 


- univer{ally bad mind, as I have already 
| particularly obſerved, it would be abſurd 
claborately to prove, that to be tenacious 
of truth, in all our dealings with the world, 
demonſtrates a thoroughly good character. 
He who is a ſlave to villainy and his ſenſes, | 

lies habitually ; becauſe he has much to 
conceal, and much to apprehend, fem | 
juſtice, and from the reſentment of the 
world. The man whoſe life is actuated 


by 
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by benevolence and purity, : always ſpeaks 
the truth; for he has nothing to conceal ; 


he has nothing to fear. 


I ſhail now confider, in a religious view, 
our great obligations to be ſtri&t obſervers 


of ſincerity and truth; and our extreme 


folly and perverſeneſs, in practiſing falſe- 


hood and deceit. 


God never meant that revelation ſhould | 


ſuperſede natural religion; ; much leſs did 
he mean, that it ſhould contradict it. He 
. only intended, that the ſentiments and ar- 


guments, that ſpoke diſtinctly and forcibly 
for the exiſtence of a Supreme Being ; for 
the amiableneſs and beauty of virtue, and 
our indiſpenſable obligations to praiſe it; 
that urged the doctrine of the immortality 
of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and . puniſhments ;—he only in- 
tended, that theſe ſentiments and argu- 


ments, with which he had endowed the 


human breaſt from the creation of the 


world, ſhould be improved, completed, 


and eſtabliſned by Chriſtianity. But na- 


ture, 
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ture, and reaſon, and experience, the firſt 
directors which God gave to the human 
mind, unanimouſly and powerfully con- 
cur, in giving their ſuffrage to the moral 
rectitude of truth: and they clearly 
pronounce, and ſeverely condemn, the 
moral obliquity of falſehood. The man of 
ſincerity, then, will always receive the 
higheſt approbation and praiſe ; and the 
har muſt always expect the rigid ſentence 
he deſerves, at the bar of natural reli- 
gion. a 
; "T's. quote all the pertinent and deciſive 
paſfages of revealed religion, which ex- 
preſs God's very ſtrong approbation of 
truth, and his extreme diſapprobation of 
falſehood, would be to tranſeribe a great 
part of the Old and New Teſtament. I 
| ſhall ſelect a few from a thouſand. 
The Deity is frequently ſtiled, in Scrip- 
ture, with a particular emphaſis, the God 
of Truth. Te Lord is a God of trutb, 
ſays Moſes ; Deut. chap. rde. 4. 
Thou haſt redeemed me, ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
O Lord, 
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O Lord, thou God of truth; PL. 1411. v. 6. 


As if truth was one of the moſt excellent 


attributes of God; and moſt warmly re- 
commended to the imitation of man.— 
O Lord, my God, ſaith David, thou art 
become exceeding glorious; thou art clothed . 
with majefly, and honour ! Pf. civ, ver. 1. 
In this magnificent praiſe of the Deity, 
honour is the higheſt aſcent in the climax; 
the riveting point of the eulogium. And 
what is honour, but the purity, the per- 
fection of truth? Our Saviour ſingled out 
Nathanael from the crauds of his fol- 
lowers, as an object, on account of his 
honeſty and veracity, the moſt” worthy of 
his divine commendation. The apoſ- 
trophe is beautiful, and ſtrong ; it's ſim- 
plicity charms the heart; and it's pro- 
priety and force, ſtrike and convince the 
mind. Jeſus ſaw Nathanael coming to 
him, and faith of him; Behold an Naelite, 
indeed; ; in whom is no guile; John, ch. 73 
v. 47. As if he had ſaid; © this is a man 
of ſimplicity, honeſty, and truth; he is a 

I true 
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4 true Iſraelite; he 8 to be counted 
44 one of the people of God. ” 

Be ye wiſe as ſerpents, ſays the ſame 
teacher and exemplifier of all virtue and 
piety; be ye wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs 
as doves; an excellent, prudential, as well 
as religious precept. We cannot be too 


eircumſpect and cautious in our conduct; 


we cannot be too obſerving of the ways 
of mankind, in a deſigning and barbarous 


World: and we may be extremely prudent, 
and wiſe, and great adepts in the know- 


ledge of mankind; and yet, we may be, 
and ought to be, inoffenſive and honeſt: 


for innocence and falſehood are incom- 


patible; while innocence and truth TY | 
hand in hand. | 

Be ye perfect (ſays our Saviour) even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect; 
Mat. chap. v, v. 48. It ſeems {urprizing, 
that Chriſt ſhould bid frail man be as per- 
fect as his Maker. But if we take a view 
of the context from which theſe words 


are taken, we ſhall immediately diſcover 
| their 
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their practicability as well as beauty. He 
introduces them immediately after he had 
inculcated univerſal and active benevo- 
| lence;—the love of foreigners 3 of our 
enemies ; of all mankind. It would be 
the higheſt abſurdity in us, to think of imi- 
tating the more majeſtick and awful attri- 
butes of God; we cannot thunder | with 
a voice like his; we cannot clothe the 
fields with verdure; we cannot com- 
mand the trees to bloſſom; nor can we 
create and govern planetary ſyſtems :— 
but if we are heartily determined to lead 
a life of virtue, and piety ; we may, with 
the divine aſſiſtance, which will never be 
| refuſed to good diſpoſitions, ſubdue our 
paſſions, forgive injuries; and as Omni- 
potence doth all poſſible good to mankind, 
ve, too, may do them all the good that 
can be effected by our limited power. 
Thus may our benevolence be pure, or per- 
fect, even as that of our Father which is 
in Heaven is perfect. 
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So with regard to truth; we cannot 
know fo many truths as are known to the 
Deity ; nor can we, like him, infallibly diſ- 
tinguiſh truth from falſehood : but as he 


ecver adheres to truth, in the utmoſt ex- 


tent, and with the utmoſt accuracy; we 
may practiſe it to our beſt Knowledge, and 
judgement, fully and with preciſion; and 
thus likewiſe, i in this inſtance of righteouſ- 


neſs, we may copy the perfection of our 


heavenly Father, in quality, thopgh not 
1n degree. 3 

The denunciations againſt falſchood, m 
| Scripture, are many, and ſevere.The Devil 
is a lyar (faith our bleſſed Saviour) and the 
 - father of lying :—John, chap. viii, v. 44. 
He, then, who reſolves on the practice of 
falfehood and deceit, evidently deſerts from 
the banner of Chriſt, and liſts himſelf : 
under the ſtandard of the Devil. _ 

What reward (ſays David) ſhall be given 
or done unto thee, thou falſe tongue! Even 
mighty and ſbarp arrows, with hot burning 

coals. Pl exx, v. 3. By the figurative 


5 | _ expreſſions | 
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expreſſions of mighty and ſharp arrows, 
with hot burning coals, the Prophet ſhows 
us, that habitual falſehood is very diſpleaſ- 
ing to God; and that it will be puniſhed in 
a very exemplary manner, in a future, if 
not in the preſent ſtate. 
The mouth of them that ſpeak lies ball 
be ftopped, ſays the ſame . Prophet. 
Pſalm, Ixiii, v. 12. | 
This denunciation againſt lars, hath ſome- 
times, by the juſt and alarming judgement 
of Providence, been fulfilled in the literal 
ſenſe. Ananias and Sapphira, for their ſacri- 
legious lye, were, on the very ſpot on which 
it was uttered, not only immediately 
ſtruck dumb, but dead; Acts, chap, v, 
v. 55 10. Againſt every habitual liar, 
however, this denunciation is very pro- 
perly accompliſhed, in the metapho- 
rical or figurative ſignification: for no 
ſtreſs is laid on what he ſays; no credit is 
given to his moſt articulate and ſolemn aſ- 
ſertions : and whether it is a greater evil; 
whether it 1s more mortifying, to have the 
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uſe of our language, or the belief of our 
language, fopped,” I ſhall leave every per- 
fon who hath a. ſenſe of honour ; every 
one who hath ſentiment, and a proper 


ſpirit, to determine. 


May the tongues of all here, be ever 


mute to fal ſehood and deceit; and ever 
diſtinct and explicit to ſincerity and truth 1 


8 E R- 


SERMON XV. 


AGAINST RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 


2 COR. CHAP. XIII. PART, OF VERSE 5. 


EXAMINE YOURSELVES, WHETHER YE BE IN 
THE FAITH; PROVE YOUR OWN SELVES. 


IE expreſſion, to be in the faith, ad- 
0 mits of two ſenſes. It may either 
ſignify our aſſent to the Chriſtian Faith, 
after having examined it with our reaſon 
or, it may ſignify our conſcientious and 
ſteddy obedience to the Chriſtian Religion, 
in conſequence of that aſſent. | 

I ſhall conſider tis text in each. of theſe 
ſenſes. | 

Though religion I is the ook impor- 
tant object that can engage the mind of 
man; and though, bad as the age is, 
there 1 is a conſiderable ſhow of it in the 
2 world; 
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world ; we may be ſurprized, if we re- 
fle& how ſuperficially we treat it, in point 
of conſideration and reflexion. As we 
take the faſhion of our eloaths from the 
country in which we live, without think- 
ing or difputing; we as heedleſsly take 
our religion; what ought to be the well- 
formed and well-adjuſted garment of our 
minds. I am ſorry to obſerve, that we 
are Church-men, or Preſbyterians, or Ana- 
baptiſts, becauſe our anceſtors were of 
ſuch a perſwaſion. In buſineſs of any con- 
ſequence with men, we are generally very 
provident and attentive :—but with regard 
to the articles of the great account which 
is to be ſettled between God and us, we 
are ſhamefully remiſs and negligent. 
Reaſon was, undoubtedly, the firſt go 
verning principle: inſtilled into man by the 
Deity, in whom reſides the fountain and 
perfection of reaſon. By this principle, 
he is to be watchful to regulate every 
part of his conduct; and therefore, cer- 
tainly, by the guidance of this principle, he 
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is to accept and practiſe the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion. If our religion is not propoſed to 


our conſideration and choice, as to rational 
creatures, God Almighty might as well 
have propoſed that religion to the animal 
creation, or to ſtocks and ſtones. 
But to this doctrine, an objection, N 
ingly ſtrong, may be made. At this rate, 
you will ſay, very few people can profeſs 
and practiſe Chriſtianity on a proper foun- 
dation. How can they who are to earn 
their bread by their daily labour, have | 
time for this deliberate and extenſive uſe 
of their reaſon? How can their poor and 
ſtinted education qualify them for ſuch 
diſcipline ? None, it may be thought, | 
can properly examine themſelves, whether 
they be in the faith; can prove their 
own ſelves, except men of great _— | 
and abilities. | 
This ſuppoſition I. 3 The 3 
lence of that part of Chriſtianity with 
which we are chiefly concerned; of the 
practical part of Chriſtianity; of chriſtian 
* morality 
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morality (however. profanely the word 

may ſound; in ſome enthuſiaſtick ears) 

this part of our religion i is level with the 

meaneſt capacities. It is indeed abſolutely 
| neceſſary, i in a well ordered community, 
that there ſhould be publick preachers of 
Chriſtianity, properly warranted and efta- 
bliſhed; to remind their countrymen of 
thoſe awful truths, which, amidſt the bu- 
ſineſs and pleaſures of life, we are too apt 
to neglect; to illuſtrate Scripture, by 
bringing it's different material paſſages in- 
to a comparative view ; and to enforce the 
leading tenets of Chriſtianity, by ſtrong, 
but plain arguments. But our great chriſ- 
tian duties every man ought, and is able 
to confider; the farmer as well as the 
prieſt; the peaſant as well as the philo- 
ſopher. Every man of common ſenſe, if 
he fits down to think ſeriouſſy (J do not 
require of him a ſevere ſtretch of thought) 
ruſt know, and approve the excellence 


of thoſe objects Which are recommended 


to our practice by our Saviour. Every man 
„ , : 5 muſt 
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muſt be ſatisfied, that temperance and in- 
duſtry are extremely conducive to his well- 
being and happinefs; that they ſecure his 
health and ſubſiſtence; and the eſteem and 
reſpe& of the world: and he muſt be 
equally ſatisfied that their contraries, that 


intemperance and 3dleneſs produce the 


contrary effects; that they bring him to 
diſeaſes, want, and infamy. He muſt be 


as eaſily convinced, that benevolence keeps 


his mind quiet and ſerene; promotes the 


happineſs of his fellow- creatures around 
him; and muſt be well-pleaſing to the 
Father of Mercies; to the God of all com- 


fort. If he thinks coolly and deliberately, 
muſt he not likewiſe be convinced, that 


publick and private worſhip are abſolutely 


neceſſary to cheriſh the ſtrength of vir- 
tue; an awful ſenſe of our dependence on 
our great Creator; and to qualify us for 
receiving the aſſiſtance of his Holy Spirit 
in the performance of our good works? 
Nay, the ſame reflecting perſon, though 
unlearned, though untutored in the ſchools; 


2 3 Will 
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will ſee the reaſonableneſs and propriety 
of ſome of the leſs perſpicuous parts of 
our religion :- -he will fee that it was 
5 worthy: 8 the wm meth _ _— and 


4 to die Fa 8 - that we Might 
learn, that no atonement from us could 
expiate our tranſgreſſions; that the odious 
nature of fin might be fully demonſtrated _ 
to our minds; that we might be humble 
and grateful to Heaven, for the ineſti- 
mable mercy of the new covenant and 
that we might be induſtrious to lead a 
life of virtue and holineſs; a life in ſome 
degree worthy of that blood <a Ouch” we 
| have been redeemed, KOH en 3. 
As to abſolute n ; the muhner 
of the incarnation of the Son of God, for 
inſtance, and of the exiſtence of the ever 
bleſſed Trinity; it is folly and preſump- | 
tion in am man to ſuppoſe, that he can ever 
be acquainted with hem. We are humbly 
to aſſent to theſe: great truths ; to accept 
and believe them, as God has been pleaſed 


to 
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to reveal them; but we muſt not pre- 


tend to comprehend their nature and their 
eſſence. Indeed we cannot reaſonably ſup- 


poſe, that the Deity would have been ſo 
inconſiſtent with himſelf; with his con- 
ſummate and uniform wiſdom, as to lay 
myſteries before us, particularly and mi- 
nutely, which he had not given us force 
and extent of mind to underſtand. 
Whatever, then, in our religion, is pro- 
perly called Myſtery, is hidden from all 
human eyes. But practical religion; that 
religion with which we have principally 
to do, is ſufficiently to all good purpoſes, 
intelligible to the moſt illiterate plough- 
man; he may underſtand it as well, I was 
going inadvertently and abſurdly to ſay, as 
the Pope; which would, indeed, have 


been a very bad compliment to an honeſt 
and ſenſible plough- man; for moſt of the 


Popiſh doctrines are deltrucire of reaſon 
and true religion. | 448 

But however -ntelligible and clear are 
the precepts relating to our duty, we all 
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ought often to give chem a * conſide- 
ration; hence we ſhall fee their fitneſs 
and their beauty in a more ſtriking light; 
and hence we ſhall be the more powerfully 


- encouraged and excited, to practice what 
ve ſeriouſly approve and admire. 


God certainly intended (whatever arti- 
ficial and impudent enthuſiaſts may tell 
you to the contrary) that religion ſhould 
be tried by the teſt of reaſon, —St. Paul, 
you know, reaſoned concerning righteouſs 
neſs, temperance, and judgement to come; 


and I am ſure none here are fo ſtupid, or 


ſo profane, as to compare St. Paul with an 
ignorant, vile methodiſt preacher, But 
why need I quote the authority of St. Paul 

to recommend the uſe of reaſon, in matters 


of religion? God himſelf warrants us, 
by reaſon, to confirm revelation.—By 


the mouth of the Prophet Iſaiah, he 
offers to argue with the Jews, on the 


excellence of Lo laws, and on | the 


ths: naw, and vs 15 ni ks ſaith 
tbe Lord. Iſaiah, ch. i, v. xviii. 


I nov 
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I now naturally and regularly proceed 
to conſider the ſecond ſenſe of the expreſ- 

flons t be in the faith; and that ſenſe, I 
told you, was our conſcientious and ſteddy 
obedience to the Chriſtian Religion. 

Without holmeſs, no man fhall ſee the Lord, 
faith St. Paul. Heb. ch. xn, v. xiv. And 
we ſhall very widely miſtake the Apoſtle's 
application of the term, if we imagine 
that he meant it ſhould merely ſignify ex- 
ternal piety ; an enthuſiaſtick contempla- 
tion of the Deity, without good works; 
without an active and virtuous conduct; to 
promote and eſtabhſh which conduct, is the 
great end of all true religion. The mean- 
ing of the word holineſs, in the text which T 
have now quoted, may be proved by the uſe 
of the fame word by the ſame Apoſtle, 
in another place. St. Paul, after adviſing 


the Theſſalonians to avoid too great an in- 
dulgence in ſenſual pleaſure, and to avoid 
the commiſſion of fraud, adds theſe words: 


for God hath not called us unto uncleanneſs, 


"0 unto bolineſ 3 1ſt Theſſ. chap. iv, v. 7. 
Not 
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Not to thoſe actions which weaken 
and corrupt the mind, and injure our 
* neighbour; but to thoſe actions which 
<« ſtrengthen and purify the ſoul, and ſpread 
6 Pages around us. 8 
To inculcate this Practical . 


is to obey the voice of nature, of reaſon, 


and of the correſponding oracles of God; 


and it ought to be particularly recom- 


mended by the orthodox clergy of the 
Church of England; as a ſet of wild or 
artful ſpirits, ſtill continue to unſettle and 
| embarraſs the minds of fimple and well 
5 diſpoſed Chriſtians, in every corner of this 
kingdom ;—to lay the leaſt ſtreſs on what 


ve ought to enforce with the greateſt ; to 


ſkim ſlightly over active and moral piety, 
which, unleſs thoſe eminent divines, in 
whole preſence | I ſhould not even be worthy 
to read, are egregiouſly miſtaken, is the 
eſſence of the Chriſtian Religion ;—and 
to ring perpetually 1 in the ears of a congre- 


gation, the word faith; asif it's very ſound 


was to operate magically ; 8. and like A taliſ. 
man, | 


od 


— 
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man, to procure their ſalvation. - "Thoſe 
ſpiritual quacks will not endeavour to ſave 
you by the regular proceſs of a reſpectable 
phyſician of the ſoul; but, like a leſs cri- 
minal quack of the N they kill you 
with a charm. | 
If the vitals of our Ages are to dung 
merely i in faith, as it ſignifies a belief of 
revelation ; and in a confidence that the 
merits of Chriſt alone will procure our ſal- 
vation; we make the Deity inconſiſtent 
with himſelf ; inconſiſtent with his moral 
government of the world ; and' with the 
laws which he hath expreſsly enjoined us. 
For if faith, and the merits of Chriſt, are 
to ſave us, without our active virtue, and 
| piety, we may indulge ourſelves in thoſe 
vices, and we may commit thoſe crimes, 


which are deſtructive of communities; of 
that ſocial order which (it hath been the 


pleaſure of God from the creation) ſhould 
ſubſiſt among mankind. On this ſuppoſi- 
tion, likewiſe, the revelation of the divine 
will! is inconſiſtent with itſelf. For, on 


this 
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this ſuppoſition, God requires of us no 
moral, virtuous obedience: while hat obe- 
dience; while temperate, good, and ge- 
nerous conduct, is inculcated in almoſt 
every page of the New Teſtament, Thus, 
by continually preaching faith, and omit- 
ing virtue; or rather, by preaching faith 
in oppoſition to virtue, we make the Deity 
contradict the Deity; we make God the 
authour of ſin, by warranting the com- 
miſſion of fin. How dreadful is this doc- 
trime And how dreadful are K's conſe- 
_—_— | 

A common and very e abuſe of 
the words, faith, and grace, could never 
have been made, if we had paid proper at- 
tention to the particular application of 
theſe words, in ſeveral paſſages of the 
New Teſtament. And the way to under- 
ſtand rightly that ſacred book is, not to 
adopt heedlefsly our own partial and mo- 
mentary ideas; but to compare ſcripture 
61th-ſcripture; to prove ſcripture'by ſerip- 
ture.” Now, St. Paul, that great Apoſtle 

_ 5 . af 
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of his countrymen, as well as of the 


Gentiles, in arguing with the Jewiſh con- 


verts, often oppoſes the terms faith, and 


grace, to works and the law; when by 
the two former terms he evidently. means, 
not the mere act of the mind, of belief, 
nor the mere influence of the divine ſpi- 
rit; but the whole diſpenſation of the 


goſpel, in oppoſition to the whole Moſaical 
CEconomy. 


But let me more directly prove the 28 


mentous truth on which I have been infiſt- 
ing, by appeals to Scripture.—Can- any 
man carefully read the eleventh chapter of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, and afterwards 
imagine, that the faith by which we are 
to be ſaved, is a lazy, droning, dreaming, 
aſſent of the mind to the articles of Chriſ- 


5 tianity? It is a moſt eloquent and beauti- 


ful chapter; and I ſhall beg leave to quote 
ſome of it's parts, which are moſt perti- 
nent to my purpoſe.— Ey faith, Abraham, 


zw hen he cas called to go out into a place which 


he ſhould after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ;. 


and 
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and he went out, not knowing whither he went. | 
Faith, the ſame Abraham, when he was 


tried, offered up Iſaac, his only ſon ; accounting | 
that God was able to raiſe him up, even from 
the dead; from whence alſo, he received him in 
a figure.—By faith,. Moſes, when he was come 
40 years, refuſed to be called the ſon of Pha- 
raob's daughter ; chufing rather to ſuffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
; pleaſures of fin for a' ſeaſon ; efteeming the re- 
| proach of Chrift greater riches than the treaſures 
of Egypt; for he had reſpect unto the recompence 
of the reward —By faith, be forſook Egypt, 
not fearing the wrath of the King ; for he en- 
dured, as ſeeing him who is inviſible —And 
what hall T fay more! For the time would 
fail me, to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and 
of Samſon, and of Fephtha ; of David, alfo, | 
and Samuel, and of the Prophets — through 
faith ſubdued kingdoms ; wrought righteouſneſs ; 
obtained promiſes ; ſtopped the months df lions; 
| quenched the violence of fire; eſcaped the edge of 
the ſword; out of weakneſs were made ſtrong ; 


i= weed valiant in fg ht; turned to fight the 
armies 
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armies of the aliens; π- omen received their dead, 
raiſed to life again; and others were tortured, 
#0t accepting deliverance 3 that. they might ob- 

. tain a better reſurrection ; and others had trials 
of cruel mockings and ſcourgings ; yea, moreover, 
of bonds and impriſoument ;—they were floned ; 

dere ſawn aſunder; were tempted; were ſlain 
with the ſword; they wandered about in ſheep- 
ſkins and goat-ſkins, being deflitute, afflifted, 
tormented ;——and then he very juſtly and 
pathetically adds. of whom the world was 
10 worthy—Heb. chap. xi, v. 8, 17, 19, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 3, 33, 34, 35, 30, 37. 
38. 

Loet no man, after he ma con- 
ſidered theſe verſes of St. Paul, put a dan- 
gerous and impious conſtruction on the word 
faith, and pretend the authority of this ex- 
cellent Apoſtle. The heroes in faith, whom 
he here mentions, not only led an active 
and virtuous, and therefore a truly pious life, 
in conſequence of their faith; but encoun 
tered the greateſt difficulties, dangers, 
hardſhips, and torments, when their duty 

called 
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called them to the brave encounter. They 
had, by no means, the great encourage- 
ments that we Chriſtians have, to atchieve 
thoſe exploits; but of us thoſe exploits are 
not required. | Shall wwe, therefore, impi- 

ouſly preſume” to think, that Chriſt and 
Faith are to do every thing for us; and 

that we are to do nothing for ourſelves ?— 
Shall zve, after the reſurrection of Chriſt 


hath enſured to us our reſurrection, have 


recourſe to deſpicable and profane ſubter- 
fuges, from the practice of chriſtian virtue, 
from the fulfilling of righteouſneſs, which 
not only ſecures our eternal felicity, but 
procures our real happineſs in this world; 
while they, the objects of St. Paul's high 
praiſe, with the glimmering light of pro- 
phecy, and the unwieldy diſcipline of the 
law, cheerfully ſubmitted to every indi 8 
mm to every torment ?'£&s 

If we conſider the whole tenour of the 
Go] pels and Epiſtles, this abuſe of the 
word faith, againſt which I have been en- 


dexyouringts guard you, is really as ſhame- 
leſs 
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leſs as it is abſurd. ; What ſays St. James:? 
What doth it profit, my brethren, though 4 
man ſay, he hath faith, ” ai hath no works? 
Can faith ſave him? If a brother or * ſofter 
be naked, and deftifute of daily fiod, and 

one of you ſay unto them, depart in peace; 
be you warmed and filled; notwithſtanding 

ye give them not thoſe things which are need- 
Jul to the body, what doth it profit + ? Even 
fo faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone. Tea, a man may ſay, thou haſt faith, 
and I have works: Show me thy faith, wwith- 
out thy works ; and I will ſhow thee my 
faith, by my works, Thou believeft that 
there is one God; thou doeft well : the devils 
alſo believe, and tremble. Was not Abra- 


bam, our father, juſtified by works, when he 
had offered Jaac, his ſon, upon the altar? 
Seeſt thou how faith wrought with his 


works; and by works was faith made per- 
ect? And the Scripture was Fulfilled which 
faith, Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed © unto him for righteoufueſs ; ; and be 
was called the friend of God. Ye ſee, then, 


Aa how 
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how that by works a” man rs juſtiſied, * 
not by faith only. - F ar, as the body. without 
the ſpirit is dead, fo. Faith without wworks 
is dead al 2 James, chap. ii, verſes 14, 
Is, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
13 n 
Can a man WhO e . ouſs 
ſage, and ſuch parts of Scripture, and, 
from the pulpit talks about nothing but 
faith, and grace, and the merits of Chriſt, 
© pretend to be a Miniſter of the Goſpel? I 
| To confirm the doctrine which 1. have 
been recommending, I ſhall appeal to one 
authority more; to the higheſt authority 
that we acknowledge ; to that of Chriſt 
himſelf. 

- | If ye love me (ſays our Saviour) keep my 
commandments; ; John, ch. xiv, v. 15. - And 
we are fools, as well as 1mpious, 1f we do 
not keep his commandments; for they 
are joyous, not grievous, How are we to 
keep his commandments ? As God, by 
Moſes, ond the children of Ifrael— 

Ye 
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Te. ſhall keep my commandments, and do them; 
Levit. ch. xxii, v. 31.—When we are com- 
manded by Chriſt, he expects our activity; 
he doth not expect from us mere aſſenting 
ſpeculation ;- the reveries of the doating 
Carthuſian; but that our faith ſhould be 
ſubſtantiated into virtue; that we ſhould 
follow the model which He hath propoſed 
to us; that we ſhould, like 1 go about 
doing good. | | 
The paſſage Which J have me to 
you from St. James, exactly correſponds 
with another which I ſhall now cite from 
our Saviour himſelf; it may indeed be 
called a comment on our Saviour's paſ- 
ſage. I ſhall give you the introduction 
to this paſſage, that ye may take heed 
whom ye hear. | 
Beware (faith our Saviour) of fa Iſe 1585 
Pluiels, which come to you in ſheep's cloathing, 
hut inwardly they are ravening wolves.—Ye 
ſhall know them by their fruits; do men gather 
' grapes of thorns, or figs of thiſtles ?—Even 
| oo e every good tree bringeth forth- good fun "0 
A%5 but 
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but a corrupt tree bringeth. forth evil fouls : 
a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit; 
neither can a corrupt iree bring forth good 
ok. \ Wherefore by their fruits ye ſhall 
no them ; Mat. chap, vii, verſes 1 5. 16, 
17, 18, 20, | 
Thus you. ſee, Chriſt himſelf requires 
both of Clergy and Laity, that their re- 
ligion ſhould produce the fruits of righ= 
teouſneſs ; that it ſhould produce good 
works; that it ſhould produce good works, 
did I. ſay; nay he makes religion, vitally 
and early to confiſt in good works, | 
He inſiſts, that by thoſe fruits of our faith, 
it is proved, that we believe in him, and 
love him. Do you think that a pretended 
preacher, of the Goſpel, who, exalts faith 
above our moral obedience to the Goſpel, 
preaches. that, Goſpel. on true chriſtian 
principles ?—Do you. think that a pre- 
tended. chriſtian, Who! is continually making 
demure faces, and repeating the words, 
grace aud faith, and the ſofferings of 
Chriſt, and. BE adorns not hit life with 
juſt 
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juſt and generous actions, is a a chriſtian on 
true chriſtian principles? Then with an 


equal ſhare of common ſenſe, you may go 
abroad, in expectation that you will ſee 


the grape growing on the thorn, and the 
fig on the thiſtle. The Miniſter, who, in 
the general ſcope of his preaching, honeſtly 


recommends, and urges that juſt, humane, 


and beneficent conduct, which makes the 
individual and the world happy, to the 
utmoſt of it's power ; and the hearer, 
who ſincerely and firenuouſly practiſes 
this doctrine, may be compared with 


the true vine, and the true fig- tree; and 


we may aſſert, with our Saviour, that 
they figuratively produce thelr genuine 
and reſpective fruits. 

Believe me, if this be not the active 
and generous tenour of our lives, and if we 
make a diſplay of our religious pretences, 


we ſhall exactly reſemble the Scribes 


and Phariſees. of old, thoſe notorious ad- 


verſaries to Chtiſtianity, by their general 
A at conduct, 
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- nn; as well as by their eee. 
We ſhall only walk ſolemnly 1 in robes of 
religion and of ſtatez we ſhall only enlarge 
-our phylacteries, and wear our frontlets 
conſpicuous between our eyes: —we ſhall 
but love holy greetings in the market- 
place; we ſhall but tithe mint and aniſe, 
and cummin, and omit the material com- 
pletions of the law we ſhall adorn the 
tombs of the true Prophets, whom we 
would have ſlain, if we had been their 
contemporaries ; and to raiſe our hypo- 
I criſy to the moſt abominable extreme; ; 
but providentially, at the ſame time, to 
invite it's Juſt retribution, we ſhall make 
our long prayers a pretence to devour 
widows', houſes ;—drawing down upon our 
heads the ſevereſt condemnation, 
"Therefore, examine yourſelyes whether 
ye be in the faith; prove your own ſelves ; 
certify yourſelves, that you have given your 
religion the conſideration | it deſerves ; ; that 
vou have weighed i it's precepts in the ba- 
lance of reaſon; and that the more you 


have 


£ a 
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have weighed them, the more you have 
admired their ſolidity and their beauty. 
If you find that you have been defective 
in diſcharging. the duties of, temperance, 
induſtry juſtice, and benevolence ; ;- 
ſolve ſtrongly, to fulfill theſe duties for 
| the future; and act agreeably to that reſo- 
lution. Then you may reſt ſatisfied that 
your faith is good and firm; that your acts 
of worſhip will be effectually heard in 
Heaven: — that the grace of God, and the 
Spirit of God will co-operate with your 
endeavours, and bring you to as fair a ma- 
turity of virtue, and piety, as the infirmi- 
ties of human nature will admit. In ſhort, 
if you thus examine, and prove your- 
ſelves; and if you live conſiſtently with 
this examination, and probation, you may 
reſt ſatisfied, that notwithſtanding your 
many infirmities, you will be approved, 


and accepted by the great God of Heaven 


and Earth; by the Judge, and Father of | 


us all. 
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AGAINST A VINDICTIVE DISPOSITION. 
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EPHES. CHAP. IV. VERSE 26. 
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BE YE ANGRY, AND SIN NOT; LET NOT THE SUN 
GO DOWN UPON YOUR WRATH. 
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N. reaſon, as well as in ſcripture, there 
A. is an evident diſtinction betwen human 
infirmities, or failings, or faults, and 
| thoſe groſſer tranſgreſſions, which, in the 
language of the Sacred Writings, and in 
common language, are termed fins or 
| crimes : and this diſtinction we ſhould 
always endeavour to keep accurately in 
our eye; not that we may take to our- 
ſelves an ungenerous, immoral, and irre- 
ligious latitude of conduct; not that we 
may indulge ourſelves in thoſe offences 
which are called failings, or faults ; while 
| - 2, n_ 
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we abſtain from the commiſſion of _ or 


crimes for it is our duty to keep a 
conſtant guard upon our hearts and minds, 
and to ſuppreſs, with our utmoſt power, 
_ every ſentiment, every irregularity, which 
is diſapproved and prohibited by right 
reaſon 3. by the written law of God; 
which, in ſhort, brings any real and per- 
manent evil on ourſelves; and is in any 


degree i injurious to ſociety. But by being 
attentive to the diſtinction between failings 


and crimes, we hall be the more able to 


judge of our own character, and of that 
of our neighbour ; ; and how far the moral 
and religious ſeryice of each of us, will be 
acceptable to God. If, on a ſerious and 
thorough ſelf. examination, we are con- 
ſcious that we have diſcharged our duties 
to God and our fellow-creatures, with our 
beſt diligence ;—if, on this retroſpeRt, we 
find that there have been failings and faults 
in our conduct; but that by aſpiring to a 
dally improvement in virtue, we have 
been ſtrenuous to diminiſh” the number of 


oy | thoſe 


1 
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thoſe failings and faults ;—that if, inſtead 
of committing thoſe enormous vices and 


| crimes which are every day perpetrated by 
the profligate and abandoned, we have 


felt horrour, even at their very names — 
the account of our conſcience comes to 
this amount, we may reſt ſatisfied, that 
the Supreme Judge of Heaven and Earth, 
notwithſtanding our imperfections and 


faults, as no man liveth and ſinneth 


not, will be pleaſed with our virtuous 
and ſpiritual proficiency, while we are 


here; - and will reward it in 2 future ſtate. 


By thus attending t to the uſeful and ſalutary 
diſtinction between failings and crimes, 
we ſhall likewiſe do more juſtice to the 
fair character of our neighbour: we ſhall 
allow him all the merit of his good actions; 
of the general tenour of his manners; and 
hide in friendly ſhades, thoſe venial faults 


which he may have committed even 


againſt ourſelves: for we are apt to form 
a very harſh eſtimation of the actions of 
” another — from a partiality to our 
| n. 
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intereſt ; from a ſuperficial knowledge of 
human nature; from a general inattention 
to the difference between imperfeQions 


and ſins; and from a particular inattention 


to our own defects and tranſgreſſions. 
As human laws were principally inſti- 

tuted for the ſecurity of property and life, 
they take cognizance chiefly of overt - acts; 


and a criminal i is, by them, often puniſhed 


for a fact, in proportion as it is prejudicial . 
to ſociety, without any regard to the mo- 
tive from which that fact originated. But 
in a moral and religious view z at the bar 
of Virtue and of God, it is the mative, 
it is the cauſe of the fact, which deter- 
mines it' s complexion; / which denomi- 


nates it a weakneſs, a vice, a crime, or A 


good action. Therefore, to diſtinguiſh 
rightly between failings or aults, and fins 


or crimes, is, to claſs with the former, thoſe 


improper, or eventually | bad 0 which 5 
we commit from inadvertency, or from 
the ſurprize c of a ſtrong temptation ope- 


rativg upon a firong paſſion ;—with the 
; latter, 


latter, thoſe immoralities and impieties of 
which we are guilty, in conſequence of 


the miſapplication, and ſlow deliberation, 
of the reaſon, and deciſion of the will. 


There are crimes, indeed, of ſo enormous 
a nature, that they admit of no palliation. 


And chriſtian charity can offer no apology 
for very bad actions, of which we are fre- 


quently guilty, however precipitately they 


are committed. _ For no man can often 
commit ſuch actions, without having de- 
termined, by his previous calm reſolutions, 


to lay no moral reſtraints on his condu& ; 


but to give a looſe rein to his licentious and 
violent paſſions. * 


That the leading diſtinction which 1 


have propoſed, between faults and crimes, 


is a juſt one, will, I think, appear from 


our Saviour's treatment of the woman who 


was taken in aduitery. The account of 
that woman's caſe is a remarkable part of 


the Sacred Hiſtory; and it here particu- 
larly. deſerves our recollection. I ſhall re- 
N to you the ſimple and beautiful nar- 


rative, 
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366 8 E R MON XVI. 
rative, as we have it from St. John. 
And the Scribes and Phariſees brought unto him, 
(when he was in the temple) a woman taken 
in adultery ; and when they had ſet her in the 
midſt, they ſay unto him, Maſter, this Woman 
was taken in adultery, in the. very act: now 
Moſes, in the law, commanied, that ſuch ſhould 
be ſtoned; but what ſayeſt thou ? This they ſaid, 
tempting bim, that they might have to accuſe 
Bim. But Jeſus flooped .down, and with his 
| finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard 
them not. So when they continued aſking him, he 
lift up himſelf, and ſaid into them, he that is 
without fin among you, let him firſt caſt a ſtone 
at her. And again he ſtooped down, and wrote 
on the ground. And they which heard it, Being 
convicted by their own-conſcience,, went: out, one 
by. one, beginning at the eldeſt, even unto the 
laſt; and Jeſus was left alone, aud the ' Woman 
landing in the midſt. - When Jeſus had lift up 
himſelf, and ſaw- none but the woman; ; be aid 
unto her, woman, where are thoſe thine accuſers Ly : 
Hath no man condemned. thee ?® She ſaid, no 
main, Leos and * 2 "_ unto her, neither do 
J con- 


DAS 
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” rondemn thee; go, and ſin no more. John, 
chap. viii, verſes 3 W 6, 17 EY 95 10, 
ET: | 
It 1s realonably —_— by the beſt 
Commentators on the New Teſtament, 
that what our Saviour wrote on the 
 Yround, was the names of thoſe vices and 
_ crimes of which the Scribes and Phariſees 
were particularly guilty ; ; extortion, ava- 
rice, pride, and hypocriſy. Now, the 
very ſtriking ſcene which I have juſt 
quoted, ſeems to corroborate my diſtinc- 
tion between actions which take their 
riſe from a ſudden moral weakneſs and 
ſtrength of paſſion ; and thoſe which flow 
from ſerious. and deliberate thought, and 
from the conſequent deciſion of the will. 
For we cannot ſuppoſe that even our Sa- 
viour, with all that lenity which charac- 
terized his doctrine, and his life, would 
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have diſmiſſed this woman ſo gently, af- 
ter the commiſſion of a very heinous act, 
if ſome circumſtances had not attended 
her fingular caſe, which greatly ſoftened, 
ber 
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366 SERMON XV. 
her guilt, and which were very propiti- 
ous to the future amendment of her con- 
duct. It is highly probable, that before 
this laſt tranſgreſſion, ſhe had been a very 
good woman; that her temptation was 
particularly powerful; and that ſhe was 
already actuated with a very fincere and 
ſtrong > repentance. By theſe circumſtances, 
an act, which is, in. general, an enormous 
crime, was reduced to the ſmalleſt magni- 
tude of a fault. All theſe circutnſtances 
Chriſt ſaw ; and' becauſe” he ſaw them, 
and becauſe we may conclude, from the 
Divinity of his nature, that his perſonal 
interview with the woman had an effec- 
tual influence- on the rectitude of her fu- 
ture conduct; ber acquittal can be made | 
no precedent for licentiouſneſs; for our 
indulgence in a crime, which is treated 
with no leſs ſeverity by the purity of the 
| Goſpel, than it was by the CE . 
VMoſes. 7 ney | | 
I believe you will think it more than 
time, that I ſhould give my text a parti- 
cular 
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cular contaleration; What I have hitherto 
ſaid, however, is not, I hope, foreign to 

it's matter and ſtyle; but Preparatory to 
it's eaſy and perſpicuous explanation. It's 
words are; be ye angry and fin not; let not 
the fun go down upon your wrath. 


Though the Apoſtle begins the text 


with a ſeemingly poſitive command, and 
with the imperative mood, we muſt not 
imagine, that he abſolutely enjoins us, at 


any time, to be angry. We muſt allow 


for that infinite variety of expreſſion, 
which is one of the characteriſticks of 
language. Of the precept of the Apoſtle, 
I ſhall endeavour to give you a plain and 


complete paraphraſe ;—* As it is almoſt 


„ impoſſible that people of a warm temper 
4 ſhould not be ſometimes thrown off 
£ their guard, and giye way to the ſallies 
4 of paſſion ; take care that your paſſion 


„ebe not attended with rancorous effects: 


« repreſs anger as much as poflible : but 
4 when you are unfortunately angry, let 


not your anger leave on your minds the 


B b paiſonous 
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% poiſonous dregs of malice and revenge. 
% Regret, immediately, the precipitancy 


of your temper, and let it by no means 
« ſettle into a fixed and moſt unchriſtian 


“ hatred of your neighbour. Let not the 


« ſun go down upon your wrath. Tllu- 
„ minate your evening with evangelical 


6 loye, and with atonement ; and make 


not the ſhades of night horrid with the 


more gloomy purpoſes of reſentment 


« and malevolence,” $ 3 
It is obſerved by a celebrated * writer, 


0 5 the moſt generous people are naturally 


the moſt reſentful. It is certain, that 
warmth of gratitude, and warmth of 
friendſhip, proceed from a diſpoſition uni- 
verſally warm, But it is the part of rea- 
fon and religion, to check our nature 


where it is bad; and to ſupply the de- 


fects of ſentiment, by the ſtrength of 


principle. A man of a warm and gene- 


rous heart will naturally haye a very 
quick ſenſe of injuries; that quick ſenſe 


he Weben to eye by the ſuperiour and 


| nobler 


* Dr, Swift. 
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nobler ſenſe of his duty to God and man. 
And if his heart is naturally cold (for we 


are not the authours and modellers of our 


own frames) it is his indiſpenſable duty 


to warm, and refine, and exalt it into 


gratitude, and friendſhip, and univerſal 


benevolence, by the uſe of reaſon and re- 


flection; by contemplating thoſe charac- 
ters, of the heathen and chriſtian world, 
that were renowned for deeds of heroic 
generality 5 and by taking fire at the con- 
templation :—but particularly by recol- 
lecting the perfect example, and the ex- 
panded morality of our Divine Maſter. 
The ſincerity and liberality of diſpo- 


ſition, for which men of a warm temper 


are, in general, remarkable; the humane, 
and friendly offices which they naturally 
and commonly perform, almoſt atone, to 
cCandour and chriftian charity, for the 

exceſſes of paſſion to which they are too 
ſubject. And here I ſhall beg leave to 
take notice of the diabolical diſingenuity; - 


of the execrable diverſion, or art of ſome 
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people, who are induſtrious to provoke 
and exaſperate men of this generous, but 
unhappy conſtitution. They will throw 
before them thoſe objects, by which they 
know that their anger will be kindled; 
to which they will add the moſt irritating | 
object of all, an affectation of regard for 
their peace and welfare ; either to procure 
themſelves a moſt inhuman entertainment, 
or from a motive, if poſſible, yet more 
unjuſtifiable and baſe. A malicious per- 
ſon, who harbou rs revengeful ſentiments 
againſt a man of a precipitate temper, will 
artfully provoke him to utter ſome raſh 
expreſſions, or to commit ſome raſh act, 
for which the other may ſeverely puniſh 
him by law. Now, however calmly, 
- with whatever ſeeming decorum the in- 
ſidious traitor. may behave on ſuch an o- 
caſion, how much more odious muſt he 
appear in the eyes of good men, than the 
unfortunate victim to this infernal ſtra- 
tagem; however his aſpect and manner 
may be deformed, for the time, by im- 
5 { | patience 
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patience and indignation !A law-ſuit 
commences z damages are given to the 
infinitely greater criminal of the two ;— 
and how money can be more cat 
acquired than by this way; —how any 
money can be more properly and eminently 
ftyled the wages of ſin, than money thus 
gained, it 1s difficult to imagine, 
ut the true Chriſtian is, on the contrary, 
particularly tender and delicate in his be- 
haviour to the iraſcible perſon. He is as 
fparing of his neighbour” s infirmity in 
words, as St Paul was in meats. rſt Cor. 
ch. viii, v. xiii, He will rather uſe no free, 
no warrantably free language, while the 
world ſtandeth, than di ſcompoſe his 
brother's temper, and make him behave 
in a reprehenſible manner; — han make his 
brother to offend. How little ſtrife and 
apimoſity ; how much peace and har- 
mony would there be in the world ; how 
| would the charms of ſociety; the ſubſtan- 
tial and noble effects of true magnanimity, 


8 diffuſed among mankind; if this 
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chriſtian forbearance, and lenity, and 
benevolence, were our general practice 
The corroding jars; nay, the ruin of 
many individuals would be prevented ; and 


the merit of the man of too inflammable 


a breaſt would not be obſcured by dark 
guſts of paſſion; he would be an amiable, 
bright, and dignified character 

I ſhall now conſider the pains and diſ | 
advantages that attend a malevolent and 
revengeful temper ; and the pleaſure and 
advantages which are juſtly the com- 
panions of the: mild, and forging, and 
benevolent man. ; 


Very agreeably and bee with. 


the perfect wiſdom of that Great Being, 79 


all whoſe laws and inſtitutions are har - 
monious with themfelves, our good ac- 
tions, are, in general, followed by their 


immediate pleaſures; and our, vices by 


their immediate pains. One remarkable, 


and juſt, and: natural judgement on the 
notoriouſly. gloomy and reſentful man is, 
bad health. Hatred and rancour continu- 

| 1 
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ally ferment his mind; and not only 


ſicken the ſoul, but taint and corrupt the 


good plight of the body. Thoſe benign 
Juices, which would make good blood 
and florid health, are, by the working of 


the dæmon, Revenge, diverted from their 


proper ſecretions, and turn to gall and 


jaundice. From the particular ſtate of his 
mind, we may pronounce him a com- 
plete ſelf-tormentor. His contrivance and 
ingenuity are perpetually on the rack, 
to deviſe means how he may execute 


his vindictive deſigns with effect, and 


with impunity. Then confcience, and 
” reaſon, and religion, whom, in this 
tranſitory and fallacious world, he ought 
to have made his comforters and his 


friends, are his inquifitors and his exe- 


cutioners : inſtead of being his tutelary 
| Genii, they are the terrible phantoms of his 
horrour and diſmay !—His baleful paſſions 


urge him irreſiſtably on; but he execrates 
every ſtep that he takes; for he knows 


that he 1s advancing towards perdition. 
Bb4 > He 
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He knows, that by the long habitude of 


his mind to malevolenee, he is become 
an immediate agent of that arch demon 
who is at war with the happineſs of man- 


kind; who is at war with the kingdom 
of Chriſt, which is the kingdom of peace. 
The voice of human nature; the voice of 
ſociety, with an emphatical and tremendous 


echo, repeat againſt him the verdict of his 


oven foul! For no man is ſo thoroughly 


deteſted and execrated, as the malicious 
and revengeful perſon. 


It is needleſs for me to mention the priva- 


tion of ſocial intercourſe, of focial pleaſures, 


and ſocial benefits; it is needleſs for me to 
mention the heavier calamities, the mercileſs 
oppreſſion, the ruinous litigations ; nay, the 
attacks on life itſelf; the murders which 
are the conſequences of a raneorous and 
implacable diſpoſition. In humbler life, 


we ſtab our enemy in the dark-jmand like 


true black afſlaflins, we dread, at leaft, the 


face of day, the inſtinctive indignation of 


mankind ; and the inexorable juſtice of 


the 
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the laws. Polite and faſhionable mur- 
derers, gentlemen and noblemen, as they 
are called, by an eſtabliſhed abuſe of 
terms, ſtab each other almoſt in the face 
of the world; under the beams of the 
conſcious ſun; for they have learned to 
deſpiſe a higher Being than the ſun ; —575 
and their Creator. 'Their whole life is a 
perverſion of language; for their whole 
life is a perverſion of propriety : to their 
tumultuous and impious fray, they proſti- 
tute two words and ideas that ſhould ever 
be ſacred ; for they are only, in fact, the 
concomitants of virtue; ſatis faction and 
honour. Fortunately, however, for this 
age, which is in ſome reſpects, and in 
ſome degree civilized, our modern duels 
ate not ſo deſtructive as the combats 
of more Gothic days, when whole fami- 


hes were butchered i in conſequence of a 
quarrel. | 

People in the pers of ſimple, and labo- 
rious life, have advantages which they do 
not deſerve; for they give them not their 
attention 
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attention. They who are honeſtly and | 


uſefully employed in the cultivation of the 


ground, are at a diſtance from thoſe objects 
in the gay and great world, which torture 
the human breaſt with envy and am- 
bition: the courſe of their life is fixed, 


and ſimple; therefore it is eaſy for hem 
to practiſe the chriſtian virtues of ſocial 


peace and harmony. The rich and the 


grand, with regard to laudable buſineſs, 


are idle; they find themſelves, indeed, 
full employment, by their vanity and pride; 
by their love of ſplendour, and inſatiable 


thirſt for power. Hence they have many 


temptations to malignity and revenge; to 
which they devote much of their time, 
and which they are very ingenious in gra- 


tifying, from their long converſe with 


their companions and rivals; who are vic- 


tims, like themſelves, to thoſe tormenting 


paſſions. 


If we have evinced the pains aud: in- 
conveniences with which the malicious and 
vindictive, n 18 juitly perſecuted; the. 

oppoſite 
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oppoſite pleaſures and advantages which 


the mild and forgiving man enjoys, are 


obvious and evident. His conduct is open, 


his mind is eaſy and ſerene; he has no 


dark and miſchievous purpoſes to mature 
and accompliſh ; therefore he has no 


gloomy perplexities to adjuſt; no ſentences 
of ſelf-condemnation to undergo. And as 
the love and reſpect of mankind are dear 


to every ingenuous and reflecting perſon, 


this man enjoys that love, and that reſpect, 
in the higheſt degree. For though every 
branch of practical chriſtianity entitles us 
to, and procures us the eſteem of our 


neighbour, yet no part of virtue ſo effec- 


tually engages the affection and regard 


of our acquaintance, as a truly benevolent 
temper, and habit of acting. 


If we can act ſo agreeably to the noble 
doctrine of the Chriſtian Religion, as not 


only to forgive the perſon who hath in- 
jured us, but to do him a good office when 


it is in our power, by this generoſity on 
our part, two very beneficial effects are 
SY ä produced 
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produced in 51 mind. For, if he has any 
feelings in his ſoul, which do honour to 
human nature, the good we return to 
kim, for the evil with which he hath treated 
ug, is a very ſevere and ſalutary reproof to 
him, for his injurious behaviour. Like- | 
wiſe, if he hath any fair and honourable 
ſentiments, he immediately eradicates from 
his breaſt his animoſity againſt us, and 
plants gratitude and affection in it's ſtead. 
Thus, by one generous action, which, to 
a well diſciplined mind, it is by no means 
difficult to perform, we puniſh, and per- 
haps reform, vice; annihilate an enemy . ” 
and conciliate a frienc. 

Why are we eager and „ to 
proſecute revenge? That we may gratify 
our ſelf-love; that we may ſhow our 
power; that we may convince the perſon 
who hath injured us, and the public, that 
he who injures, or affronts us, js not to 
go unpuniſhed. Now, there are wrongs 
which we ought vigorouſly to repell ; and 
the authours of which we ought to bring to 

5 publick 
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a publick and exemplary puniſhment, The 
wrongs to which I refer, are ſuch as at- 
| tack our life, or property, or reputation. 
But, in proſecuting even the perſons who 
committed theſe injuries, if we conſulted 
not only our duty as Chriſtians ; but if 
we wiſhed to acquit ourſelves as prudent 
men; as men of a ſenſible and proper 
ſpirit ;—if we wiſhed to maintain a true 
dignity of character; we ſhould act even 
againſt /hem, merely with juſt and legal 
proceedings ; not- with any malevolence 
of heart and mind. But moſt of our legal 
proceſſes are inſtituted, and moſt of our 
common modes of reſentment are formed 
and executed, not at the indiſpenſable and 
ſacred calls of juſtice and equity; but 
from the violent motives of a blind and 
brutal ſelf- love; a ſelf- love which is moſt 
miſerably and abſurdly gratified, at the 
expence of its poſſeſſour's fortune, and 
at the far dearer expence of his tranquil- 
lity of mind; of his ſelf- approbation. In 
all theſe latter caſes of provocation and re- 
venge, 
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venge, let us leave chriſtian charity for 


a moment out of the queſtion ; would you 
prudently conſult your ſelf-love ? Would 


you act like a judicious and ſpirited poli- 


tician ? Would you obey the dictates of 


a noble pride? Do you with to appear to 


your adverſary, and to the world, a man 


of conſequence; a perſon of great impor- 
tance? Let not idle obloquy, or petty | 
wrongs, diſturb your peace of mind: let 
them not divert you from your manly 


plan of life ; from your uſeful or gene- 
rous perſuits; ; and miſlead you into the 


thorny labyrinths of malignity and con- 
tention. Natural inſenſibility is a cold, 
ungenerous, and contemptible quality. 
That inſenfibility, which is acquired by 
virtuous diſcipline, 1 is the offspring, and 


the ſtrongeſt teſt of genuine philoſophy; 


it is the property of ſages, and of heroes. 


Aſſume and diſplay this inſenſibility, on 


the occaſions to which I allude f ſhow 


your: enemy, and ſhow mankind, that you 
have received from witdom a complete 
| ſuit 
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ſuit of celeſtial armour, which defends 
you from all poiſoned weapons; from all 
inſidious machinations. If your enemy 
is really a bad man, this inſenſibility will 
gall him more ſeverely than any revenge 
that you could inflict ; and if you mean 
to retaliaze on him an accompliſhed pu- 
niſhment, do him; for his evil offices, fome 
ſignal good ; and then, like the Devil, in 
the divine Milton, he will be cut to the 
heart, at, the ſight of ſerenity, of bene- 
yolence, and of love. | Te. 
But while J ſoothe human pride, and 
give weight to human philoſophy, let me 
not, for theſe lighter objects, forget Feru- 
alem. Let us, on every momentous occa- 
ſion, recur to calm reaſon, and to the pre- 
cepts of revelation, as to our ſure and un- 


erring moral guides; inſtead of thinking 


to play off ſucceſsfully one paſſion againſt 
another. In our moral conduct, a reliance 
on the paſſions 1s precarious and dangerous; 
they will treat us as our northern DAVIS 
tors are ſerved by our ſhifting aud uncer- 


Eau 
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tain European winds : they will leave us 
in a dead calm, when we are in need of 
their propitious gale ; or they «will drive 
us from our intended courſe, athwart ſome 
tempeſtuous gulph; or they will drown 
us in the bottom of the ocean. But rea- 
ſon and the Scriptures will be our con- 
ſtant and effectual friends; they will be 
ready for us on every emergency. They 
will refemble the monſoons, thoſe effectual 
trade winds of happier latitudes. They 
will waft us with a ſteddy and aromatick 
breeze, through our commerce with life; 
through a ſmiling and pleaſant o__ to 
our. deſtined port. 

I need not remind you, that FTI 
and vindictive temper ; that all permanent 
anger, is diametrically oppoſite to the pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity; to the whole tenour 
of the Goſpel; to the life of Chriſt, 
The Angels, at the celeſtial nativ ity, an- 
nounced to the Shepherds the character of 
the Meſſiah, and the eſſence of his doc- 

trine ren to God in the h:ghelt ; and on 


earth, 
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earth, Peace; good-wwill towards MEN jo 
Luke, chap. ii v. 14. Our Saviour, from 
the manger to the croſs, gave us a com- 
_ plete and aſtoniſhing example of lenity, 
benevolence; and toleration, Even when 
he was expiring under a moſt ignominious 
and painful puniſhment, amidſt the inſults 
and tatints of his moſt obdurate and un- 


grateful enemies; inſtead of calling down 


from Heaven, on their guilty heads, ſome 
inſtrument of exemplary and terrible de- 


ſtruction, he prayed for their pardon :;— 


Father fargrve them, for 888 know not what 
| they do. 


To meditate on the life of the Authour 


and Finiſher of our faith; and to endea- 


vour to imitate his forgiving and actively 


humane diſpoſition, is the beſt uſe we can 
make of Paſſion-week, and the beſt prepa- 
ration we can make for receiving the ſacra- 
ment. The efficacy of that ſacrament, and 
a proper ſtate of mind for the participation 
of it, are often, and very groſsly, miſtaken. 
Let us not be confident; nor let us be deſ- 
TS ponding. 
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| pording. Let us not imagine that ths 
coni:crated bread and wine will work like 
a charm, like profane magic, between 
God and us; and atone for great crimes, ; 
of which we never mean, properly, that is, 
practically, to repent. Nor let us imagine 
that we ſhall be unworthy communicants, 
till we have totally got rid ef infirmities 
and faults; for if we entertain that imagi- 
nation, we ſhall never communicate while 
we live. The laſt words of our excellent 
Church-catechiſm are, that they who ap- 
proach the holy table, ſhould be in charity 
with all men. This is the concluſive, ſub- 
N ſtantial, and embelliſhing article of ſacra- 
mental advice; this is principally required 
of them who come to the Lord's Supper; 
for in all the common tranſactions of life, 
and in all our religious ſolemnities, it iy 
tte bright and diſtinguiſhing mark of a 
Chriſtian.— Our Saviour, referring imme- 
_ diately to the offerings under the Jewiſh 
law, but intending that the ſpirit of his 
precept ſhould accompany his ſublimer 
: inſtitution, 


ER 
inſtitution, gives us this remarkable in- 
| j unction — thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there remembereſl, that thy brother 
hath ought againſt thee ;—[and ſurely he 
hath a large account againſt us, if we har- 
bour malice againſt him; for iti that caſe, 
we owe him mucli atonernent and much 
love: :]—leave there thy gift before the altar, 
und g⁰ 17 way 3 firft be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then conie and Mer thy gift. 
Mat. ch. v, verſes 23, 24. If, when we 
are going to receive the ſacrament, we aſk 
ourſelves this ſhort queſtion ;—Am T 
free from all malice ? Do I love all man- 
kind ?---Should our hearts anſwer in the 
affirmative, we may proceed in our ſacred 
commemoration ---{hould they anſwer in 
the negative, let us not profane the table 
of Chriſt ; let us not eat and drink our 
own condemnation : for the facriment not 
; only typifies the death of « our Saviour; but 


| it is meant likewiſe t to typify, and recom- 
mend, and cement our benevolence. Let 
us then go our way ; let. us be recon- 
Giled t to choſe againſt whom we harbour 
Cc2 any 
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any reſentment ; and before we return to 
| the altar, let us be certain that we are in 
charity with all men. If we come thus 
prepared to this memorable and beneficial 
rite, the bleſſing of God will be ypon our 


: participation of the elements; 7 and wilt | 


make it contribute to our happineſs, tem- 
poral and eternal. 
To ſupply the great defects of * 
w eak arguments and eloquence ; com- 
pletely to ow you the deformity of be- 


ing angry ſo as to fin ; of letting the ſun 
go down upon our wrath ; of harbour 


ing in our minds ehe horrible purpoſes 
of malice and revenge; by diſplaying to 
you the charms of a mild, forgiving, and 
benevolent temper and conduct, in all 
their luſtre, I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe 

with quoting a ſtriking paſſage from our 
Saviour's Sermon on the Mount; a paſ- 

ſage which is fraught with his fimple, and 


beautiful, and ſublime oratory and mo- 


: rality. : 

Tie bave heard that it bath been ſais, thou 
halt love 1 neighbour, and bate thing enemy: 

| but 


f 
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Sut I ſay unto you, love your enemies; bleſs 
. them that curſe you ; do good to them that hate 
you ; and pray for them which deſpitefully uſe you, 
and perſecute you e that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in Heaven; for be maketh 
his jun to riſe on the evil, and on the good ; and 
ſendeth rain on the juſt, and on the unjuſt. For 
if ye love them which love vou, what reward 
fave ye? Do not even the Publicans the ſame? 
And if ye ſalute your brethren only, what do ye | 
more than others * Do not even the Publicans | 
. fo? Be ye, therefore, perfect; even as your 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect; Mat. ch. 
v, verſes 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48. Let 
% your benevolence be pure; let it be 
* unmixed with hypocriſy, with partiality, 
vit any ungenerous or malevolent excep- 
* tions : and let it be actiye and univerſal; 
“ let it embrace all religions; all nations; 
4 all mankind, Thus, in one branch of 
the moſt amiable attribute of the Sup- 
* reme Being, you will have the unſpeak- 
“able honour to be perfect, even as your 
„Father which is in Heaven is perfect.“ 
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AGAINST INTEMPERATE DRINKING, 


i ——_— 
a. 


—— —_— 


ISAIAH, CHAP, v. VERSE 22, 


Wo UNTO THEM THAT ARE MICHTY TO | 
DRINK WINE; AND MEN OF STRENGTH TO 
| MINGLE STRONG PRINK | 


S I am cautioned by St. Paul, my 

A. great inſtructor and maſter in 
the miniſtry of the goſpel, aot to give 
offence to any one, if poſſible, in the diſ- 
charge of that miniſtry; and as the odious 
and deſtruCtive ſin of drunkenneſs is to be 
the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe ; be- 

fore I proceed farther, I muſt aſſure you, 
that I choſe this ſubject for the edifica- 
tion ; for the ſolid and permanent ad- 
vantage of us all; not from a particular 
bad opinion of any individual of this con-. 
C4 gregation; 
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gregation; nor from a general bad opi- 
nion of the village in which I live. Alas! 
the vice of which I am ſpeaking, is ſo 
common and ſq notorious over our illand, 
that it can be no where improper for a 
clergyman to reprehend it, and ſhow it's 
fatal tendencies, from the pulpit. And 
while I am animadverting on this vice, 
you may as reaſonably ſuſpe&t that I 
am preaching againſt all the pariſhes of 
England, a8 againſt the pariſh of Hinx- 
worth, 
Iu the moſt ms part of our con- 
duct; in that part of it which relates to 
the objects of virtue and piety, we are in- 
| duſtrious to impoſe upon others ; and, 
what: is more abſurd and deplorable, we 
are ' induſtrious to impoſe upon ourſelves. 
To evade the ſacred law 3 to ſhow, as we 
pretend, that ſome bad practice of ours is 
not included in certain texts of Seripture ; ; 
we have recourſe to the letter that killeth, 
not to the ſpitit which maketh alive; we 
fabricate ſome paltry gloſs ; ſome childiſh 
inter- 
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interpretation; by which, if we cannot 


deceive men of ſenſe and reflection, and 
totally deaden the reproofs of conſcience; 


5 we at leaſt ſatisfy very weak perſons; and 
ſoften the pains of ſelf- condemnation.— 


Thus, as mankind are apt to urge pretexts 
for their ſenſual gratifications; as we are 


apt to ſicken at the light af thoſe truths 


which combat our favourite paſſions, and 


our inveterate habits; it is by no means 


improbable, that a hard drinker, in one 


of the lower ſtations of life, might wave 
the application of my text to himſelf; he 
might tell me, that he was not affected 
by its denunciation; that it did not reach 
him; that it was directly addreſſed to wine- 


drinkers; that he was not a drinker of 
wine; and he might poſſibly add, in the 


language of a Muſſulman, that he never 
_ drank wine in his life. This eluſion of 
the clown, or the porter, however futile 
and ridiculous, gives me an opportunity 


of making an important obſervation: an 


obſervation, which tends to evince the 


rectitude | 
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reftitude and uniformity of the Creator's 
moral government of the world; and to 
excite us to the practice of virtue, by 
ſhowing it's oreat utility, it's advantages, 
it's comforts, it's pleaſures, even during 
our fablunary exiſtence. When we ap- 
ply to God any ſimilitude, even of the 
nnagination, the application ſhould be 
made with great caution and reverence. 
We may venture, with a great degree of 
juftice, to compare him with a tender, 
affeckionate, and moſt judiciouſly benevo- 
lent father: when we attribute to him 
ſuch laws as could only have been enacted 
to ſhow the capricious and arbitrary ex- 
ertions of power, we are guilty of great 
irreverence; of a great outrage againſt the 
Majefty of Heaven, He prohibits us an - 
indulgence in all falſe pleaſures ;. becauſe, 
mm their natural and unavoidable effects, 
they are deſtructive of our true intereſt, 
of our laſting happineſs, even in his 
world. The Prophet Iſaiah doth not de- 
nounCe woe againſt thoſe who intempe- 
er 
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rately drink wine, merely becauſe it is 
wine; becauſe it is a liquor of a particular 
kind ; but becauſe exceſs in drinking wine 
produces dangerous and ruinous conſe-. 
quences to the perſon who thus abuſes it's 

* uſe. Wine was the common drink in 
Jeruſalem, and in all the Holy Land; 
therefore, againſt an intemperate uſe of 
wine, the Prophet naturally and properly 
inveighed. Therefore you muſt be con- 
vinced, that all drunkenneſs, whatever 
intoxicating liquor may be it's cauſe, and 
conſequently, that the immoderate uſe of 
all frong. drink (for theſe words too make 
a part of my text) are forbidden by Scrip- 
ture, as they are, evidently,, by reaſon 
and by experience. Could the drinking 
of water have made us mad, and miſ- 
chievous, or had it tempted us to drink 
it immoderately, ſome reſtrictions would 
have been enjoined us in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, with regard to the uſe of that inno- 
cent, moſt uſeful, and healthful liquor. The 
nature, and the effects of that univerſal and 
ſalu⸗ 
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ſalutary fluid, however it may be deſpiſed 


by Bacchanalians, for it's weakneſs and want 


of ſpirit, abſolutely ſeem to convey to us, 
with a ſignificance more emphatical than 
that of language, a ſtrong and remon- 
ſtirating eloquence from the Deity. Water 
ſeems to be the drink which was princi- 
pally intended for man by his Creator; it is 
mot happily adapted to a ftate of nature 
and ſimplicity : it is even now, the only | 
liquor of a great part of the world: it's 
taſte, and it's immediate effects, tempt not 
to exceſs; and I am confident that it gives, 
at leaft, as much health and ftrength ; 2nd 
| that upon the whole, it contributes to as 
agretable a ſtate of mind as what we call 
the more generous liquors, As God, then, 
gave this beverage freely to all, which, 
without being unpleaſant, invites not to in- 
temperance; and the effects of which are 
fo falubrious both to the body and the 


mind; we may hence infet, that he com- 


manded us, by his natural econviny, and 
religion! to be temperate in the uſe of the 
{ſtronger 
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ſtronger liquors, which are cheap and com- 
mon; and in the uſe of the richer, and 
more inſpiriting liquors, which can only 
be drank by a few. 

I ſhall now ſhow you the bad, the ruin- 
ous effects of drunkenneſs; and the good 
and happy effects of a life of ſobriety. 
The effects of each of theſe habits are ſo 
obvious, and wel-known, that I hope 1 
ſhall not need to make a great encroach- 
ment on your time and attention. 

One bad effect of hard drinking is, a 
relaxation, a languor, and indolence; 2 
diſqualification from all laudable exertion 
both of the body and the mind. For 
we are neceſſarily diſcompoſed and diſor- 
dered by intemperance, long before it 
makes it's more formidable attacks on the 
conſtitution. For though there are many, 
who, to the wickedneſs of frequent ebriety, 
add the folly of boaſting of their ſtrength, 
of boaſting that they can bear an immenſe 
quantity of liquor that they are unac- 
quainted with the head-ake; and that on 

| oh 
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the day after a night of hard drinking, 


they are as well as ever they were in theit 
lives; — though there are many who make 


this fooliſh boaſt, they know that = 4 . 


boaſt £ they know that they ate miſtepre- 
ſenting their feelings; they know that 
nature is not ſo treacherous to then 
as hey are to themfelves. If they have 
not a violent head-ake after their carouſals; 
if they are not in at actual fever; 5 they 
feel that they are not as they ſhould be; 7 
they feel an extreme difference between the 
hot, fiery, ſuti-riſe that immediately ſuc- 
ceeds their revels, and the cool, innocent, 
clear ſenſatioiis arid ſentiments of a ſober 
morning. They feel a feveriſhneſs, a reſf- 
leſsneſs; a confuſion, animal and intel- 
lectual; a diſlike of every ſedate and vir- 
tuous idea; a propenſity again to quit the 
ſeat of quiet and induſtry, for the ſcenes 
of riot and diſſipation. 1 
But as the drunkard advances in lite bal 5 
habit, from that habit ſtill worſe conſe- 
quences enſue. By often repeating his 
hours 
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hours of intemperance, nature is at length 
more deeply invaded. In proportion to the 
violence that is done to his frame, it is 
relaxed and unſtrung ;---exceflive drink- - 
ing is followed by ſuch a dejection, by 
ſo horrible a proſtration of mind, that it 
is a kind of antepaſt of death. The face of 
the unhappy ſufferer is pale and unani- 
mated; he is rather a moving human 
ſepulchre than a living man. He is load- 
ed by his exiſtence, from the force of 
habit; and to get rid of his oppreſſion, 
he has again recourſe to the exhilarating, 
but poiſonous cup.---A cup, how different 
from the ſalutary baptiſmal water !---It is 
not, like that water, a death unto life; a 
death unto ſin, and a new birth unto 


_ righteouſneſs !---No ;--it is an artificial, 


tumultuous, violent life, unto vices and 
to death ;---a life, inevitably unto tem- 
poral death ;---and as it is vice itſelf, and 
productive of vice; if we repent not of it, 
ſo as to relinquiſh it, it will be likewiſe, 
Inevitably, a life unto death eternal. 


He 
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He who drinks habitually to exceſs, to 
his other crimes adds the crime of ſuicide 
or ſelf· murder. For however we may 
flatter ourſelves with the hopes of ſurviving 
deſperate caſes, he cannot but know, that 
in the proceſs of his hard drinking, he is 

gradually and certainly abridging his own 
life. He feels indiſputable warnings of in- 
| ternal decay; and his external decay muſt 
be remarked by himſelf, as it is remarked 
by his acquaintance. Now this man is 
undoubtedly a ſuicide ;. and he is a more 
criminal ſuicide, than the unfortunate per- 
ſon who puts an end to his life by a rope 
or a piſtol. Inſtantaneous ſelf- murder is 
often the a& of conſtitutional and inſur- 
mountable melancholy ; the fatal paroxyſm 
of a malady; and it is often committed 
from ſuch an accumulation, from ſuch 4 
preſſure of calamities, as will, perhaps, 


_ © extenuate it's guilt in the eye of an all- 


| ſeeing and merciful God: But what Can 

be faid to mitigate the guilt of that ſuicide 
who! is 5 murdering himſelf Aa degrees; day 
after 


we . 
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after day; deliberately, wilfully; - and per- 
haps to avoid the perſecution of no uncom- 
mon diſtreſs ;—and who aggravates the 
puilt of gradual ſelf-murder, by his bad 
example; by keightening that miſconduct, 
and by multiplying thoſe vices, which flow 
from habitual intoxication ; and by involv- 
ing his intimate connexions in the cruel 
and mortifying conſequences of his idleneſs 
and extravagance; by involving them in 
his ruin ?—Nothing, ſurely, can be ſaid, 
in extenuation of this man's conduct; who 
brings ſuch an aggregate of evil upon him- 
ſelf and others, which he might prevent 
by an act of 286 and very Practicable 
reſolution? 

The family diſtreſs that is occaſioned by 
the drunkenneſs of the head of the family, 
is as deplorable as it is obvious. We ſee 
his wife and children weeping around him; 
weeping for the vices of the huſband and 
father; weeping for tlie miſeries which 
they ſuffer by thoſe vices ; cold, and naked- 
neſs, and hunger, He ſees their tears; he 
D d 1 
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ſees their ſufferings, without a heart, and 
eye of compaſſion. Or if his execrable ha- 


bit hath left any generous ſentiment with- 


in him ; that habit which not only brings 
a torpor on the organs and ſenſations of the 
body, but likewiſe ſtupifies the beſt feelings : 
of the ſoul, that emanation of the Deity ; 
if that habit has left any generous ſenti- 
ment within him, yet it's power, it's in- 


fatuation is ſo great, that he will not aſ- 
ſume force of mind enough to break it's 
influence; he will not ſufficiently compoſe 


and purify his mind, to beg the aſſiſtance 


of God to co-operate with his honeſt and 
earneſt endeavours, to effect his ſpiritual 


recovery. And in what a dreadful ſtate of 


ſelf.- torment muſt that man be, who ſees 


the diſtrefles of his family with emotion 
and pain - who is conſcious that he him- 
ſelf is the cauſe of thoſe diſtreſſes; and yet 
whoſe inexorable, and remorſeleſs paſſions 
and vices, will not ſuffer him to relieve 
them! N | 


Let 


Let us recollect, too, that Scripture in- 
forms us, that we have a great ſpiritual 
adverſary; that the Devil goeth about like 
a roaring lion, ſeeking whom he may de- 
vour. Now drunkenneſs, more than any 
other vice, dethrones, or rather extin- 
guiſhes reaſon, for the time; and in it's 
ſtead, kindles in the breaſt a domeſtick 
war; ſets in arms againſt us, our paſſions, 
in all their fury; enemies far more dan- 
gerous and deſtructive, than any of our 
external, and moſt malignant foes: —_The- 
watchful and prowling fiend ſeizes the op- 
portunity of perpetrating our ruin; enters 
into the defenceleſs being; heads the gang, 
and drives him to perdition A perſon 
who is intoxicated with ſtrong liquor, and 
whofe paſſions are inflamed, as he is with- 
out reaſon for his guide, muſt likewiſe 


want the government of religion. Thus 
deſerted, by his own fault, and thus aſ- 
ſailed, he reſembles a ſhip without a rud- 
der, in a ſtormy ſea; and, like a ſhip in 
ſuch diſtreſs, he may expect to be totally 

nd deſtroyed ; 
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_ deſtroyed ; he may expect to make a wreck 
both of his body and ſoul. 

God and Religion are moſt -luſtriouſly 
merciful ; it is one of their leading charac- 
teriſticks, to temper juſtice with lenity. 
They are not extreme to mark what is done 
amiſs; or who could endure their judge- 
ment? It may happen, that a man of 
great ſobriety, and decorum of conduct, 
will be intoxicated : the beſt of us have 
our unguarded moments. Neither God, 
nor good men, will be ſevere on him, who, 
on mecting an old and dear friend, or on 
being informed of an event that is extremely 
fortunate to himſelf or his friend, cele- 
brates the golden juncture with ſome in- 
temperance of feſtivity, Indeed, he wo 
can keep the humane, the benevolent, and 
the tender affections, always within the 
proper, the accurate, the prudential bounds, 
muſt commit actions which are worſe, 
which are more 1mmoral, more unchriſtian, 
than very rare, and accidental intoxication. 

It is not an irregular and wild fally of the 
heart; 
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heart; it is not a ei ; it is not a 
temporary obliquity of the mind; but it is 
a confirmed, and inveterate depravity of the 
heart; it is a habitual, and ſyſtematical 
immorality of the mind, that will be pu- 
niſhed with the condemnation of the Deity. 
I think J have already obſerved, that an 
obedience to the divine injunctions, and 
prohibitions, will ſecure our real welfare, 
our real pleaſures. The Chriſtian Religion 
not only purifies and exalts our devotions, 
but ſtimulates and heightens all our ſub- 
ſtantial joys. It gives us a free range over 
all Elyſian ground; it only forbids us to 
tread where pain predominates over plea- 
ſure. Drink, and be cheerful with your 
friends; it is your comfort, it is your ſo- 
lace ; I had almoſt ſaid, it is your duty, in a 
world that abounds with neceflary toils and 
cares: while you riſe not above cheerful- 
neſs, your innocence, and conſequently, 
| your true enjoyment, is in your power. 
When you mount to noiſe, and tumult, 
you mount to an atmoſphere that is dan- 


Dae gerous 
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gerous to the moral and ſocial conſtitution 3 
you mount to an atmoſphere that is peſti- 


lential to all virtue, and conſequently, to 


all happineſs; for it is not inhabited by 
reaſon, 

Need I dwell on the violent and fatal 
effects of drunkenneſs In what furious, 
in what malignant quarrels is the drunkard 
often engaged ? Quarrels which do not 
ſubſide eyen in the ſubſequent hours; in 
the ſubſequent hours, did I ſay ?—in the 
ſubſequent years of ſobriety! How often | 
doth he loſe his life, by ſome mortal acci- 
dent that befalls him while he is intoxi- 
cated : and how often is he, in that i impe- 


| tuous and frantick ſtate, the murderer of 


his fellow-creature |! | 
That a man is as drunk as a beaſt, IS 4 
common and yulgar expreſſion. It is, like- 


wie, an erroneous expreſſion; and to 


juſtify the animal creation, and to vindi- 


cate one of the ways of God to man, it 


deſerves our particular notice and aui- 


madverſion, All the brutes which, for- 
tunstely 
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tunately for their well-being, are ſeparate 
from man, drink nothing but water: — 
take no improper aliment; commit no ex- 
ceſs. If they were intemperate, like man, | 7 
they would, like man, by being intempe- a ; 
rate, and by many conſequences of their | 
intemperance, deviate from the laws which 
their Creator hath preſcribed them, and 
embitter their exiſtence with various mi- 
ſery. But thoſe laws are as regularly and 
completely obeyed by them, as they are 
by the vegetable or the tree ; hence they 
have uninterrupted good health; live, in 
general, to the natural period of their 
lives; and enjoy as much happineſs as 
their conſtitution and faculties will admit. 
Thoſe animals, indeed, which have the 
misfortune to be intimately connected, to 
be domeſticated with man, are often ac- 
cuſtomed both to eat and drink very im- 
properly and detrimentally to their wel- 

fare. By participating our luxuries, our 
ũdleneſs, and many deſtructive indulgencies 
invented by indolence, they contract vari- 
| Dd 4 ous 
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ous maladies both of body and diſpoſition: 
they grow as capricious, and petulant, and 
_ unhappy, as ourſelves, | 
Ahe moſt furious wild beaſt that prowls 
in the deſarts of Africa, is not ſo odious an 
animal as the drunkard; for he is not a 
rational; he is not an accountable being. 
Beſides, in his moſt horrible attacks, he 
acts agreeably to the unalterable, to the 
irreſiſtable laws of his nature. He kills, 
and he tears, to quell his keeneſt appetite; 
to appeaſe the inſurmountable rage of 
hunger. We know, that a human being, 
impelled by extremity of famine, will 
kill and eat his deareſt friend, - and we 
likewiſe know that ſeveral quadrupeds, 
which are dreadful and mercileſs when 
they are famiſhed, when their hunger is 
ſatisfied, are mild, and tractable, and ge- 
nerous, When the lion is not ſtung with 
hunger, he is an amiable, a great being. 
We have heard and read many accounts, 
and ſome of them have been well authen- 


ticated, of his memory, his gratitude, his 
affection, 


— —— - 
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affection, his magnanimity. So much I 
have ſaid in juſtice, and to the honour of 
the animal creation, that I might with 
them contraſt the drunkard, and ſhow the 
deformity of his character in the ſtrongeſt 


point of view. His outrages are not com- 


mitted, from the neceſſary action of his 


nature; but from thoſe exceſſes by which 


that nature is abuſed, and inflamed to 


madneſs. He is not impatient to com- 


mit deeds of miſchief and deſtruction, 


from the genuine and precipitate impulſe 


of hunger and thirſt; nor from ſatisfy- 
ing, reſtoring, and warrantably exhila- 
rating his fame; but from diſordering it 
with a ſhameful ſuperfluity; from op- 
preſſing it, and driving it to violence.— 
The African wild beaſt, who is deſtitute 
of reaſon, fills the orbit marked to him 


by Heaven; the human' being, who is 


endowed with reaſon, widely tranſgreſſes 


His orbit; —in a fit of intoxication, he will 
ſet fire to his neighbour's houle ; he will 
murder his friend; or he will commit 


— 
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fome other ſhocking immorality, by having 
raiſed his natural appetites and paſſions 

to an unnatural and monſtrous height - or 
by the force and impetuoſity of factitious 
pathons which were by himſelf created. 

It is needleſs for me particularly to de- 
ſcribe the happy effects of ſobriety.— 1 

bave ſhown you at large, the miſerable 

effects of intemperance; the advantages 
and bleſſings of ſobriety are juſt the 
reverſe. Sobriety keeps the body and 
mind in perfect vigour; gives peace and 
ſerenity, and ſatis faction; keeps all our 
faculties in that ſtrong, and collected 
ſtate, which is ſo happily adapted to vir- 
tuous induſtry ; to every generous exer- 
tion and atchievement; and therefore ef- 

ſectually promotes our intereſt and reputa= 

Let us always remember, to the excel- 

ent purpoſe of caution and circumſpection 

over ourſelves, that drunkenneſs is a more 
dangerous, a more deſtructive foe to our 
| 1 I | - reaſon, 
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reaſon, than any other vice. It dethrones 
reaſon; it extinguiſhes it for the time; 
and gradually deprives us of it altogether. 
Let us reſpect, let us reverence reaſon; 
otherwiſe we ſhow diſreſpe&t ; we ſhow 
irreyerence to God. You muſt remember 
what is written in the firſt chapter of Ge- 
neſis. Cod ſaid, let us make man in our 
image, after our likeneſs ; and let them have 
dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth,—So God created man in 
his owon image; in the image of God created 
he him; Geneſis, chap, 1, verſes 26, 27. 
It is very clear, that reaſon is here meant by 
this image of God ; for it is only in con- 
| ſequence of reaſon that we have dominion 
over the animals; many of which are in- 
finitely ſtronger, and more violent than 
we, The very expreſſion, in the image 
of God, ſhows that it was with the en- 
dowment of reaſon that we were emi- 
nently created; and it likewiſe ſhows how 
highly we ſhould regard that endowment, 
5 : By 
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By the image of God, our bodily reſemb- 
Tance to our Creator cannot be meant; for 
God is a ſpirit ; he hath no bodily form; 

| he is a pure, immaterial, intellectual ſub- 
ſtance. But well, and with proper diſtinc- 

tion from the other parts of the creation, 
may our reaſon be called the image of 

God ;—as it was beſtowed on us by him, 

the great fource of reaſon ; the poſſeſſour 
of perfect, and univerſal reaſon ; as it gives 

us a characteriſtick excellence over all the 
other beings of the viſible creation ; and 
as it makes us capable of the impreſſions | 
and practice of religion ; for without rea- 
fon we ſhould not be able to know God : 
nor without reafon ſhould we be able 
to ſerve him properly ; for he requires of 
us a reaſonable ſervice, Some enthuſiaſts, 
or craftſmen of enthuſiaſm, with whom 
this neighbourhood is infeſted, would deem 
muy preſent language abſolute profanenefs 
and blaſphemy, though it is irrefragably 
warranted by Scripture; but they are the 
* of God, and the profaners of 
his 
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| His oracles ; who are continually decrying 
and abuſing reaſon ; and who would plant 
it's diametrical oppoſite, their nonſenſe, 
in it's ſtead. St. Paul, I apprehend, was 
a better divine than any of, them ; he ar- 
gues, that is, he reaſons with a logical 
cloſeneſs in his Epiſtles : he often gives 
high commendation to reaſon ; he parti- 
cularly tells the people of Lycaonia, that 
God left not himſelf without witneſs, to thoſe 

who were not bleſſed with a revelation, 
in that he did good, and gave them rain from 
Heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons ; filling their 
hearts with food, and gladneſs. Acts, ch. 
xiv, v. 17.— How was this witneſs, this 
teſtimony of himſelf, by his government 
of the world, and by his benefits to man= 
kind, to be properly apprehended and ac-' 
knowledged, but by a thorough ſenſe of, 
by ſerious reflection on thoſe benefits; or, 


in other words, by the exerciſe of our rea- 


- Tor; 


Thus, then, whatever a Methodiſt may 
tell you, by reaſon we are made capable 


of 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of natural religion: and conſequently it 
is by reaſon that we are likewiſe qualified 


to receive and to obey revealed religion. 


Reaſon is the firſt of our faculties ; by 


reaſon we are to approve, and adopt the 


moſt eligible and intereſting objects. And 


be aſſured that God is conſiſtent, and har- 
monious with himſelf ; he could not mean 
that one of his beautiful, and moſt impor- 
tant works, ſhould jar with another ; he 
could not mean that reaſon ſhould be the 


permanent criterion of natural, and that 


there ſhould be another, and a very diffe- 

rent permanent criterion of revealed reli- 
gion. By no means: for natural and re- 
vealed religion amicably meet and join; 
and throw ſplendour and dignity on each 
other. Revelation does not annihilate ; 
it does not contradi& reaſon ; it confirms, 
improves, exalts ; and, in matters of 
eternal moment, it perfe&s reaſon. Some 
articles of the laſt conſequence to the vir- 
tuous and the pious, it entirely reveals ; 


they 
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they were not perceived ; or they were not 


aſcertained by reaſon, Without revelation, 
| we knew of no atonement for the ſins of 
mankind. Without revelation, we were 
not certain of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments ; though the immortality of 
the ſoul, and retributions in another life, 
proportioned to our conduct here, were 
ſtrongly ſuppoſed and inculcated by the 
| wiſe and good men of the heathen world. 
-- God forbid, that, as a miniſter of the gol- 
pel, or as a reaſonable creature, I thould 
undervalue revelation. To & we owe the 
improvement and exaltation of our reafon; 
and the certainty of an eternal and happy 


exiſtence hereafter, if we are virtuous 
and pious here. 


I ſhall oppoſe to thoſe vehement rhap- 
ſodiſts a ſtill higher authority than that 


of St. Paul. Search the Scriptures, ſaith 


our Saviour, for in them ye think ye have 


eternal life; John chap. v, v. 3g9.—How 


are we to ſearch them, but by rational in- 


veltigation 


—— 
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veſtigation and compariſon ? — How, from 
thinking that we have eternal life in the 
Scriptures, are we to be certain that we 
have eternal life there; but by a regular 
proceſs or aſcent of our reaſon, from ra- 
tional opinion, up to rational conviction? 
There are only two ways of ſearching the 
Scriptures; either by bringing them to 
the teſt of reaſon; or by turning over 
the leaves, and looking at the pages merely 
with our eyes. If a methodiſt had not 
bid adieu to reaſon, I would aſk him, which 
of the ways it. was probable that God 
would recommend to man? | 
I can have no doubt that the ſpirit of 
God, in theſe days, ſecretly, and in gentle 
whiſpers, co-operates with the prayers, 
the thoughts, and the actions of the good. 
But that actual miracles have long ago 
ceaſed, I am completely ſatisfied. They 
are not neceſſary now to promote religion. 
They were neceſſary in the primitive days 
of Chriſtianity; to prove it's truth, and 
| to 
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to encourage the firſt Diſciples of Chriſt 


to bear with fortitude, the hardſhips and 
the torments which awaited their attach- 
ment to their faith. But miracles are not 


neceſſary in theſe times: the truth of 


Chriſtianity is ſufficiently evinced to us by 
hiſtorical evidence, as well as by the purity 
and excellence of it's doctrine 
modern Chriſtians (thanks be to God) need 
not apprehend the terrible ſufferings of the 
firſt, Our enthuſiaſts yet pretend to mi- 
racles; and the pretenſion is as vain as 


it is aſſuming. They inſiſt, that a man 
may be certain of his ſalvation or damna- 
tion. Either certainty muſt proceed from 
a miraculous intervention of the ſpirit ;— 


and what effects will they naturally, will 


they neceſſarily produce, but preſumption 
and deſpair ? 

If I have rather kigrefſed from my ſub- 
ject, the digreſſion was not unconnected 
with my ſubject, and it had a noble ob- 


ject in view. It was in defence of reaſon, 


Ee Which 


and 
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ES * which is violated and debaſed by baccha- 


nalian, and by equally injurious enthu- 
ſiaſtick intoxication. Profoundly revere, 
and ſtrictly obey-the faculty of reaſon ; by 
| which, from contemplating the Univerſe, 
vou infer the SUPREME MIND; by which 
you can approve and practiſe the precepts 
of Chriſtianity ; by which you are ho- 
nourably diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
beings of this world obey! which you re- 
ſemble your r Creator. 
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